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N compoſing this Treatiſe, I propoſed to divide it into two . $28 
parts ; the one treating of Aliments, the other of Medicines: 1 
and having now finiſhed as well as I can what relates to the 1 


firſt, I proceed to the ſecond, | PLA "$28 
I Havg endeayoured above to explain the difference of theſe „„ 


two ſubjects; and although, with. reſpect to the ſubſtances to 5 | 

be comprehended under each, they are not to be ſtrictly —B 

guiſhed, as it ſometimes happens that the ſame ſubſtance may 

belong to both ſubjects; yet I maintain, contrary to the practice WT 
Vor. II. | A 3 | 5 J 
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of writers on the materia medica, That ſuch ſubſtances ſhould be 
conſidered under the different views that may be taken of them 
as aliments or medicines ; and that theſe ſhould be confidered ſe- 
parately, to avoid diſtracting the ſtudent by differen VIEWS 292 
ſented at the * time. 


Ir is therefore that my readers will find here ſeveral 3 


ces under the title of Medicines, which were treated of before 


under that of Aliments. This, however, was neceſſary upon my 
plan, and wilt I hope be found uſeful, 


Wirn reſpec to the order in which medicines are to be conſi- 


dered, I have endeavoured above to determine what is the moſt 


proper plan for the purpoſe; and accordingly I have given a 
table explaining the whole of it. I am now to follow that plan; 
and therefore proceed, in the firſt place, to treat of Aſtringents. 
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STRINGENTS are ſuch ſubſtances as, applied to the human 

body, produce a contraction and condenſation in the ſoft 
ſolids, and thereby increaſe their denſity and force of coheſion. 
If they are applied to longitudinal fibres, the contraction is made 
in the length of theſe; but if applied to circular fibres, they 
diminiſh the diameters of the veſlcls or cavities which the ibres 


ſurround. 


Taz operation of aſtringents in general, in condenſing the 
ſolid, appears from their uſe in the tanning or making of lea- 
ther, in which they are ſo frequently employed. 


Taz lame operation alſo appears from their antiſeptic power, 


which ſeems to depend upon their preſerving the firmneſs and 


coheſion of the animal ſubſtances to which they are applied, for 


a much longer time than the firmneſs would have continued in 


theſe ſubſtances without wen application. 


- By 8 means aſtringents m the contraction of the * 
4 2 lid 


U 
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lid parts of animal bodies; is not very evident. It does not ſeem 
to be by introducing a matter into their ſubſtance; and in ſome 
caſes it ſeems to be rather by abſorbing and abſtraQing their 
fluid parts. In ſome caſes, where the ſubſtances applied are 
ſuch as coagulate the fluids of the human body, as acids and al- 
cohol, we can readily underſtand how the fame ſhould condenſe 
and contract the ſolids formed of the ſame fluids which thoſe 
matters coagulate. It does not, however, appear, that other 
aſtringents, void of acidity, act in the ſame manner; and their 
operation mult be referred to an attraction taking place between 
theſe aſtringents and the particles of the anmal ſolid, 


I forming a table of. medicines according to their ſeveral 
operations on the human body, it ſeemed proper to diſtinguiſh 
them as they operate upon the ſimple ſolid, which is much of 
the ſame. nature in the dead as in the living body; or as they 
operate upon the ſenſible and moving ſolids, which have their 
qualities and powers only as they exiſt in a living body. This di- 
ſtinction, on many occaſions, will be neceſſary and uſeful, but we 
cannot follow it throughout; ; and on theſe occaſions, where the 
medicines at the ſame time operate upon both the ſimple and 
living ſolid, the conſideration of their operation cannot be taken 


* 


W a „ e e een 


Tuis is the caſe with fete to our preſent ſubject, as 
aſtringents often operate upon the ſolids of both kinds. This, 
indeed, has not. been always obſerved; and it has been com- 
monly ſuppoſed, that aſtringents act more upon the ſimple 
than upon the living folid : and therefore, that they act almoſt 
only on the parts to which they are immediately applied. A very 
learned phyſician in writing on hemorrhagy, has this expreſſion : 
I do not lay any great ſtreſs upon the uſe of internal aſtringent 
«remedies, becauſe it does not appear likely from, reaſanjng 
6 that they ſhould do any ſervice ; and 1 am far from being 

. ; convinced 
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8 convinced by experience that they ever. do; except perhaps i in 


4 hemorrhagies of the prime viz,” HzBERDEx in Med. Tran, 


Vol. II. 432. This, however, I cannot hold to be juſt; and by the _ 


corrugation and conſtriction of the whole mouth and fauces, 
which happens from a ſmall. portion of aſfringents: being applied 
to a: ſmall: part of the tongue, I hold it to be demoiiſtrated that 


2 aſtringent effects may be communicated from { dne part to very 


ſhow their eſſects in other parts of the body ſo quickly, that they 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to have paſſed further than the ſtomach 


be aſcribed to an aſtringent power communicated from the ſto- 
mach to thoſe other parts. | 


* 
' 


ſom caſes; carried further than the ſtomach, and into the courſe 
of the circulation: but it muſt ſtill be obſerved, that in many of 


thoſe caſes the quantity of matter introduced is ſo ſmall, that 


4 when again diffuſed in the maſs of blood, and equally diſtribu- 
b ted to the different. parts of the body, it is obvious, that the por- 
| tion of it applied to a particular part cannot be ſufficient to 
produce any effect upon it; and therefore the effects which 
appear muſt be aſcribed to the general operation on the ſto- 
mach. Of all this doctrine, and particularly of the propagation 
of aſtringent power from the ſtomach to other parts, we have a 


ſtrong proof in this, that ſome of the moſt ſimple aſtringents 5 


taken into the ſtomach very ſoon after prevent the recurrence 
of a paroxyim of an intermittent fever, which p a a very ge- 
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aſtringents act upon the ſentient nerves; and therefore that the 
diſtant parts of the body. The ſame concluſiom appears elearly 


to be formed from this, that aſtringents taken into the ſtomach | 


itfelf; and therefore their ſudden effects in diſtant parts muſt 


Ir may, indeed, be alleged, that the. Aringenr matter is iſt 


| 
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As it i is, therefore, eſtabliſhed, that aſtringents act upon the 
moving fibres, as well as upon the ſimple ſolid, it will be readily 
conceived, that to their operation on the former their moſt con- 
ſiderable effects on the living body are to be aſcribed. As they 


contract the moving fibres, and increaſe their force of coheſion, 


they muſt increaſe their contractility, or what I call their tone, 
and they are, therefore, often properly named Tonics; and upon 
the ſame ground are fitly enough named Strengtheners or Robo- 
rants: which under theſe titles will be more fully conſider- 
ed hereafter. - 


Tu matter of aſtringents has been variouſly jndged of, and ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to conſiſt of acid and earth. In the aſtringents 
of an acerb taſte, ſuch a compoſition ſeems to be evident ; and 
the ſuppoſition is confirmed by obſerving, that an aſtringent qua- 
lity is produced by certain combinations of acid and earth as in 
the caſe of Alum. We muſt not, however, conclude this to be a 
general propoſition, as in many caſes a combination of acid and 
earth produces matter of very little aſtringent power, as hap- 
pens in the caſe of acids joined with calcarious earths; and in 
one caſe an acid joined with an abſorhent earth, as in magneſia 
alba, produces matter of a purgative quality. We cannot, there- 
fore, admit of this general propoſition, that aſtringents are 
formed by a combination of acid and earth. With reſpect to 
the greater part of the vegetable aſtringents, the preſence of an 
acid is by no means evident; and it is certain, that in the 
greater part of them, the quantity of acid is not ſo much as to 
ſaturate the earthy or other parts of the matter in their compoſi- 
tion: for the whole ſubſtance of the aſtringent appears ſtill to 
be a powerful abſorbent of acids capable of abſtracting them from 
other ſubſtances with which they are joined, as we ſhall ſhow _ 
more fully preſently. 


5 ThE 
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Tuts leads me to ſay in what manner we diſcover an aſtrin- 
gent quality to be in certain bodies. | 


In the i place, we diſcover it moſt certainly by their effects 
on the human body, and that by the taſte they give in the 
mouth; a ſenſe of conſt riction not only in the parts with which 
they come immediately in contact, but alſo in the whole of the 
internal ſurface of the mouth and fauces. This ſenſe of con- 
ſtriction is different from different ſubſtances; and I believe its 
degree may be taken as a mark of the power which ſuch ſub- 
ſtances may exert as aſtringents in the ſtomach, or other parts 


of the body. 


In the ſecond place, we diſcover an aſtringent quality in bodies 
by their being applied to x ſolution of green vitriol, in which 
they produce a black colour. This we ſuppoſe to be owing to 
the aſtringents abſtracting the acid of. the vitriol from the iron 
it was before joined with; and that therefore the iron falls down 
in the form of a black powder. I ſhall not inſiſt further on the 
theory of this operation, but ſhall endeayour to apply it to our 


purpoſe. 


As experiments ſhow that aſtringent ſubſtances applied to 
the ſolution of vitriol produce more ſuddenly a black colour, and 
that of a greater degree of blackneſs, in proportion to the 
other marks they give of their aſtringency, ſo we may employ this 
experiment to determine the power of aſtringency in different 
ſubſtances. For this purpoſe, the learned BerG1vs, in his late 
Treatiſe on the Materia Medica, has given us his experiments of 
the application of almoſt every vegetable ſubſtance to the ſolu- 
tion of green vitriol ; and I have much reaſon to believe, that 
his experiments have been accurately made and faithfully re- 
ported: From them, I think we learn what I have juſt now al- 
leged, that the aſtringent power is in proportion to the ſudden- 

neſs 


- 
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neſs with, which they firike a black colour, and to the degree 
in which they produce it. By this the learned author points 
out what ſubſtances are the moſt powerful aſtringents ; and in 
like manner, what are the weaker kinds of the many which for- 
merly entered-promiſcuouſly' into our liſts of aſtringents : and I 
ſhall hereafter make uſe of his experiments in determining the 
Ci! 3 power of particular ſubſtances. | 
| | einn 
Bur before Joentierunbotii this. think it proper to obſerve 
| here, that every ſubſtance which ſtrikes a black colour with a 
4 ſolution of green vitriol, is not to be conſidered as an aſtringent; 
| for it may happen that a ſmall portion of aſtringent matter may 
be preſent in ſubſtances in which a matter of contrary quality 
truly prevails ; aud there cannot be a ſtronger inſtance of this 
than in the herb Malya, the juice of which ſtrikes ſome black 
colour: and from the experiments of Be ro1vs, it will appearthat: 8 
the ſame happens with reſpect to many other vegetable ſubſtances! 
which have not been, nor cannot be, woe as aſtritzent | 
matters. ; U 8 
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A 6 ad obſervation to be made is, that certain aſtringents, 
| which otherwiſe: give proof of their aſtringent power, do not 
i firike a black colour with the ſolution of vitriol, br do it more 
| 5 veakly than in proportion to their aſtringent powers. We have 
| an inſtayge, of this in the. juice. of quinces, and ſome other 
acerb ſubſtances; which is- probably. owing to this, that the 
| aſtringent matter in, theſe ſubſtances: is RA pits * wein 

chat is already preſent in them. 5 | 


* 


* 


it WuraArT judgment; concerning the nature of vegetables, may 
be formed from the different colours which are produced by 
i 4 EY | them 
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them when applied to * * of vitriol remains yet to be i in- 
| quired into. 


Tux general effects of aſtringents on the human body are ex- 
preſſed above in the definition; but in what different ſtates of 
the body, that is, in what diſeaſes they are to be nn is 
yet to be ſaid. 


In all caſes of general debility, they may be ſuppoſed to be 
| uſeful ; and in that ſtate which has been called a Cachexy, and 
which often forms the beginning of dropſy, the preparations of 
iron formed by a combination of an acid with that metal have been 
employed with much benefit : but I do not know of any other 
ſimple aſtringent, that in the ſame caſe has. been employed with 
— In one caſe, their power in taking off the atony of 
the ſyſtem is very remarkable, and that is in the caſe of inter- 
mittent fevers. In another place, in my Fir/t Lines of the Practice 
of Phyfic, I have ſhown that the recurrence of the paroxyſm of in- 
termittent feyers depends upon the recurrence of a ſtate of atony 
in the ſyſtem, and that the paroxyſm is prevented by various 
means of obviating the recurrence of that atony ; and a frequent 
experience has ſhowed the power of aſtringents in this reſpect. 
It is true, that, even for this purpoſe, their tonic powers are much 
increaſed by their being combined with bitters, as we ſhall ex- 
plain in another place; but in the mean time, as the moſt / 
ſimple aſtringents frequently anſwer the purpoſe, it does not 
prevent our perceiving that aſtringents by themſelves are capable 
of increaſing the tone of the moving fibres over the whole 
body. | 


ASTRINGENTS afe conſidered as eſpecially uſeful in reſtraining 
n evacuations; and, in the firſt place, hemorrhagies, or 
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the evacuations of red blood; and I have no doubt of their being 
fitted for this purpoſe, or of their truly anſwering it: but I muſt 
own, that there is no practice in which I have been more fre- 


_ quently diſappointed than in the employment of aſtringents in 


the caſe of hemorrhagy. I aſcribe my failure to this, that though 
aſtringents taken into the ſtomach gives ſome increaſe of tone 
over the whole ſyſtem; yet they are not powerful enough for 
producing ſuch conſtriction in diſtant parts, as may be ſuffi- 
cient for overcoming the increaſed impetus of the blood in 
the veſſels. This, however, I would aſſert with reſpec to cer- 
tain aſtringents only, and allow that there may be in the differ- 
ent kinds more or leſs power of propagating their effects from 
the ſtomach to diſtant parts, as I ſhall endeayour to take notice 
of when treating of particular aſtringents. 


On this ſubject I imagine it is proper to obſerve, that the dif- 
ferent effects of aſtringents will depend on the nature of the he- 
morrhagy to which they are applied. Hemorrhagies may de- 
pend upon the increaſed action of the veſlels forcing an opening 
or rupture in their extremities, or the ſame diſeaſe may depend 
upon a loſs of tone in the extremities of the blood-veſlels, 
allowing them to be opened without any increaſe in the ac- 
tion of the veſſels ; and merely by the ordinary, or perhaps even 
a leſs than uſual, impetus of the blood in them. In theſe two 
kinds of hemorrhagies the effects of aſtringents muſt be differ- 
ent. In the former, they may not only be ineffectual, but may 
be actually hurtful, by increaſing the tone and action of the veſ- 
ſels; and it is only the latter caſe to which they are properly 
adapted, and can be uſeful, as will be better underſtood from 
the doctrine concerning Menorrhagia, which I have delivered 


in my Fir Lines of the Practice of Phy/ic. 


ASTRINGENTS; 


«..# 


car.. ASTRINGENTS. 


| ASTRINGENTS are alſo employed in reſtraining the exceſs of 


ſerous evacuations ; and are therefore employed in the caſe of 


diarrhcea. Here their efficacy is evident; and will be readily 
accounted for by their being immediately applied to the parts af- 
fected. But it is extremely neceſſary here to take notice of an 
error very generally prevailing in writers on the materia medi- 


ca, in their relating the virtues and powers of aſtringents. They 
very generally mention the virtues of aſtringents as equally 


adapted to diarrhcea and to dyſentery ; but I maintain that theſe 
two diſeaſes are very different from one another : ſo that while 
diarrhoea conſiſts in an increaſed evacuation from the exhalants 
and excretories on the internal ſurface of the inteſtines, which 


may be reſtrained by aſtringents applied, the dyſentery conſiſts 


or depends upon an increaſed conſtriction in a conſiderable por- 


tion of the inteſtinal canal, which muſt be increaſed by the ap- 
plication of ſuch aſtringents. This is now well underſtood ; 
and practitioners very univerſally obſerve, that aſtringents are not 


only ineffectual, but very hurtful in dyſentery ; and therefore 
we aſſert, that the marking of aſtringents as equally nen to 


both diſeaſes is a pernicious error. 


BESsIDE diarrhcea, aſtringents are ſaid to be pF to the re- 
ſtraining of other ſerous evacuations ; but I muſt ſay, that j in 
practice I have been as much diſappointed in theſe caſes as in 
the caſe of Hemorrhagy : and upon the ſame ground, that the 
effects of aſtringents taken into the ſtomach are not propagated 


ſo powerfully to diſtant parts as to produce the conſtrictions re- 


quired in them. This I have had occaſion to obſerve with re- 
gard to the Leucorrbea, or Fluor albus. For the cure of this diſ- 
eaſe, I find forty remedies recommended by writers on the ma- 
teria medica; but I have met with forty caſes of it, in which 


not one of thoſe remedies were of any ſervice, 
If | | 


; tt 
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ISIS VI the moſt part of practitioners have had occaſion to 
obſerve the ſame inefficacy of internal aſtringents inthe caſe of 
gleets, or ſerous evacuations from the urethra in males; and 
therefore will jadge with me, that materia medica writers have 
been much too liberal in aſcribing virtues to aſtringents in thoſe 
caſes, How far a diſtinction is to be made in thoſe caſes with 
reſpect to different aſtringents, I ſhall conſider hereafter. 


Ir may be ſuppoſed by ſome, that there is an analogy between 
thoſe caſes of increaſed ſerous evacuations, and the exceſſive diſ- 
charge of a ſerous fluid from ulcers; and, therefore, that to reme- 
dy this, internal aſtringents may be employed. I believe the pro- 

priety of this meaſure may be well founded; but at the ſame . 
time, it does not appear that the good effects in theſe caſes de- 
pends upon a conſtriction produced on the extremities of the 

_ veſſels pouring out the fluids, ſo much as. upon reſtoring the 

tone, perhaps the inflammatory ſtate, of the veſſels that is neceſ- 
fary to the production of laudable pus. 


In mentioning the general effects of aſtringents, I muſt not 
omit their ſingular power of relieving the ſymptoms which at- 
tend the preſence of a calculus in the urinary paſſages, Among 
the diſſertations of Dx Hevucner, formerly a profeſſor at Wit- 
temberg, there is one under this title, Calculus per adſtrin- 
gentia pellendus. In this he ſhows, that almoſt at all times, 
and by the moſt eminent phyſicians, aſtringents have been 
employed in calculous caſes, He is, indeed, intent upon 
ſhowing that aſtringents have been employed in promoting 
the excretion of calculi; but I preſume that, in the caſes in 
which thoſe remedies appeared ſucceſsful, the calculous matter 
was only ſuppoſed to be evacuated, becauſe the patient was re- 


lieved from the ſymptoms that he formerly laboured under. But 
we now know that theſe ſymptoms may be relieyed without the 
ſtone's 


* 
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ſtone's having been diſſolved or evacuated : | at among pn 


may be reckoned. A proof of this appears in the uſe of the 


leaves of the Uva ui; which not only from the experiments 


medicines that may operate in this manner, I belieye aſtringents 
of the late DZ Hazen, but alſo from my own, I have found to be 
often powerful in relieving the ſymptoms of calculus. This 
plant is manifeſtly a powerful aſtringent ; and in what manner 
this, and other aſtringents are uſeful in the caſes mention- 
ed, may be difficult to explain; but I ſhall offer a conjecture 
on the ſubject. I ſuppoſe their effect to depend upon their ab- 
forbing acid in the ſtomach. Their powerful attraction of acid 
we have mentioned above: and that thereby they may be uſeful 


in calculous caſes, is rendered probable by this, that the medi- 


cines which of late have been found the moſt powerful in re- 
lieving the ſymptoms of calculus, are a variety of alkalines, 
which are known to do this without their acting at all in diſſol- 


ving the ſtone. 


WHEN we have thus ſaid in what diſeaſes aſtringents are uſeful, 
it is proper to remark, that materia medica writers mark them 
as uſeful in a diſeaſe in which we would allege, both from theory 
and experience, that they are of no uſe at all; that is, in the 
caſe of hernia, which in our opinion does not depend upon any 
laxity of the inteſtinal canal, but upon the laxity of the con- 
taining teguments ; to which we believe the operation of inter- 


nal aſtringents can hardly reach. 


ArTER mentioning the diſeaſes in which aſtringents are ſup- 
poſed to be uſeful, it is proper for me to obſerve that they are 
improperly employed in reſtraining evacuations, whether of 
blood or of ſerous fluids, when theſe evacuations can be truly 
conſidered as critical, or as neceſſary to relieve a plethoric ſtate 
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of the ſyſtem, except when the evacuations proceed to an ex- 
ceſs that threatens to be in danger of inducing death, or at leaſt 
of inducing a great and dangerous debility. In ſuch caſes, the 
Jadicious praQitioner will balance between the conſequences to 
be apprehended : but we cannot miſs to remark here, that the 
Stahlians, and other German phyficians, by ſuppoſing plethora 
and cacochymy more frequently than they exiſt, have limited 
the employ ment of aſtringents too much. 


ASTRINGENT matter is very generally preſent in the vege- 
table kingdom, and ſometimes in all the different parts of plants ; 
but moſt frequently in their barks, ſometimes in the roots, 
more rarely in the leaves, and more ſeldom ſtill in the flowers ; 
though there are exceptions to all of theſe as general rules, 


Wirn reſpect to the pharmaceutical treatment of aſtringents, 
we in the firſt place obſerve, that they are moſt uſeful when they 
are taken in their entire ſtate, and when given, as the common 
language is, in ſubſtance ; and we are perſuaded that the gaſtric 
liquor extracts them more powerfully than any other menſtruum 
we could apply. It is, however, on many occaſions, proper to 
employ them in a liquid form; and for that purpoſe they have 
been treated by diſtillation, infuſion, and decoction. 


ASTRINGENTS very rarely conſiſt of odorous or volatile parts. 
They are very univerſally of a fixed nature, and nothing riſes 
from them in diſtillation with water ; and even in thoſe caſes 
where their odorous and volatile parts ariſe, it is found that no 
of the aſtringent quality is at the ſame time communicated 
to the diſtilled water; and therefore the diſtilled waters drawn 
from aſtringents formerly kept i in the ſhops, were on that account 


abſolutely inert. 
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 A8TRINGENTS are properly enough treated by infufion, and 


readily yield their qualities either to an aqueous or ſpirituous 


menſtraum. The extract obtained by water is in larger propor- 
tion than that obtained by ſpirit : but that the aſtringency is 
greater in the one than in the other is not certainly determined; 
and the choice of the infuſions is made rather according as - 
the menſtruum is more or leſs adapted to the purpoſe of the 
medicine, than by any conſideration of the aſtringent power ex- 
tracted by it. 


ASTRINGENTS are alſo treated by decoction in water; and in 
this way a ſtronger impregnation can be obtained than by in- 
fuſion : but it appears to me that the aſtringent matter is ex- 
tracted in a more entire ſtate by infuſion, and that in decoction 
there is always ſome decompoſition takes place; with what effect, 
however, on the ſubſtance as a medicine, we cannot certainly de- 
termine. | | 


HaviG thus treated of aſtringents in general, I proceed now 


to give ſome remarks jon the particular aſtringents that have 


been, or may be, employed, and that in the order of the gene» 
ral catalogue of medicines that _ been Is | 


PARTICULAR AS TRINGENTS. 


Borus RUBRA. 


Tux bolus armena ſtood in our diſpenſatory liſts long after 
we had ceaſed to import any ſuch ſubſtance from the eaſt; but i 
it is now entirely omitted 11 in our Britiſh catalogues, 


A 
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A noun of fimilar earths, under the titles of Terre Sigil- 


late, or ſealed earths, ſtill hold a place in foreign catalogues; 


but they are now entirely neglected in Britain, and we retain 
of the bolar earths the Bolus Gallica only. | os ge 


Tun, dns; Fn will alſo be expunged; for I cannot 
perceive in it any ſort of medicinal quality. Applied to the 
tongue in a dry and powdery ſtate, by abſorbing the moiſture 
of the part, they give ſome ſenſe of auſterity and aſtringency ; 
but npon a more complete diffuſion, that entirely diſappears : 
and as they are not ſoluble in any of the animal fluids, I cannot 
believe in their exerting any aſtringent power even in the all- 
r en 


I Haves never found them of any uſe; and I muſt have bet- 
ter authority than that of the late Dr Hitt to make me believe 
that they have ever been of ſervice in diarrhœas and dyſente- 
ries. See H1LL's Materia Medica, page 180. Theſe earths diſcover 
no alkaline part in their compoſition that can be diſſolved by 
vegetable acids, and therefore they cannot be uſeful as abſorb- 
ents of acid in the ſtomach ; and much leſs do they diſcover 
any acid that can be the foundation of Dr BoꝝxHAAVRH's cha- 
rater of Laudatiſſime boli, See Aph. 88. at the end of the pa- 
ragraph. Nor can I find any foundation for the opinion of his 
commentator VAN SwIETEN, page 128. that by correcting pu- 
trid matters, they are uſeful in dyſenteries attended with much 


putreſcency. 


Cr 4A. 


Maur phyficians would introduce here this and many other 
abſorbent earths, as they ſuppoſe Ow: when combined with 
3 acids, 


ps oft. ee 
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ciently pure and fit for the purpoſes of eien 
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acids, 6 but ſo i by the ſen- 
ſible qualities of ſuch compounds, their aſtringent quality is 


very inconſiderable; and the effects of abſorbents in inducing 
coſtiveneſs, eyen when uſed very largely, we have not obſerved. 
Their effects, either in this way or in curing diarrhea, if truly 
obſerved; we would aſcribe rather to their correcting acidity than 
to their aſtringency. See what I have ſaid Coag on aſtringents | 
in general. | tf 24 7 Gt entre 19 \fÞ 


N 


ALUMEN. 


I Do not think it my buſineſs here to give any account of 
the practices by which this ſubſtance is produced from ſeveral 
foſſil matters, as this has been done already by ſeveral writers 
more ſcientifically than I could; nor do I think it neceſſary af- 
ter MARGRAAF to give any account of the peculiar part of Clay 
that, with the vitriolic acid, enters into the compoſition of 
alum. It is enough for me, that this is a ſubſtance very well 


known; and that in the ſame ſtate in which it is employed in 


various arts, and as commonly exhibited in our ſhops, it is ſuffi- 


— * 
— 


HRE we conſider 8 its uſe in medicine, and chiefly as an 
aſtringent of the moſt powerful kind. It is uſed both internal- 


ly and externally. With reſpe& to its internal uſe, I am ſur- 


priſed to find that it ſeems not to have been employed with 


other aſtringents in diarrhœa. Some materia medica writers 
indeed mention its being ſuited to cure this diſeaſe; but I have 


not met with any practical writer who preſcribes it in ſuch 
caſes. Governed like other practitioners by imitation and ha- 
bit, I have ſeldom employed it; but I * . it ſo much 

Vol. I. | | C | _ 
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as to maſts me judge that in  darrhrns fe may be uſed with ad- 
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Ix has 8 given Mterubny; chiefly i in the 1 of e 
ivy from the lungs or from the uterus. In the caſe of  hiz- 
moptyſis I have not found it uſeful; and this I believe happened 
from the hzmoptyſis being always an active hæmorrhagy, in 
which aſtringents ſeem to be always hurtful. But in menor- 
| rhagia, and other uterine hæmorrhagies, which often depend 
upon a laxity of the veſſels of the uterus, it may be of ſervice ; 
and we have often found it to be fo, It ſhould be given at firſt 
in ſmall doſes, as it is ready to irritate the ſtomach : and in ſe- 
veral inſtances I have found it rejected by vomiting ; and what 
is more extraordinary, I have known large doſes of it operate 
as a purgative. In urgent caſes, however, the doſes muſt be 
frequently repeated and increaſed, for it has been only from 
large quantities given, that its effects have appeared to be con- 
fiderable. We begin by giving it in doſes of five grains; but 
have gone the length of a ſcruple, and have ali ſuch a doſe 


ſeveral times in a day. 


ALuM ts ds frequently employed in the Fluor albus, and 
particularly on the recommendation of Dn Tuomson, Medical 
ar,, IV. 38. ; but I have been very often PRESS: of its: 
effect. 1 

Ir was ſtrongly recommended by Dr Map for the cure of 
diabetes ; but in our hoſpital the ſerum aluminoſum has been | 
frequently employed in diabetes without ſucceſs, 


Anon the other remedies of intermittent fevers, alum joined 
with nutmeg has been mentioned ; and the analogy with other to- 
nic powers renders it a probable remedy. IL have tried it by giving. 

1 ; of 
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-Y large doſe of i itan kobrc ora little more before the Winz on of 

4 paroxyſin ; and in ſome inſtances it has prevented this: But 
both the alum and nutmeg were diſagreeable to the ſtomach, 
and prevented a repetition, wen more agreeable: and more cer- 


tain medicines were at Hand; tis $3311 -£ 


"es the time hat rn wrote Des Pertes de Sang, 
and propoſed alum as a ſpecific for the cure of theſe, it was 
long common to employ alum in the form propofed by HeLve- 
Tivs, that i is, as fuſed with a certain proportion of Sanguis dra- 
conis, ſuppoſed to be an aſtringent: but as this is a medicine. 
not ſoluble in the human fluids, and therefore abſolutely inert, 
it has been juſtly rejected. If, as Dr Lewis ſuppoſed it to be, 
more ſlowly diſſolved in the ſtomach, and therefore introducing 
the alum more gradually, it miglit be proper; but we are 
perſuaded that the Sanguis draconis rather prevented the 
operation of the alum altogether; and if the flow: intro- 
duction is to be ſtudied, this may be obtained by ſmaller doſes 
than even thoſe above mentioned. The Edinburgh college have 
thought proper to continue the title of Pulvis Stypticus, that 
our practitioners had been long accuſtomed to; but they have 
added a more valuable aſtringent than the dragon's blood, that 
is, the gum Kino, which does not make in colour or doſe a me- 
dicine different Aan the compoſition formerly Koen in che 


Al un is more frequently uſed externally than e ef par- 
ticularly in gargles, in relaxations of the uvula, and other ſwel- 
ling of the mucous membrane of the fauces, when there is not 
at the ſame time any acute inflammation preſent ; but I have 
known it employed in every ſtate of the eynanche tonſillaris 


n ann ee In many perſons who are liable to be 
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aſſected with this ſwelling from flight applications of cold, we 
have known the diſcaſe prevented, or ſoon removed, by the uſe 
of a decoction of oak bark, to a pound of which half a dram of 
alum and two ounces of brandy were added. The ſame gargle, 
without the ſpirits, is uſeful in the caſe of ſpongy ſwelled gums 
and looſe teeth, from ſcurvy or other cauſes, 


4055 is alſo uſeful in cas the ophthalmia membranarum,, 
and ſeems ts me more powerful for this purpoſe than either 
white vitriol or ſugar of lead. It is commonly employed in the 
form of the coagulum aluminoſum ; but I have found the ſolu- 
tion in water to be ſtil] more effeQtual, employing from two to» 
five n of alum to the ounce of water. 


Buzxr alum has been much FTP as an eſcharotic for 
_ conſuming proud fleſh in ulcers ; but it is not near fo powerful. 
as the preparations. of either mercury or copper.. 


Fzxnrvum five CHALYBs, Iron or Steel, The term Mars, introdu- 
oed by the chemiſts, is very frequently employed. 


Born titles ſtand in the catalogue of the London college: 
and in preparing the rubigo, they ſeem to have preferred the 
chaly bs; but on what foundation we cannot perceive. We ſuppoſe 
it to be quite indifferent whether the one or the other is employed; 
but if we were to give any preference; we ſhould think it due to 
the iron in. its ſoft: malleable ſtate, or in what we call Forged Iron. 
As Iron, like all other metals, in its ſolid and entire ſtate, is 
not active with regard to our bodies, without being corroded or 

diſſolved by ſaline matters, ſo we judge it to be rendered active 
 enly by being combined with acids. le has been common. 
nen 
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enough to give [kb entire metal, brought by filing into a fine 

powder, and with very good effects, as a medicine; This, 
however, we do not conſider as any. exception to-our general. 

rule: for we are perſuaded that there is conſtantly preſent in 
the human ſtomach a quantity of acid capable of diſſolving 
iron; and we hold this to be a proof of it, that we never knew 
iron given in its metallic or ſlightly corroded ſtate, without pro- 
ducing a blackneſs in the ſtools, which to us. Wy preſumes. 
a previous ſolution of the iron in acids.. HOTELS | 


As this ib bastler with acids is neceſſary, ſo phyſicians and 
chemiſts have diverſified this combination a hundred ways : and 
we do not know a preparation of iron for the purpoſe of medi- 
cine that, has not been prepared by a combination with acids, 
or by bringing the iron into, a ſtate that rendered it readily ſo- 
luble by the acid of the ſtomach; and Dr Lewis very properly 
obſerves, that Pruſſian blue, though truly containing a quantity 
of iron, as it is not ſoluble in any acid, is the leaſt promiſing of 
all the medicinal. preparations. 9 


# 


Ivo not think it neceſſary to enumerate here the various pre- 
parations that have formerly ſtood, or ſtill ſtand, in our diſpen- 
ſatories, as they all agree in the ſame medical virtue, and are 
only proper as convenient for being exhibited in different forms. 

The Edinburgh college have endeavoured to make an improve- 
ment in preparing a ſpirituous tincture, as the tinctures of that 
kind formerly prepared were liable in keeping to let fall a por- 
tion of what they had diſſolved, and of thereby becoming con- 
ſtantly weaker the longer they were kept. The college, as 
taught by Dr BLack, have obviated this, by ordering the tinc- 
ture to be made of the ſquamæ ferri, as a portion of iron depri- 
ved of its phlogiſton, and therefore en, into a more ſtrict; 
union with the acid. 


non; 
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non combined with acids becomes an \aſteiogeve ſubſtance ; 
| and upon its aſtringent and tonic powers its medicinal virtues 
entirely depend: for by increaſing the tone of the en it in- 
creaſes their 1 and e I e n 


\ ' Ws 1 not chink it es here to take any notice of the 
doctrine of Mencn1n1 concerning the iron conſtantly preſent 
in the blood of animals, or the manner in which it is introdu- 
ced into it, We think it is enough to ſay, that his experiments; 
both on men and brutes, ſhow clearly that iron introduced into- 
the ſtomach, and acting there, has the power of ane 7 
| petite, and the vigour. of the circulation. 


| f | 

1 8 Mp oa formerly ſuppoſed that iron had a double 
power of ſometimes increaſing and ſometimes reſtraining eva- 
cuations, and fancied that different preparations poſſeſſed theſe 
different powers: but in this they were miſtaken, as we have 
maintained above, that every preparation ſoluble in acids has 
the ſame aſtringent and tonic power; and the Croci which were 
diſtinguiſhed as aperient or aſtringent, have commonly neither 
the one nor the other quality. | 


Ir is, e ſtill true, that the ſame preparation, as Dr 
Lzw1s has judiciguſly obſerved, may ſometimes exert an ape- 
rient and ſometimes an aſtringent power, according to the 
ſtate of the body they are applied to. If, for example, a reten- 
tion of menſes depends upon a weakneſs in the veſſels of the 
uterus, chalybeate medicines, by invigorating the force of the 
veſſels, may cure the diſeaſe, and may thereby appear to be 
aperient : and, on the contrary, in a menorrhagia, when the 
diſeaſe depends upon a laxity of the extreme veſſels of the ute- 
rus, iron exhibited, by reſtoring. the tone of theſe Om =" 
oy an aſtringent operation. 


By 
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By tee of this Kind; the mütikty or propriety of , 
the medicinal preparations of iron may be determined. In 

all caſes of active bemorrhagy, they muſt be hurtful ; and 
in caſes of hemorthagy from external violence, I would are 
them to be uſeleſs, if not hurtful. In caſes of a general flac- 
cidity, as it is frequently marked under the title of Cachexy, | 
and in all caſes of evacuations from laxity, whether ſan- 


guine or lerous; they are RF to. be the moſt W N reme - 


dies. N * 


Ws are perſuaded that the good effects of the RT of © ; 
iron have been often miſſed by their being given in too ſmall 


doſes. The ſaline preparations, in large doſes, are ready to irri- 
tate the ſtomach ; and both on this-account, and on ſome other 


conſiderations, it may be always proper to begin with ſmall doſes, 


and to increaſe them by degrees: but we have often found, that no 
great benefit is to be-obtained but when large quantities, either 


by the ſize of the doſes, or by the long continuance of them, haye | 
been thrown in. We have found the ſimple ruſt as effeQual as any . 


other preparation, and we have always found the ſtomach bear 


It better than any other. We begin with a doſe. of five grains, 


but increaſe it gradually to what the ſtomach eaſily bears. We 
have been informed of its being given to the quantity of ſix 


drachms in one day; but we have hardly found any ſtomach that 


would bear the third part of that quantity without much fick- 
neſs, I think the ſtomach commonly bears it better by ſome 


aromatic being Joined with it. 


CO Copper. By the een , Fonus. 
5 | 


I HAVE no doubt of putting this metal i into the liſt of aſtrin- 


3 — ; gents ; 3. , 
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_ gents; for though it poſſeſſes very ſtrongly ſtimulant powers, 
which often prevent onr perceiving its aſtringency, yet we can, 


by employing the milder preparations of it, or perhaps by pre- 


paring it ſo as to take away the whole of i its n 1016 Heb 


obtain i its tonic ere 


* 
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preparation of copper, in which the ſtimulant powers of it had 
been entirely taken away; and when taken into the ſtomach 
excited no nauſea, but excited a certain thrilling formicationem 


over the whole body, extending to the very points of the fin- 


gers; and this medicine had proved uſeful in epilepſies, which 
I think is the ſame. thing as if he had ſaid it poſſeſſed a tonic 
power. I have not yet diſcovered the method of making ſuch 
a preparation of copper; and therefore I employ either a ſmall 
doſe of the blue vitriol or a combination of copper with ſal am- 


moniac, which 1 conſider as a milder preparation than the com- 


bination of the copper with an acid. I give the blue vitriol ia 
the doſe of a quarter or half a grain according to the age of the 


the doſe to what the ſtomach will bear without vomiting, but 
allow it to go ſo far as to occafion ſome ſickneſs and even nau- 
ſea, This medicine continued for ſome time, has proved an uſe- 
ful tonic in certain caſes of epilepſy and hyſteria. On ſome oc- 
caſions it has proved diuretic; and on ſome others anthelmin- 
tic. The combination of copper with an ammoniacal ſalt, I 
learned from the Acta Nature curios: and firſt introduced it into the 
practice of this country; and it now ſtands in our Diſpenſatory 
under the title of the Cuprum ammoniacum. In many inſtances it 
has proved a cure of epilepſy, and thereby diſcovered its aſtrin- 
gent and tonic power, It is employed in the ſame manner as I 
have ſaid above of the blue vitriol, by beginning with ſmall do- 


=” * a ſes 


perſon; and in repeating the medicine twice a-day, I increaſe. 
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ſes of half a grain, and jncreaſing theſe by degrees to what tha 
ſtomach will bear. I ſind it commonly more manageable than 

the blue vitriol;- and in many inſtances have carried the doſe to 
five grains, and in ſome ſtill further, In many caſes it has pro- 
ved a cure of epilepſy ; but in many others it has entirely failed 
in being ſuch. When, in the courſe of a month, it has not ſhown 
any good effects, I deſiſt from its further vie, as I ſuſpect that large 
quantities of copper introduced may, like lead, prove hartful to 
the body: and therefore, in caſes of periodical epilepſy, after gi- 
ving the medicine conſtantly during one interval, if the diſeaſe 
ſtill continues, I afterwards give the medicine only for ſome 
days before an expected acceſſion; and i in this manner 1 have 


me 


4 3 5 reparations Ry copper, we wh cent the various 
writings on the uſe of copper-veſſels in the kitchen. There 
have now been many publiſhed, and are well known. The 
facts they have related prove beyond a doubt, chat copper in - 
troduced into the body to a certain quantity may prove very 
miſchievous, though their violent effects may not at firſt appear; 
but when they do appear they have been often fatal. What quan- 
tity of it is neceſlary to render it poiſonous, I cannot exactly 
determine; but I know that uſed in conſiderable quantity, in 
ſuch doſes as have been mentioned above, it has not diſcovered its 
deleterious eſſects: but at the ſame time, I am ſo well perſuaded 
of its deleterious tendency, that it ſeemed incumbent on me 
to give the caution I have juſt now mentioned; and its eſcharo 
tic powers, when uſed externally, ſufficiently confirm my ſuſpi- 


Tus eſcharotic powers of the preparations of copper bave been 
dns and employed from the moſt ancient times for cleanſing 


foul ulcers, and bringing them to 2 a * pus; but 
D ſince 


- 
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fnce the introduction of the uſe of mercury in the 16th century, 
the preparations of this have been more commonly employed. 
The operation of copper and mercury ſeem to be very much the 
ſame; and whether the one is preferable to the other, I cannot 
determine: but in ſome caſes I have found the copper ſucceed, 


but whether this depended upon any peculiar power in the one 
ſubſtance more than in the other, or upon the different degree 
of acrimony in the different preparations employed, I am at a 
loſs to determine : but think the ſurgeons ought to. attend more 
particularly to this ſubject. 


Wurm the preparations of copper are applied to an entire ſur- 
face, they manifeſtly diſcover an aſtringent power; and upon 
that footing they have been injected into the urethra in gonor- 
rhœas and gleets; with what propriety it is not my buſineſs to 
determine here, the queſt ion being with reſpect to aſtringents in 
general, and not with reſpect to copper in particular. 


Tux aſtringent powers of the preparations of copper have 
eſpecially appeared in the application of them to the eyes; and 
we have known a weak ſolution of verdegris uſeful in reſtrain- 
ing inflammation: but it is ſo ready to prove irritating to that 
ſenſible organ, that a great deal of nicety is neceſſary in the em- 
ployment of it; and we ſeem to have a milder preparation in the 
aqua ſapphirina. It is, however, abſurd to order this prepa- 
ration in ſuch a manner as to allow the ſtrength of it to be liable 
to much uncertainty; and the Edinburgh college have properly 
ordered it ſo as it may be brought to a ſtandard. It has com- 
monly been ſuppoſed, that the aqua ſapphirina was ſuited to 
take off ſpecks or opaque ſpots that appear upon the cornea, and 
which has been ſuppoſed to imply an eſcharotic power: but 
this certainly is ſeldom the caſe; and it ſeems to act only 


3, by 


y hen the mercury before employed had appeared leſs effetual; | 
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by an aſtringent power, diminiſhing the impetus of the fluade in 
the veſſels which terminate in the e * e 

In noodbie: has, the operation of the preparations af | 
copper upon the eyes may be miſtaken. It has been com- 
mon to introduce a portion of verdegris into the ointments, 
which, in caſes of ophthalmia, are applied to the edges of the 
eye: lids; and this may be ſuppoſed to be on the footing of aſtrin- 
gents: but as the application is eſpecially employed in caſes of 
the ophthalmia tarſi, in which there is almoſt always ſome exco- 
riation of the tarſus, it is probable that the verdegris acts 
here as an eſcharotic. 


* 


PLUMBUM, Lead. Saturn. 


* 


* 
. 


Tux aſtringent powers of the ſaline preparations of this me- 
tal are now ſufficiently aſcertained ; but at the ſame time it is 
equally well known, that all theſe preparations, and the vapours 
exhaled from the metal itſelf, or its calces introduced into the 
body, diſcover a ſedative power extremely noxious to the human 
ſyſtem. It is therefore difficult to determine how far we can 
employ the, aſtringent and tonic operation of this metal, and be 
at the ſame time ſecure againſt its deleterious powers, eſpecially 
as theſe deleterious powers do not always immediately diſcover 
their operation, and very often only after they have long re- 
mained latent and unheeded in the body. 


Tnvs Dr HuxTDERMARK, formerly a Profeſſor at Leipſic, in 
the appendix to the 7th volume of the Acta Nature curigſorum, has 
given us a diſſertation de ſacchari ſaturni uſu interno ſalutari- and 
1 have no doubt that the learned profeſſor had, upon ſome oc- 


D 3 caſions, 


1 
11 
: 


ly do when introduced by the mouth, or when the yapours of 


7 * a % 5 
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tafions, forns the facchanun ature} moderate the adtivity of 
the ſyſtem in fevers ; for it appears that other preparations of 
lead had formerly been employed in fevers by other practition- 


en: but hardly any body now a- days will think, that Dr Howr- 


DERMANRK, or thoſe other practitioners, were ſuſſiciently aware 
of, or attentive to, the conſequences to be apprehended ; and 
therefore that they could warrant us in any caſe againſt theſe 
Hug very miſchievous. 


Tuis ſeems to be ſo much the caſe at preſent, that hardly any 
practitioner will now think of employing any preparations of 
lead as internal medicines : but in proportion as the fayour for 
theſe has declined, that for its external uſe has greatly increaſed. 
We are, however, at a loſs to determine politively, what is its 
operation, or to explain in many caſes where its effects are evident, 
how the ſuppoſed operations could produce them. It is the writing 
of Mr GovL An of Montpelier that has raiſed theſe donbts, It is 
difficult to deny facts poſitively aſſerted ; but we find in Gov- 
14s writing ſo many facts not confirmed by our own expe- 
tience, ſo many marks of partiality to the medicine he recom- 


mends, and fo much frivolous theory by which he ſupports it; 


that his credit with me is indeed very little. I am much of opi- 
gion, that nobody can conſult him with ſafety, without attend- 
ing to the very judicious and ingenions criticifm publiſhed on 


the ſubject by Mr Alk EN of Warrington; and J am diſpoſed to 


leave my readers to be moſt properly informed of the virtues of 
lead applied externally in lotion, poultice, or ointment, to Mr 
Alk x's work. I have only this to obſerve, that Mr Alk EN 
ſeems diſpoſed to think, that the ſaline preparations of lead ex- 
ternally applied, never enter into the ſyſtem in ſuch quantity as 
to aſſect the general ſyſtem in the ſame manner as they common- 


lead 
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lead are applied - But Dr Präciv ak has given us a fact that 

may lead us to believe, that Dr Alkgx's opinion is not well 
founded; and we judge it to be very probable, that though lead 

applied to the entire furface can hardly enter in ſuch quantity 
as to be noxious to the ſyſtem, yet that when applied to an ul- 
cerated ſurface capable of a promiſcuous abſorption, it may be 
taken in in ſuch quantity as to affect the general ſyſtem. 


= 


„na the ſaline preparations of this metal act as aſiringents, 
we know very well from the operation of white vitriol, ſo very 
frequently applied to the eyes, It has been uſed in different 
proportions; and when in large proportions, it certainly proves 
very irritating : but it may certainly be uſed with great ſafety in 
a greater proportion than that of two grains to the ounce of 
water, as it is in the aqua vitriolica of the laſt edition of the 
Edinburgh diſpenſatory; and the London college ſeems to be of 


that opinion. | TE 

Tux flores zinei, as a matter liable to be corroded by the acid 
of the ſtomach, and thereby rendered active, has been lately, 
upon the authority of the late excellent Dr Gavupivs, introdu- 
ced into frequent practice as an antiſpaſmodic, or as I conſider 
it as an aſtringent and tonic. It has now been frequently em- 
ployed here in epilepſy, byſteria, and ſome other ſpaſmodic dif 
eaſcs, as the chorea, and others. In epileply, they never an- 
ſwered with Dr GauBws himſelf ; nor have they, that I know 
of, bere, though given in much larger does than he ſeems ever 
to have employed. In my own praQice, I have not found them 
of remarkable benefit, nor do I find my fellow-praG@itioners gi- 


| ving a more favourable report; and in conſeqnence the em- 
1 ployment 


. 


* 
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ployment of them: in practice here becomes leſ and leſs _ 
day. | 


"TJ 


: Is remote parts of the country, in which the flores zinci 


were not to be had, I have frequently preſcribed the vitriolum 


album; and in ſome caſes with as good effect as in any of thoſe 
in which I had employed the flores zinci. We cannotdiſmiſs the 
ſubject without obſerving, that from the experiments of Mr 
HELLoOT, it appears clearly that zinc introduced into the body 
in a certain quantity may prove a violent poiſon; and I leave 
it with practitioners to conſider what caution this ſhould give in 
the large or long continued employment of zinc as a medicine. 


VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 


Tus are a very numerous ſet; and in the indigene plants 
of Britain an aſtringent quality is very general. Formerly a 
great number of them were employed in medicine, and as ſuch 
ſtood in our diſpenſatory liſts : but the aſtringent quality is in 
different plants in very different degrees ; and thoſe in which 
it is weak have been of late neglected in practice, and for that 
reaſon omitted in our lifts. For the fame reaſon, perhaps, I 


might omit them here; but both becauſe their being omitted 


in practice 1 is not always well founded, and becauſe they ſtill 
remain mentioned in materia medica writers of the lateſt date 
and beſt reputation, we ſhall think it neceſſary to take notice of 
ſome of them, if it were for no other purpoſe than to prevent 


ſtudents from being miſled by the materia medica writers 
chey might otherwiſe conſult. 


MEDICINES Parr, 
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- In arranging the vegetable aſtringents, as in every other 
elaſs of medicines, I have thrown them together, as far as I 
could, according to their botanical affinities ; that is, as they he- 
long to the natural orders, as theſe are eſtabliſhed by LINN us 
or by Profeſſor Murray. Where that could not be properly done, 
I have done it by their ſenſible qualities, or ſome other analogies; 
all which will appear from the catalogue prefixed, and which 
will give a clear view of the order in which I am to purſue my 
ſubject. I begin the preſent with conſidering the natural order 
of the SENTIcOSXRUHJ;; and taking theſe in the alphabetical order 
of the names under which they ſtand in pharmaceutical liſts, L 
begin with | 


AGRIMONTA. 


Tuts is now omitted both by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges, but in no other liſts that I have obſerved. It is ſtill in 
every materia medica writer ; and theſe have always, and do 
ſtill favour it with more attention than we think it deſerves. It 
has ſome aſtringent powers ; but they are feeble, and ſhould 
not hold the place of many which we know to be more power- 
ful in every intention in which it has been, or could be, em- 
ployed. If we did not know well the diſpoſition of the moſt ju- 
dicious writers on the materia medica to repeat after others, we 
ſhould be ſurpriſed on finding Dr HALLER and Profeſſor Mun- 
RAY repeating after an author of ſo little credit as Cromer, 
that he had cured a ſchirrous liver by means of agrimony ; and 
it ſeems equally frivolous in SyIELMANN to tell us, that Fox- 
RESTUS had by agrimony broke down a ſtone in the bladder, 
and. brought it away in pieces with the urine. 


* 
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I mary ies frequent occaſion for ſuch eriticiſms ; but 
I doubt much if my readers will have patience to admit of 


et nnn. 


I nav inſerted this for the ſame reaſons I inſerted the above, 
though this has fill leſs than that pretenſions to a place any 
where; and I do not believe Wy of BATDINCEA will 
again m__ it into uſe. 


* 


ARGENTINA, - 


Tu leaves of this intitle them to a place in a liſt of aſtrin- 0 


gents; but their qualities are weak, and they are therefore pro- 
perly neglected in practice. Upon the credit of TouxXEZToORxr, 
I have tried them in the fluor albus, but without ſucceſs, I did 
not indeed always join with them, as he did, the broth of crabs ; 
but in ſome trials even with this my ſucceſs was no better. The 
roots are very different from all thoſe of the ſame order. They 
are more ſucculent, and have much ſweetneſs, with ſome aſtrin- 
gency, but without any of the rank flayour of parſnips with 
which they have been frequently compared. From their ſac- 
_ charine ſtate, we might preſume upon their being nutritious ; 
and they have been often eaten when boiled, and on ſome oc- 
cafions have ſupplied the want of other aliment. yoo Liokr- 
#00T's Flora Scotica. 
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CantormtLata- abs. 4 


Tar root of this i is conſiderably aſtringent, wich | twins: . te 
when it has been recently raiſed in the ſpring-ſeaſon and from 


a dry ſoil. The ſenſible qualities of this root are not, however, ſo 
great as to lead us to ſuppoſe its powers in the human body to be 
very conſiderable. But ſee how we may be deceived in this re- 


the roots of the caryophillata as a powerful remedy in inter- 
mittent fevers : and beſides enumerating many caſes in which 


it had alone made a cure, he enumerates ſeveral in which it 
made a cure when the Peruvian bark had failed: And theſe ex- 


periments have been confirmed by that of other phyſicians in 


Germany and Sweden, particularly by Wan mam, at Kiel. r- 


Tuꝛs is all very ſtrong, and hardly any one at firſt aght would 
doubt of it: but ſome ſcepticiſm is to be admitted in ſuch caſes. 
It is acknowledged even by Bucnavs and Wz EEA, that this 


root failed in ſeveral inftances where the Peruvian bark proved 


a remedy. The Swediſh experiments have not been ſo fayour- 
able as thoſe of the Danes and Germans to the credit of the 
caryophillata. With the former in very few inſtances it ſuc- 


ceeded, and in very many it failed. Conſidering the fallacy 


of experience, and particularly the fallacy of the experiments 
given us by the inventors of new medicines, we muſt be doubtful 
of thoſe made by the partizans of the caryophillata, till further 
experience, free from the prejudices of the day, ſhall have been 
made, or till we ſhall have had a ſufficient opportunity of ma- 
king experiments for ourſelves ; which, from the ſcarcity of in- 
termittents in this city, we have not yet had an PE Ie: * 
making. 

Vol. II. E. bo —_— 


ſpect. A Daniſh phyſician, ſupported by the teſtimony of ſome 
of the moſt eminent phyſicians of that country, has repreſented 


' 
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FrRAGARIA.. | 


Tux fruit of this plant has been, and will be, conſidered in 
another place. The virtues of the leaves and root, though the 
ſame with theſe of the order, are too inconfiderable to be taken 
notice of any where. 


Quixggerou vn. 


Two 3 1s a plant ſuppoſed to have been known to'HirrocrA- 
ES, and employed. by him, as it has been frequently ſince by 
others, in the cure of intermittent fevers. On the ſame foot- 
ing as of other aſtringents, we can readily admit of this; but 
the ſenfible qualities of the quinquefolium do not lead us to 
think that it is to be preferred, r it is even equal to other 
plants of the ſame order. 


Ros A. 


Tus is of many different ſpecies, and the materia medica. 
writers. have treated of many-of them in particular : but we 
can find little foundation for this; and it appears that thoſe 
writers, from their partiality to a fragrant flower, have beſtow-. 
ed more attention upon the whole genus than their medical 
virtues deſerve, All the ſpecies diſcover an aſtringency which, 
agreeable to the principles of LIN Rus on the ſubject of co- 
lours, is moſt conſiderable in the red roſe, and in. theſe, as in 
their moſt auſtere ſtate, before they are quite blown. But even 
in their moſt perfect ſtate, the aſtringency is not ſo conſiderable - 
as to give them much. efficacy in practice. The infuſum and 
tinctura are elegant preparations ;- but their effects depend more 
upon the vitriolic acid 3 than upon the power of 
the roſes. | 
2 


Wirn 
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Wrrn reſpect to the roſes, the ſyrupus e roſis ſiccis is inge | 


more powerful than the tincture. The practice has been to 
prepare this ſyrup with honey rather than ſugar; but we cannot 
find any advantage to ariſe from the honey. The laſt edition 


of the Swediſh pharmacopœia orders the mel roſaceum to be 


made without boiling ; but that diminiſhes the aſtringent power 
of the medicine: and the pharmacopœia Danica neglect this 


power altogether, ' when they order the medicine to be made 


with the diſtilled water. Vinegar can hardly be impregnated 
with the aſtrmgent quality of roſes ; and we think the acetum 
roſaceum to be hardly of more power than the ſimple vinegar. 


Tux virtue of roſes is ſuppoſed to be found eſpecially in the 
conſerve made of them; and it is ſufficiently probable that they 
will have the greateſt effect when they are given in ſubſtance, 


and in conſiderable quantity. Some ſtrong teſtimonies are gi- 


ven of their effects in Phthiſical caſes; and it is not improbable 


that aſtringents internally given may contribute to the cure of 


certain ulcers: but we muſt own that it is in few inſtances only 
that we have ſeen the conſiderable effects of the conſerve of roſes 
in caſes of phthiſis pulmonalis : and in the caſes in which we 
have ſuppoſed it uſeful, it has always been joined with a diet of 


milk and farinacea, and gentle exerciſe in the open air. So that 


it was uncertain how much was to be imputed to the roſes: 
and this we think was alſo the caſe with Cxvocex, living upon 
barley-water and wheaten bread alone. Weareclearly of opinion 
with Profeſſor Murray, that a ſmaller proportion of ſugar 
would improve it as a medicine; that-inſtead of three parts of ſu- 


gar to one of roſes, as in our diſpenſatory, it would be better with 


an equal part only as in the Swediſh; with one and a half as in 


the Ruſſian; or at moſt with two parts as if the Daniſh pharma- | 


Lapis. - | | ; £ 
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I an of i 40 eien have any purgative ann it is very 
| incovfiderable and the ſyrup prepared upon this ſuppoſition 
does not at all deſerve the place it has ſo long had in our ſhops. 
The cordial and analeptic powers ſo often celebrated in roſes, 
are entirely on'the footing of other en een to be nn 
notice 10 elſewhere. 


Ton Ruit of the rolu Glveſtris. i is ee abi notice © of 

under the general title of Roſa; but that is not agreeable to 
our plan, and muſt be taken notice of elſewhere : but there 
is a production of the roſe- plant, a, fungus or gall grow- 
ing upon it, known under the name of Bedeguar, which be- 
longs to the title of aſtringents,, as it is poſſeſſed of and cele- 
brated for its aſtringent power; but it has hardly yet got a 
place i in our diſpenſatories, and we are en nee with 
its e 1 


Tommnritca, 7 


Tue root, by: its ; ſenfible qualities, and by its friking black 
with green vitriol, appears to be one of the ſtrongeſt aſtrin- 
gents: of this order; and therefore it has been juſtly com- 
mended for every virtue that is. competent to aſtringents. E 
myſelf have had ſeveral inſtances of its virtues in this reſpect; 
and particularly I have found it, both by itſelf and as joined 
with gentian, cure intermittent fevers ;. but it muſt be an in. 
ſubſtance and in Tn n e 


r 7 
; AAA 
Tuns formerly ſtood in our diſpenſatory liſts, but is now: | 
emitted in all thoſe in which any correction has been atrempted,, 
2. and: 


2 


pes 
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and ſeemingly with great propriety. We expect, —— that at 
leaſt materia medica writers will excuſe us if we repeat any facts 
which have been aſſerted: and therefore I inform my readers, 


that GinoLAMO GAsrARL, a phyſician at Feltri, publiſhed at Ve- 
nice in the year 1731 a ſmall volume under the title of Nuove et 


eruditi Offervazioni Mediche in which he tells us he had em- 


ployed the aparine in ſcrophulous tumours and ſores with great 
ſucceſs, and that he had heard of others who had done the 
ſame; but this practice has not been taken notice of or con- 
firmed by any other writers that I know of; and in ſome omar 
that I have PROT Os it has been. of no ſervice.” £19 ++ 


3 FP #1. 
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Tux FRET of tha Galium luteum have an agreeable een 
and their taſte very gently acid and aſtringent; but Iam uncer- 
' tain if what grows in this country is the ſame with what grows. 
lee bens. The acidity and aſtringency of our plants is very 
inconſiderable; and no pains which Dr YouxG or F could take, 
found them to coagulate milk; and Bxro1vs, in the Swedith plant, . 
neither found any acidity, nor found it in three ſeveral trials to 
coagulate milk. He tells us alſo, in contradiction to BoxRIcnivs,. 
that in diſtillation it afforded no- acid; but L imagine his ex · 
periment was different from that of Boxz1carvs, as this was: 


without addition, whilſt that of BzrG1vs was with the addition. 


of water. In the latter kind of diſtillations, an acid does not: 
immediately ariſe, as it does in the former from almoſt' every 
vegetable; and if Boxmica1vs found an acid ariſe more readily. 
from the galium than. from the acetoſa, we would aſcribe it to, 
the ſucculency of the latter, as ane . out always firſt oy 


more purely aqueous pid 4 * 


Warm 71 5 to the virtues of the flowers of the galium if in. 5 
epileply,, 
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epilepſy, . it has been aſſerted by ſeveral, I am very 
doubtful of its N 3 and. in n trials and have — 


neee me. 


Rui Tixcrozvm. 


Tus ſenſible qualities of this root do not give any ee 
opinion of its medical virtues; and till lately it has not been much 
employed in practice: but within theſe fifty years, it has become 


very remarkable for its effect in giving its colour to the bones of 


animals who are fed upon it. This, with its giving colour alſo to 
the milk and urine of animals, ſhows that its colouring matter is 
carried into the maſs of blood in conſiderable quantity, and di- 


ſtributed through every part of the ſyſtem ; and if we can ſup- 


poſe any active powers in ſuch a matter, the circumſtances men- 
tioned would lead us to believe, that a matter ſo largely applied 
might be a very powerful medicine. We do not, however, 
find, that theſe powers have been yet aſcertained \ and the ef- 


fects that large quantities of this root given to brute animals 


have in producing great diſorders in their ſyſtem, muſt render 
us doubtful of its general ſalutary tendency, That it may pro- 
mote urine, we can believe from the teſtimony of many authors ; 
but at the ſame time from my own experience I can aſſert, that, 


in many trials for this and other purpoſes, ſuch an effect i is not 


n nor hgs ever occurred to me. 


As to its power and utility in he cure af jaundice, though. it 
was employed by SYDENHAM, and formerly by the Edinburgh 
college, we pay no regard to it; conſidering the fallacy which 
has ſo generally taken place with reſpect to the medicines employ- 
ed in this diſeaſe, As it takes fo readily to the bones, it is ſpe- 
ciouſly enough ſuppoſed that it might particularly, operate upon 


theſe; and accordingly it has been recommended as a remedy in 


rickets, 


- * 
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rickets, particularly by ſome French writers, tha are 5 W me 
of very doubtful authority. It does not, however, ſeem to have 
been known to the Italian practitioners, nor to Dr BozrHAAve,. 
nor to his commentator: and in ſeveral trials we have ſeen made 
with it, its effects have not at all been evident. Of late it has come i 
into ſome repute as an emmenagogue; and 1 have received ſome 
teſtimonies of its effects as ſuch from ſome phyſicians of this- 
country, whoſe judgment I very much reſpect; but in all the 
trials that I have made with it, it has failed: and I know of other 
practitioners in this country, who; after ſeveral ineffectual trials. 
made with * have now RATE en its uſe. | 


VAGI * E S. 
. Aczros a. 


Tur acid juice found in the leaves of this pute is to be con- 
ſidered in another place; and it is the root only that can have a- 
place here. This has ſome aſtringency, but too little to be employ- 
ed in practice, where ſo many more powerfuls are. readily: tobe Had. | 


Lar ASHUMs 177 A 

UnDex this title the leaves and roots of à number of differ» 
ent plants have been employed; and in their qualities and vir- 

tues approach nearly to one another. In the leaves there is“ 

more or leſs of acid, which we are to confider in another place; 

and in their roots there is more or leſs of aftringency, which 
gives them a place here. Which of them are the moſt power- 
ful aftringents, we find it difficult to determine. Dr ALSTON'S . 

account of the hydrolapathum is very ftrong, and appears to 


be well founded; ug we know little of their employment in 
5 | practice. 


- 
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practice „Te laxative quality, ſuppoſed e ee thin, 


we kibow from trial to be very inconſiderable; and the virtues 
of the oxylapathum for the cure of the itch, we know alſo from 
trials to be none at all. The decoction may, like that of other 
aſtringents, be uſefully employed in waſhing old ulcers; but the g 


| lapathum * not appear to Suu TP Ang . in this re- 


ſpe. : 
| | Bisronra. 3 


Tun, both b by its » fendble qualities and by "Y colony it gives 
with green vitriol, and by the extracts it affords, ſeems to be 
one of the ſtrongeſt of our vegetable aſtringents, and is juſtly 
commended for every virtue that has been aſcribed to any other. 
As ſuch we have frequently employed it, and particularly in 
intermittent fevers, and in larger doſes than thoſe commonly 


mentioned in materia medica writers. Both by itſelf and along 


with gentian, we have eqs it to the GY of three — 
in one day. 


ForMERLY the rheum ſtood in our lift in this place; but 
as it is hardly ever employed for the ſole purpoſe of aſtrin- 
gency, and always or chiefly for its purgative quality, a have 
now referred ba to what I think its proper ace. 


FilLicss. 


_ Tuzsz batt what have been called the Capillary 
plants, form a natural order in botany, and in medicine ſhow the 
ppwer of a natural order, by having very much the ſame virtues, 
1 have ſet down only two or three which had lately a place in our 


diſpenſatory liſts, n. in moſt of thoſe of "_ date rs n 
e HF 


A8. 


%, 


— 
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a  ASPLENIUM, N x. # X . 
Tux ſeveral ſpecies of this ſhow a flight aſtringeney; for which, 
however, they do not deſerve to be employed. In other reſpects 
they ſhow no active powers; and there is nothing more ridicu- 
lous than their a been ſo long conſidered as pectorals. 


Vikas Mas. 


Taz root of this plant has been long celebrated as an ale. 
mintic, but its ſenſible qualities do not promiſe much; and as it 
has hardly ever been employed but with ſome draftic' purga- 
tives, it is therefore to me {till doubtful if it has any ſpecific 
power in killing worms either of one kind or another. We 
more readily enter into this opinion, becauſe in ſeveral trials of 
it made in this country in caſes of worms, the ſtomach bears 
conſiderable quantities of it without any uneaſineſß; but when 
given by itſelf, it had no ſennble effects. | | 


1 


I avg ſet down a number of fruits that agree in their ſen- 
ſible qualities; which are ſuch as lead me to give them a place 
here among the aſtringents. They might alſo have had a place 
amongſt the nutrientia; but they are very ſeldom brought to 
our tables; and if at all employed, i it is in medicine as aſtringent 
fubſtances. | 


Tun country affords few of 8 and therefore of  ſeve- 
— of them I have no exact knowledge of their qualities : but 
this country affords one of the moſt powerful of the whole, 
and that is the PrUNus S1LvesTRIS, which TI have often 
found an agreeable and uſeful aſtringent. It was formerly 


f Vor. II. | 8 prepared 
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prepared as an inſpiſſated juice; but as in that ſtate it is leſs 
ſoluble and leſs readily active, the preparation of it has been 
properly changed into the form of a conſerve; but I muſt re- 
mark, that in this both Colleges haye in my opinion employed a 
larger * of oy than is any Ways neceſlary. 


"Gove Ius ISS ATI. 


UNDER this title I had formerly ſet down two particulars, the 
Acacia and HyyocisTvs, which are now no longer known in 
our ſhops, and they ſeem to be properly neglected, as by the 
accounts given of them they ſeem to have no peculiar proper- 
ties; and their power as aſtringents is no greater than what we 
can find in other ſubſtances more within our reach. 


TeRRA SAPONICA, 


Tux production of this drug, formerly not well aſcertained, 
is now put beyond all doubt by the labours of the ingenious Mr 
Ken, See London Medical Obſervations vol. v. p. 148. This ſub- 
tance is ftill frequently employed in practice, entering in- 
to ſeveral officinal compoſitions; and we judge it, when genuine, 
to be a powerful aſtringent : but whether it is ſo much more 
powerful than ſeveral Britiſh ſubſtances, as to engage us to emplay 
this brought from a diſtant country, and very liable to be adul- 
terated, we cannot poſitively determine. 


Mx Ken informs us, that this ſubſtance forms a conſiderable 
part of an ointment very much uſed in Indoſtan. The other 
ingredients of that compoſition are conſiderably aſtringent; and 
che whole leads me to make this reflection, that aſtringents are 
more frequently uſeful and neceſſary in ulcers than our ſurgeons 
have commonly thought: and that the uſe of them ſo fre- 
quently commended by materia medica writers is not upon 
3 5 | ſuch 
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ſuch a ſlight foundation as I have formerly been CORY to ima - 
gine. 


9 SANGUIS DRAcon1s, 1 


Tuis I have left ſtanding i in my liſt, becauſe it remains fil 
in all our diſpenſatory liſts, though it ſeems very doubtful if it 
deſerves a place. As it is abſolutely inſoluble in watery men- 
ſtruums, it may be doubted if it be ſoluble in the animal fluids: 
and though it may be diſſolved in ſpirits, and thus introduced into 
the ſtomach, the aqueous fluids which it meets with there muſt 
immediately precipitate it into an inert ſubſtance. We are there- 
fore upon the whole, clear, that it ſhould be expunged from our 
materia medica liſt. See what we have ſaid above in the article 
of Alum 5 the 2 of the Pulvis 85 e 


1 O. 


Tuis is a new acquiſition to the materia medica; and it has 
been adopted by the Edinburgh college as an officinal, but by no 
other college that I yet know of. 


We are informed by Dr FoTHERGILL, that it is a gum which 
exſudes from inciſions made in the trunks of a certain tree 
called Pau de Sangue, growing in the inland parts of Africa; but 
the botanical account of this tree we have not yet met with. 


Born by its ſenſible qualities, and by its ſtriking black 


with a ſolution of green vitriol, we have grounds for ſuppoſing 


it a powerful aſtringent: and we have found it prove to be ſuch in 
ſeveral inſtances of diarrhoea, I am informed alſo by a good 
hand, of its having been uſeful in ſome uterine hemorrhagies, 
particularly thoſe after child-bearing. In ſome caſes of fluor al- 


bus I have been diſappointed of its effects when employed by 


: „ | | . itſelf; 
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itſelf; but the Edinburgh college have properly joined it with 
alum in the pulvis ſtypticus: and this compoſition proves one 
of the moſt powerful aſtringents I have ever employed. We are 
clear that, in making the tincture, the kino may be taken in 
larger proportion than it is in the diſpenſatory. As we have this 
gum, it is in large proportion ſoluble both in watery and ſpiri- 
tuous menſtruums. The brandy tincture ordered by the Edin- 
burgh college is a ſufficiently agreeable and powerful medicine; 
but in many caſes the menſtruum prevents its being given ſ@ 
largely as it may be in ſubſtance or in watery infuſions, 


CORTICES, 


Tux aſtringent quality of vegetables is more 8 
in their barks than in any other part of them; and there are per- 
haps very few barks of a hard conſiſtence in which there is not 
more or leſs of an aſtringent quality. This quality, however, is 
often joined with others of a more active kind, which prevents 
their being uſed as aſtringents; and I have therefore ſet down. in 
my liſt only a few in which a Gimple aſtringency prevails, and 
that of a ene kind. 


A CokxrEx GRANATORUM. 


Tar ſtrong ſtyptic taſte of this bark, and the black colour it 
ſtrikes with green vitriol, ſhow ſufficiently its aſtringent power; 
and it is commonly ſuppoſed to be among the ſtrongeſt of this 
kind, As at the ſame time it gives out ſach a large portion of 
its ſubſtance to water in infuſion or decoction, it ſeems to be 
particularly fit for affording a liquid aſtringent; and I have fre- 
quently found it particularly uſeful in gargles, in diarrhea, and 
in external applications. That it is ſo powerful an aftripgent - 
internally uſed as to be more dangerous than others I cannot per- 
ceive; and that it has ever had the power of ſuppreſſing the 
menſes in females ſeems to me very doubtful, 


Con- 
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Tai is oth bark that is conſidered: as the moſt cw of ths 
eto aſtringents; and its univerſal uſe and preference in 
the tanning of leather renders the opinion very probable. Ac“ 
cordingly it has been much employed as an aftringent medicine, 
and commended for every virtue that has been aſeribed to aſtrin- 
gents either internally or externally employed; but except its de- 
gree of power it has no peculiar qualities to diſtinguiſh it from o- 
ther aſtringents. 1 have frequently employed the decoction with 
advantage in flight tumefactions of the mucous membrane of the 
fauces; and in ſeveral perſons liable upon a ſlight application of 
cold to a prolapſus uvulæ, and a cynanche tonſillaris. In many 
caſes this decoction, early applied, has appeared uſeful in prevent- 
ing thoſe diſorders which otherwiſe were wont to ariſe to a con- 
ſiderable degree. I have indeed almoſt conſtantly joined a por- 
tion of alum to theſe decoctions; but I have frequently found 
that a ſolution of alum alone, of the ſtrength it could be conve- 
niently employed in, did not prove ſo effectual. | 


TI nave employed the oak- bark in powder, giving it to the 
quantity of half a dram every two or three hours during the 
intermiſſions of a fever; and, both by itſelf and joined with 
camomile flowers, have prevented the return of the paroxyſms 
of intermittents. 
ALL theſe virtues, in a conſiderable degree, are found to be- 
long to the en, or ſcaly cup which embraces the bottom of the 


acorns. * 


GALLE. 


ALTHOUGH theſe ſubſtances are the work of arkinct; we 
conſider 


=. 
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ebiidder them as entirely of a vegetable,” nature, ad put 
them here immediately after the oak bark, as they are 
an excreſcence from the ſame tree, and a ſubſtance of the 
- ame qualities with the bark we have been juſt now treating of. 
It is ſuppoſed to be the moſt powerful of vegetable aſtringents ;. 
and I am ready to believe it to be ſo, though it has not been 
employed ſo often, or in ſuch a variety of caſes, as many others 
have been. About the beginning of this century, in ſome parts 
of France the Gallæ had got a reputation for the cure of inter- 
mittent fevers; and it was pointed out as a proper object of at- 
tention to the Academy of Sciences; who accordingly appoint- 
ed Mr Pour Axt to inquire into the matter. His report may 
be ſeen in the Memoirs for the year 1702. It amounts to this, 
that in many caſes the galls cured the intermittents ; but that 
it failed alfo/in many caſes in which the Peruvian bark proved 
effectual. Bexc1vs is of opinion, that the practice with the 
galls is very miſchievous ; but in employing them with gen- 
tian or other bitters I met with no bad conſequences. 


In this country of late a particular uſe of galls has prevailed. 
Finely powdered, and mixed with eight times their quantity of 
hog's lard, they are made into an ointment ; which, applied to 
the anus, has been found to relieve hemorrhoidal affections ; 
and we have known ſome inſtances of its being uſeful. 


As, however, it has been more frequently employed by the 
vulgar than by the advice of our phyſicians and ſurgeons, we 
cannot ſay how far it has been univerſally ſafe ; but ſo far as I 
can learn, it has not been commonly hurtful : and there is rea- 
ſon to believe it to have been certainly uſeful in the caſes of Ex- 
ania, that is, in caſes of a topical rather than of a e 


aſſection. ; 
Wen 
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Twas; it is pretty certainly eftabliſhed chat the ieee 
does not differ in its qualities from a difference of the trees on 
which it grows, yet if it was to be mentioned at all, I thought 


beſt to do it in this place, as it is almoſt always the An! quer- 
nus that has been pointed out by writers. 


ALTHOUGH, upon the recommendation of Col BAT, this 
plant was not very long ago in high repute for the cure of epi- 
lepſy, his facts have ſo entirely loſt their credit, that it is entire- 


ly omitted both by the London and Edinburgh colleges. As 


ſtill, however, remaining in the liſts of ſeveral of the lately 


improved pharmacopceias, we have given it a place here. It © 


is, however, only to ſay, that from its ſenſible qualities, and 


from ſeveral trials made with it in practice, that it ſeems to be 


a ſubſtance of very little power in medicine. 


I An ſurpriſed at Dr HALLER's quoting fo many authors for 


the accounts of its yirtues; and humbly think that he might not 


only have omitted the report of its effects againſt the power of 


witchcraft, but alſo many of the others which he quotes. 


LiG6NUM CAMPECHENSE. 
Tuns wood is of a conſiderably aſtringent quality, and its uſe 


in dyeing is a ſufficient proof of it. It has not, however, been 


employed except in the caſe of fluxes, and it is alleged to have 
been very uſeful in dyſenteries: but we judge this to have been 
at the end of theſe only, when the diſeaſe was in the ſtate of diar- 
rhcea ; for it was from the employment of this very medicine in 
the beginning of dyſenteries, that I learned what miſchief aroſe 
from the uſe of aſtringents in the beginning of that diſeaſe. - / 
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IT is employed i in decodion or in entud; and it was in both 
ſhapes that I obſerved it to have the effects juſt now mentioned. 
Dr Alsron has given this opinion, that if the lignuni campe- 
chenſe be uſeful in fluxes, it is not by its aſtringency : : but upon 
what that opinion was founded I cannot 'perceive ; for it is 
certainly an aſtringent, and I cannot diſcover any other quality 
in it by which it can be medicinal. | 


Pant II. 


Ix the table of medicines which I made out for my lectures 
on the materia medica, and which was publiſhed with the ſpu- 
- rious edition of thoſe lectures, after throwing the aſtringents 
into aſſortments as well as I could, I ſet down a number of ſub- 
ſtances which I could not refer to any general heads; and I 
was then, like many other perſons, treating of the materia me- 
dica, willing to multiply my ſubjects : but now, not willing to 
admit any but thoſe of ſome power and efficacy, I have omitted a 
great number of my former liſt; ſuch as the Anchu/a, Brunella, 
Hypericum, Plantago, Sanicula, and Sedum, as not deſerving a 
place here. Some of the others, as the Millzfolium and Uva Ur/i, 
I refer to other titles; and therefore of my former liſt there 
remain only the few following to be taken notice of here, 


BALAUSTIA. 


Tuzsz flowers diſcover no other quality than that of aſtrin- 
gent ; but they ſhow this in a conſiderable degree. I am, how- 


ever, of BzrG1Us's opinion, that they are leſs powerful than the- 


bark of the fruit. 
LYTHRUM. . 
Tuis has been bardly known as a medicine till the late Dr 


Dz, HAN publiſhed his experience of it in his Ratio Medendi. 


His teſtimony in its fayour is very ſtrong, and it is confirmed 
| I by 
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by 15055 others. Mark, however, the fallacy of experiment : I 
Profeſſor MuxRrAy found it uſeful in the caſe of lientery ; but in 
other caſes it ſeems frequently to have failed: and Heverman, - 


in employing the flowers, found it rather to increaſe the diar- 
rhcea, and otherwiſe to raiſe ſo much diſorder, that he ceaſed to 
employ them. From the ſenſible qualities of the whole, either 
with reſpect to aſtringency or mucilage, I would not expect much 
from it; and from ſome trials made, I have no opinion of its 


efficacy. 


AFTER thus ennmerating particular aſtringents, I have ſet 


down in my liſt ſome general titles of medicines that have a 


place elſewhere, but which may be, or are pore" to be, uſe- | 


ful as aſtringents. And, in the firſt place, 


Acips as Aftringents. 


Acips have a very various and complicated operation, ac- 


cording to their different degrees of concentration, which will 
be confidered when we come to treat of them in their proper 
place; and here we are only to view them as they Win to 


our preſent title of aſtringents. 


Ac1Ds, under a certain degree of concentration, as they coa- 
gulate the fluids, ſo they harden the ſolids compoſed of theſe, 
and thus prove aſtringent. Whether, however, the aſtringency 


which they ſhow even in a very diluted ſtate depends upon their 
coagulating power, I dare not aſſert ; for they certainly ſhow | 
it in a ſtate in which they do not coagulate the fluids; Although, 


from the effect of vinegar upon the lips, we can readily diſco- 
ver their aſtringent power, yet how this is conſiſtent with a ſti- 
mulant power, which the ſame ſtate of acid alſo ſhows, we can- 
not readily ſay, but ſhall conſider it hereafter. 
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Tux e power which acids exert upon che veſſels of 
the ſkin is ſuppoſed to go deeper, and to affect the ſubjacent 
muſcular fibres ſo far as to be uſeful in recovering the relaxa- 
tion and weakneſs that takes place in the caſe of ſprains. | be- 
lieve, however, that their operation in this caſe is only by a 
communication from the veſſels of the ſkin to. thoſe of the ſub- 
jacent parts; by which they are uſeful in preventing the afflux 
of fluids to the part, and the tumour that would thence ariſe : 
and it is in this manner that they are particularly uſeful in con- 


; ; tuſions. 


Tux acid commonly employed for theſe purpoſes is vinegar : 
but whether a more concentrated acid might not be employed, 
I cannot certainly determine, From ſome trials, however, I am 
diſpoſed to judge that the foſſil acids under a certain degree of 
dilution might be employed with advantage. 
th In another view, acids are ſuppoſed to act as aftringents, as 
they are employed internally for reſtraining hemorrhagy, and 
practitioners have frequently found them in this manner uſeful. 
But conſidering the quantities in which only they can be intro- 
duced, we cannot ſuppoſe that they are ſo diſtributed in the 
maſs of blood as that they can act as aſtringents upon the 
open blood-veſſels ; and therefore their effects here muſt be 
aſcribed to their refrigerant power, to be conſidered more fully 


hereafter. 
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ALTHOUGH not mentioned in my preſent catalogue, there are 
ſome titles given in that annexed to the ſpurious edition of my 
lectures which it may be proper to repeat here. 
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Tuts title only leads me to obſerve, that acids joined to 
aſtringents produce the qualities of auſtere and acerb, and in 
certain caſes ſeem to increaſe the aſtringency. Wines, thereexc _ 7} 
fore, which have ſome auſterity, are juſtly ſuppoſed to be more „ 
aſtringent than the ſmooth and ſweet wines. From hence there 5 5 
may be a choice of wines in certain caſes of diſeaſe; but the _ — 
aſtringent power of wines can never be conſiderable, and muſt "FR 
be generally counteracted by the alcohol that is at the ſame 
time preſent. It is therefore that, to obtain the aſtringent vir- » 
tue of wines, they muſt be expoſed to ſuch a heat as may diſſi- 
pate their alcohol while their aſtringent matter remains ; and 
thus what are called Burnt Wines, joined with the aromatic 
aſtringency of cinnamon, ſometimes prove an uſeful medicine. 


BiTTERs as Aftringents. 


BirTtRs certainly do ſometimes ſhow the effects of attiogents, 
and therefore I judge it proper to mention them here; but how 
far they are, or in what manner they act, as aſtringents, I refer 
to be conſidered in my next chapter, VEIN» is to treat of bone - 


medicines. 


SEDATIVES as A/lringents, 


Every body knows that ſedatives, and particularly opium, are 
employed in reſtraining exceſſive evacuations ; and therefore 
this has been ſuppoſed, and frequently ſpoken of, as an aſtrin- 
gent: Certainly, however, neither in apium, nor in any other nar- 
cotic ſedative, can any aſtringent quality be diſcerned; and there 
is hardly any doubt that their operation in reſtraining exceſſive 
evacuations is entirely by ſuſpending the irritability and action 
of thoſe moving fibres, whoſe increaſed action produced the 

G2 e pacuation. 
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evacuation. How far they are properly employed in place of 
the proper aſtringents, I ſhall conſider hereafter under the title 


of Sedatives. 


Tux is another kind of ſedatives which are frequently 


employed for reſtraining exceſſive hæmorrhagy, and might 
therefore alſo be conſidered as aſtringents. Theſe are the ſeve- 
ral neutral ſalts, and particularly nitre; all of which I am to 
conſider hereafter under the title of Refrigerants. In the mean 
time it will be plain, that their operation in reſtraining hemor- 
rhagy cannot be aſcribed to any aſtringent quality, which they 
do not in any way diſcover, but muſt be owing to their general 


power of diminiſhing the activity of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, 


which we ſhall conſider in its proper place. 


BAlLsAMics as Afringents. 
BALsAuics have been employed for reſtraining the evacua- 
tions that occur in gonorrhœas, gleets, and fluor albus, and 
therefore ſhow the effects of aſtringents. It will be obvious, how- 
ever, that they do not this by any proper aſtringent power; and in 
what manner they do it, I ſhall endeavour to explain in its pro- 
per place hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF TONICS. 


HE treating of theſe here breaks in upon our general plan 

of conſidering ſeparately the medicines which act upon 

the ſimple ſolids, and thoſe which act upon the nerves and mo- 
ving fibres; but I have found that ſuch a plan could not con- 


ſiſtently, or with advantage, be every where followed, and that 


in ſome inſtances it would be better to conſider medicines by 
the affinity of their effects rather than by their manner of ope- 


rating. 


IT is this that has led me, after conſidering. aſtringents, to- 


treat here of tonic medicines; which, by giving firmneſs and 
ſtrength to the whole ſyſtem, and thereby to particular parts, 
have an effect analogous and ſimilar to that of aſtringents : and. 
I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, that by the aſtringent and to- 


nic power combined, ſome of the moſt valuable purpoſes of 


both are with greater certainty to be obtained. 


Wr enter, therefore, now upon the conſideration of tonics : 
and ſhall, in the firſt place, inquire a little into their manner 
of operating; in the next place, conſider the effects that are in 
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common to a great number of them; and, in the third place, 
treat of the pharmaceutic treatment and adminiſtration which 
may alſo be in common to many of them. After all this, I 
ſhall enumerate the chief of the ſubſtances that may be referred 
to this head, in order to determine in what degree they poſſeſs 


the general properties, or wat may be peculiar to each of 
them, 


Wx have already taken pains to ſhow that the tone of the mo- 
ving fibres may depend partly on the mechaniſm of theſe fibres, 
but probably alſo upon the inherent power or ſtate of the ner- 
vous fluid, as particularly modified in thoſe fibres. If this laſt 
poſition be well founded, it will follow that, whilſt on different 
occaſions the tone of the moving fibres may be ſtronger or weak- 
er, this may depend upon the ſtate of the nervous power in the 
moving fibres being for the time different ; and as this power 
may be acted upon and variouſly changed by ſubſtances applied 
to the body, we may allow that there are ſubſtances which, ap- 
plied to the moving fibres, may induce that ftate of the neryous 


power Upon which their tone depends. 


ASTRINGENTS, we have obſerved, prove often tonics with re- 
7 gard to the moving fibres; and it will be readily preſumed, that 
they have that effect by acting upon the ſolid part of the fibre: 
but we ſhall find, that there are tonic medicines which diſcover 
no aſtringent quality; and therefore their action muſt be upon 


the inherent power. 


— 


Tuxsz are the ſubſtances which are eſpecially to be called To- 
nics : and I now proceed to inquire what theſe ſubſtances proper- 


ly are. 
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Winn reſpect to this, it appears pretty clearly, that the tonic 
power of ſubſtances is chiefly the ſame quality that gives them 
their bitter taſte : for, except the aſtringents, I know no other 
ſubſtances poſſeſſed of tonic power but the bitters. Theſe in- 
deed have frequently other qualities combined with the bitter, 
as that of aromatic, faline, narcotic, purgative, or otherwiſe ya- 
riouſly ſtimulant ; and theſe other qualities are often ſo preva- 
tent in the compoſition of certain ſubſtances as to preyent our 
employing their bitter quality as a tonic : but we can, upon 
many occaſions, diſtinguiſh the bitter from-all theſe. other qua- 
lities, and find that the pureſt bitter, or what is free from all 
other qualities, is poſſeſſed of a conſiderable tonic power: And 
therefore we conclude, that except in fo far as aſtringents may 
be ſuch, the proper tonics are the bitters, and perhaps theſe 
only. We go on, therefore, now to conſider them as ſuch. 


B1TTERNESs is a ſimple perception that cannot be defined, but 
muſt be referred to a matter of experience in which mankind 
are commonly agreed, What is the nature of the ſubſtances 
poſſeſſed of jt in a chemical view we cannot determine, or at 
leaſt we can only in a negative way diſtinguiſh it from other 
matters. 3700s . 


Trays we can ſay, that bitterneſs does not depend upon any 
volatile parts, for the pureſt and ſtrongeſt bitters have no ſmell ; 
and if there are ſome bitters which give a ſmell, that again is 
commonly loft on drying, while the bitter taſte and quality re- 


main entire. 


In another view, the bitters are without volatile parts, as the 
pureſt kinds of them give out in diſtillation no eſſential oil; or 


if ſome of them do, the oils are without bitterneſs, and ſhow - 
| | very 
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very clearly, that the bitterneſs of the entire ſubſtance did not 


N upon the eſſential oil in their compoſition. 


We learn alſo otherwiſe, that bernd does not depend upon 


any ſuch oil in the compoſition of their ſubſtance, as ſome of 


the ſtrongeſt bitters are quite free from any acrid or aromatic 
quality. 


Nx1THER can I find any thing diſtinctly ſaline in the com- 
poſition of bitters. There are hardly any of them which to our 


taſte diſcover any ſaline matter except in a few ſubſtances, in_ 


which ſome acid happens to be conjoined ; but the ſtrongeſt 


bitters are abſolutely free from any ſuch quality: and ſo far are 


acids from entering into the compoſition of the bitter, that we 


ſhall hereafter ſhow the combination of acid to have a tendency 


to deſtroy the bitter quality. With reſpe& to any other ſaline 
matters to be alleged in the compoſition of bitters, it is true, 
that, by particular proceſſes, ſaline matters can be extracted 
from bitter ſubſtances ; but as theſe ſaline ſubſtances are not ex- 
tracted, but produced by a deſtruction of the original mixture, 
and as nobody has ſhown that the ſaline matters are in any cer- 
tain proportion to the bitterneſs of the ſubject, or that they md- 
dify it in any certain manner, we cannot make uſe of any ſuch 


analyſis in explaining the natural compoſition of bitters, 


Deo the whole, I muſt allege, that in a chemical view, we 


cannot explain the nature of bitters It is a compoſition /ui ge- 


nerit, that we can in many caſes diſtinguiſh from all others; and 


if in any caſe we have learned tochange its condition, it is from 
particular experience, and not from any knowledge of its con- 


ſtituent parts, 
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Baron ve enter upon what experience hls taught in this 
| reſpect, it will be proper to conſider the various purpoſes in 
medicine to which bitters may be applied. And as in this 
view the bitters in their operation on the human body have 
many of them the ſame qualities and virtues in common, we 
think it may be uſeful to conſider, i in the firſt place, what theſe 


common qualities are, 


FigsrT, then, eee operation of bitters is, that be- 
ing taken into the ſtomach, they increaſe the appetite for food, 
and promote the digeſtion of it. But we take it for granted, that 
theſe functions depend upon the tone of the muſcular. fibres of 
the ſtomach ; and therefore may ſuppoſe, that the improve- 
ment of theſe functions depends upon an increaſe of tone in thoſe 
fibres. And farther, as loſs of appetite and indigeſtion can often . 
bediſtinaly perceived to occur from a loſs of tone in the ſtomach; 
ſo bitters, as they are often effeQual in curing theſe diſorders, 
may be en to 4 it by reſtoring che tone of is organ. | 


"Tax cor die ha acidity and Kaen of the had: may 
| be aſcribed to the power of bitters in checking aceſcent fermen- 

tation, which they do out of the body; and the relieving the 
ſtomach from abundant mucus or phlegm, as it is called, may be 
aſcribed to the power of bitters in diſſolving viſcid animal fluids. 
As it is, however, probable that both the prevalence of an aceſcent. 
fermentation in the ſtomach, and a ſuperabundance of mucus in 
it, are, commonly owing to a loſs of tone; ſo the correction of 
thoſe diſorders may be aſcribed more properly to the tonic power 
of bitters with reſpect to the buman "oy MW Cheſs chemi- 
cal das 1755 AA 4 
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tonics with reſpect to the ſtomach; and chere being as little doubt, 
that the ſtate of the ſtomach is commonly communicated to the 
other parts of the ſyſtem :- ſo it is ſufficiently probable, that by. 
an improvement of digeſtion, the vigour of the ſyſtem may be in- 
general improved; and that alſo the tone, and conſequently the: | 
packard 1 the whole of the moving fibres, may be. increaſed.. 


n 


I ths been commonly ſuppoſed; that bitters are uſeful in re- 
ſolving viſceral obſtructions: and if they ſhall be found to do ſo, 
I would maintain that they have no conſiderable operation upon- 
the ſtate of the fluids, and therefore that their eſſects in coring- 
viſceral: obſtructions muſt be aſcribed entirely to their tonic 
power; although it may not be improper by the way to remark: 
Here, that in all caſes where I could find the exiſtence of viſ- 
ceral obſtructions wellaſcertained, I have ſeldom or never found 


any benefit from bitters though nin ee er 


o the dune e chat materia medica writers recoms-- 
mend bitters as uſeful in viſceral obſtructions, they. particular- 
ly. recommend and extol their uſe in the Jaundice: but that 
the judgment of theſe writers in this matter is fallacious, we: 
have anne already to aw. Aur 


In leaking of the power of tonies in refolvitig viſceral ob · 
ſtructions, we muſt-obſerve, that upon the tonic power of bit- 
ters in ſtrengthening every where the extremities of the veſſels 
is founded their utility, ſo frequently reported in the cure of 
dropſy. As this diſeaſe ſo frequently depends upon à loſs of 
tone in the whole ſyſtem, which gives the ſtate of cachexy, and 
thereby that laxity of the exlialants which conſtitutes the hydro- 
pic diatheſis; ſo if ſuch a ſtate does not depend upon ſome con- 


| We and fixed viſceral W en it is obvious, that our 


tonic. 
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tonic bitters way be of great ſervice, may obriate a « coming on 75 . 
trop, or even cure it bores formed. WHEELER V 


Tr has been alleged chat bitters ſometimes operate as diuretics. 25 | 
Abe: as the matter of them appears to be often carried to the kids „ 
neys, and to change the ſtate of the urine, ſo it is poſſible, that in 1 
ſome caſes they may increaſe the ſecretion : but in many trials 
we have never found their operation in this way to be mani- 
feſt, or at leaſt to be any ways conſiderable. In one ſituation, 
however, it may have appeared to be fo. When in dropſy, 
bitters moderate that exhalation into the cavities which forms the 
diſeaſe, there muſt neceſſarily be a greater portion of ſerum car- 
Tied to the kidney; and thereby bitters may, without increaſing 
the action of the kidney, ſeem to increaſe the ſecretion of urine, | | 
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Tuæar the tonic power of bitters in the ſtomach is communi- 2% 
cated to the other, and even the moſt diſtant parts of the foo” * __ 
ſtem, appears ſtrongly from their being a cure of intermittent | 
fevers, and a ſpecial means of preventing the return of their p 
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1 HAVE deer Ab bewe and vol Abr wren 1 my TA 1255 
nion, that the recurrence of the paroxyſins of intermittent fevers 8 
depends upon the recurrence of an atony in the extremities of the 
arterial ſyſtem. It is from hence accordingly that the recurrence 
of paroxyſmns is prevented by ſtimulants and by aſtringents; and 
if the ſame is alſo done by bitters, it muſt be by a tonic power 
communicated from the ſtomach to the moſt diſtant parts of the 
ſyſtem. In this caſe, however, the bitters do not act as ſtimu- 
lants, for they do not increaſe the frequency of the pulſe, nor the 
force of the circulation; nor do Wa act as e e W868 
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they do not always poſſeſs any ſuch quality; and therefore un 
muſt in ſuch caſes act purely as tonics. * 4 8 5 


To prove the operation of tonics in curing intermittents to be 


an operation on the nervous ſyſtem, we maintain it to be a com. 


munication from the ſtomach; for their effects, after being taken 


in, often appear ſooner than they can be ſuppoſed to be carried 
further than into the ſtomach, and certainly ſooner than the 


quantity employed can be diſtributed, ſo as to have any local 
effects on the ah affected by the morbid ſtate. * 1 


Ir may be We here, that the effect of bitters are more 


certainly obtained by their being combined with aſtringents, 


which, however, does not derogate from the power of the fimple 
bitter; for from my own experience, as well as from the report 
of other writers, I know that the moſt pure and ſimple bitters 


are often ſufficient for the purpoſe. 


* 


Tuzy are by ſome writers ſaid to have been uſeful in conti- 
nued fevers; and if theſe fevers have been of the putrid kind, 
and attended with great debility, we may readily allow the fact ; 


and that ſome reports of their having been uſeful even in the: 


plague itſelf are probably well founded, 


Turin uſe, however, in continued fevers is ſome what ambi- 


guous, as tonic medicines muſt promote the phlogiſtic diatheſis 
of the ſyſtem ; and therefore, wherever ſuch diathefis ger 


our tonics muſt be hurtful. 


Bir rns have been ſometimes ſpoken of as ſudorifics ; and 


though they do not ſtimulate the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, yet as 


they invigorate the force of this ſyſtem, they muſt determine it 
more 
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more Fully to the Curface of the body, ans probably Aiport 5. per- 
ſpiration; but ſo far as I can perceive, they never occaſion 
ſweating, except by the aſſiſtance of a ſudorific regimen, that is, 
by their being taken in a very diluted ſtate, confiderably warm, 
and in conſiderable Jenny, way the TIO oy: WIN OY 


covered up. f 


— 


In mentioning the operation of bitters on the ſtomach, 1 
ſhould have taken notice of their effects when further car- 
ried on in the alimentary canal. And with reſpe& to theſe, 
it may be obſerved, that we have always found a large doſe of 
bitters prove pretty certainly laxative ; and this, with the ana- 
logy from bile, makes me judge, that bitters, beſides their tonic 
power, have a peculiar power of ſtimulating the inteſtinal canal: 
and, therefore, that they may be uſeful, as is alleged, in ſpaſ- 
modic colics or in diſpoſitions to that diſeaſe, and particularly 
that they may be uſeful in dyſentery; in which ſome conſtric- 
tion of the inteſtines taking place, renders purgativet and laxa- 


tives ſo enn, neceſſary. | . 


Anornzn virtue aſcribed to bitters is their proving emmena- 
gogue; but I have never perceived that they had any ſpecific 
power determining them to the uterus, In caſes of chloroſis, 
their tonic power is certainly uſeful; but I have never known 


- that theſe alone afford a cure. 5 


SgveRAL writers WS: notice of bitters i in 3 and of FI 
of them more particularly, as reſolving the coagulations produced 
by falls and contuſions; but as we do not believe in their power 
of changing the ſtate of the fluids, ſo we cannot truſt to their 
operation in this caſe; and I have not met with any experience 


to eſtabliſh it. 2 75 | 
WH 5 | Turns 
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Tuxxx remains only one operation of bittere internally em- 
ployed ; and that is their proving anthelmintic, and a poiſon: for 
worms. There is one inſtance reported of their even mitiga- 
ting the pains ariſing from a tænia; but we do not find any ac- 
count of their ever expelling that kind of worm. It is ſaid to 
be the lumbrici teretes to which they are eſpecially adapted; 
but from Rep4s's experiments it appears, that bitters are not an 
immediate poiſon to thoſe animals; and Profeſſor Munn ar pro- 
perly obſerves, that if the ſemen ſantonicum, according to BA- 
otavr's experiments, operates more quickly, it muſt be by 
ſomething elſe than its bitterneſs that this ſeed operates. I am 
uncertain if I have ever been poſſeſſed of the beſt kind of this 
ſeed ; but muſt ſay, that what I have ſeen has nn ever ap- 
peared to me to be a Pee medicine. | (| 


 AvTen 1 in fo many i, the ne 1000 of 
bitters, we muſt obſerve, that they have alſo their virtues when 
externally employed. They have been. commended for cleanſing. 
and healing foul ulcers; and in that way we have found them 
uſeful. They are certainly antiſeptic, though not of the moſt 
powerful kind ; but in checking the : progreie of gangrene, my. | 
50 often been uſeful. 2 

Tux are univerſally employed in fomentations for diſcuſſing 
tumours; but in caſes where the ſkin is entire, the more pure 
bitters which have no volatile parts can hardly be of much ſer- 
vice. It is therefore the bitter joined with ſome aromatic parts 
in their compoſition which only can be uſeful here; and if 
even theſe can do much more than warmth and moiſture alone, 
is daes me wy doubrful. | | | 


Tar . of birters hitherto confidered ſeem, fo 1 far as 
4 ; they 
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they go, to be telerably explained : but there 1 an effect of 
them ſtill to be mentioned which gives more difficulty ; and 


that is, their being a. cure of Har. B that has been often 
alerib s to them. „ 5 65 


4 x 


| Taz fact is m; and there are accounts from the time of - 
 GaLen to the preſent, which ſhow that the uſe of bitters, ſuch- 
for example as the Portland powder continued for ſome time,. 
has prevented the return of paroxyſms of inflammatory gout,. 


which had before, in the ſame perſons, been frequent: but in 
what manner they do this is truly. difficult to explain.. 


TRE pathology of the gout under its various ſtates and cir- 


oumſtances is truly a difficult ſubject; and except it be Dr 
STAHL and his followers, all other phyſicians, very univerſally- 
attached to a humoral pathology, have ſuppoſed the gout to de · 
pend upon a peculiar morbific matter preſent in the body; which, 


however, is neither proved i in fact nor explains the phenomena. 


of the diſeaſe. f 

Ix my Firff Lines I have given a different view of the ſub- 
ject; but am afraid that, to the moſt part of phyſicians little 
attentive to the motions of the nervous ſyſtem, I have involved 
the ſubject in ſtill greater obſcurity. 1 cannot indeed obviate 
this here; but well perſuaded of the truth of the general doc-- 


trine, ſhall try it, by endeavouring to explain in what manner 


bittet operate in ſeemingly curing the gout. 


I BELIEVE it to be very evident to every body, that the pheno- 


mena of the gout have a- conſtant connection with the ſtate of 
the ſtomach, and particularly that a certain ſtrength of tone in: 
this organ is neceſſary to produce a paroxyſm of inflammatory: 


gout:.. 
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gout, At the ſame time, however, I am of opinion with DrSꝝpbE - 
HAM, that every paroxyſm of inflammatory gout is introduced 
by a ſtate of atony in the flomach. How this atony gives occa- 
ſion to the recovery and exertion of tone I cannot indeed explain; 
but as it appears in fact to be ſo, I would allege, that though 
the previous atony be a neceſſary ſtep in the ſeries of phenome- 
na, it is only when in a moderate degree, and may be eaſily over- 
come by the vis medicatrix nature ; but that if the atony gotoa 
certain greater degree, no inflammatory paroxyſm enſues ; and 
the perſon remains in that ſtate which I have called the atonic 
gout ; and it ſeems as if bitters, long continued in uſe, actually 
produce this greater degree of atony, ſo that 12 7 2 in- 


flammatory paroxy ſins. 8 


* 


* 


Tus is the explanation I would give of their effects in this 
way ; but I own it is difficult to explain how bitters, which are 
otherwiſe in ſo many caſes the moſt powerful tonics, ſhould have 
in this a contrary operation. Without venturing, however, to 
offer any theory of this, I reſt upon it as a matter of fact, 
that bitters actually deſtroy the tone of the ſtomach. I 
dare not determine, whether the Joſs of tone a is 
produced merely by the repetition of their tonic operation, or 
by a narcotic quality which has been ſuſpected in wormwood 
and other bitters, and which appears pretty ſtrongly from the 
poiſonous quality that is found in the ſtrongeſt bitter we are ac- 
quainted with; that is, the Faba Sti Ignatii. I am truly of opi- 
nion, that ſome what deleterious in the whole of the bitters is 
to be ſuſpected. But I proſecute this ſubject no farther here; 
and ſhall rather enter upon a queſtion of more importance, 
which is, to determine whether this 1 for curing the gout 


can be Afely employed, 
on 


mY 


uae. UL | 1 TONICS. „ 6, 


Ox, this abject. it appears clearly, that, N very ancient 
times down to the preſent, ſuch a medicine has at different periods 
been recommended and employed for the gout; and as always 
on its firſt coming into uſe, it ſeems to have been of ſervice, it 
might have been expected, that if it had not in its conſequences 
been found hurtful, the uſe of it ſhould have been continued 
with every gouty perſon; ſo that this diſeaſe ſhould have long 
ago ceaſed to be one of the opprobria medicorum, We find, 
however, that whilſt at one period it has begn in high fa- 
vour, at another it ſeems to have been entirely neglect- 
ed; and this I can only impute either to its often failing or 
to its being often attended with conſequences more grievous 
than the pains of the gout. That the latter was the caſe, we 
may preſume from the accounts of the ancients, who, though 
they recommend the remedy in certain conſtitutions as highly 
uſeful, allow that in other. caſes it had been highly pernicious ; 
and in this reſpe& I would take the account of Cozlius AuRE- 
LIANUS, as quoted by Dr CLRTHANE, to be very general. 


Tux eſſects of it in modern times have been very much up- 
on the ſame footing. It is poſſible that ſeveral perſons may have 
taken the Portland powder, and other bitters, with ſeeming great 
advantage ; but I have not had opportunity to know the ſequel 
of the whole of ſuch perſons lives, ſo as to ſay poſitively how far 
in any caſe the cure continued ſteady for a life of ſome years 
-after, or what accidents happened to their health. | 


: * 


Bur 1 have had oecaſion to kaaw or to be exaQly W 
of the fate of nine or ten perſons who had taken this medicine 
for the time preſcribed, which is two years. Theſe perſons had 
been liable for ſome years before to have a fit of a regular or 
very painful inflammatory gout, once at leaſt, and frequently 

Vol. II. I 4 twice, 
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' eie, in iber courſe of a year: but after they had taken the me- 


dieine for ſome time, they were quite free from any fit of in- 
flammatory govt ; and particularly, when they had completed 
the courſe preſcribed, had never a regular fit, or any inflam- 


mation of rhe eros for the reſt of ak life, 


* — 


* 


Inno o inſtance, however, chat I have highs, » was the health of 
_ theſe perſons tolerably entire. Soon after finiſhing the courſe of 
their medicine, they became valetudinary in different ſhapes; and: 


Particularly were much affected: with dyſpeptic, and what are 


called nervous complaints, with lowneſs of ſpirits. In every 
one of them, before a year had paſſed after finiſhing the courſe- 
of the powders, ſome hydropic ſymptoms appeared, which gra- 
dually inereafing in the form of an aſcites or hydrothorax, eſpe- 
cially the latter joined with anaſirca, in leſs than two or at 
moſt three years, proved fatal, Theſe accidents happening: 


to perſons of ſome rank, became very generally known in this. 


country, and has prevented all ſuch experiments fince. In il- 


luſtrat ion and confirmation of all this, ſee Dr CLEZHANE's Ob- 


ſervations in London Med. Obſerv. vol. i. art. 14. Chirurgical 
Pharmacy, page 341. HALLERI Epiſtola, vol. v. p· S and GAU= 
p1Vs in the Works of the Harlem Society, vol. iv. 19 


Brront quitting the ſubject of fi gout, we muſt remark, that 
in many writers on the materia medica, reports are to be found 
of benefit received from bitters in caſes of ſtone and gravel, I 


have never tried them with that view; but from the affinity 


that ſubſiſts between the gout and ſtone, I can readily believe,. 


that the bitters that are found for ſome time to prevent the 
paroxyſms o the 9 * alſo prevent. paroxyſms of. the 
ſtone. 
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Arran waving thus conſidered the genera] virtues bf bitters, 
I am to offer ſome general remarks with reſpect to ou San 5 
win en and ee treatment. 


| "Til akon) ode of ine of every kind may be extracted 
by either watery or ſpirituous menſtruums, and ſuch extractions 
may have the virtues of the ſubſtance from which they have 
been taken: but I maintain, that hardly in any caſe they evet 
have it in the ſame degree; and that, wherever it can be admit- 
ted, the bitter in ſubſtance is the moſt effeQual, and in ſome 
caſes the only effetual, mode of exhibiting it. This every body 
| knows to be the caſe with the Peruvian bark; and l have found 
the ſame to be the caſe in all my attempts to ſubſtitute other ; 
diners? in in place of that Bars... A | br Bhs 


THERE are Aube indeed, in which the ' EASE Ein not 
bear either the bark or bitters in ſubſtance, and therefore it 
becomes often neceſſary to obtain their virtues in a liquid form; 
in the management of which, however, ſeveral particulars dem 
attention. | 


By infuſion in water, and even in cold water, bitters give out 
their virtues 3 but to cold water they never give a ſtrong impreg- - 
nation, though it be generally the moſt agreeable to the palate 
and ſtomach. Warm water, though under the boiling heat, ex- 
tracts more powerfully than cold, and the more as its tempera- 
ture is warmer. With reſpe@ to every temperature, this is 
eſpecially to be attended to, that by infuſion bitters ſuffer a 
gradual decompoſition, and conſequently the matter extracted 
is different according to the length of time that the menſtruum 
has been Dy ſo that the temperature being given, what is 

* ö 12 | + extracted 


va 


This, however, was remarked, that the difference of the im- 


extracted in the firſt bed ! is a lighter and more agreeable miat- 


ter chan what is extracted after many hours infufion. : 


P 


Tuns we have tried with Were bitters, infuſ ing the ſame 
quantities of the bitter in the ſame quantity of water, and ſet- 
ting all of them in the ſame degree of heat for ſix, for twelve; 
for twenty-four, and for forty-eight, hours. In every experi- 
ment, it appeared that the impregnation was ſtronger according 


to the length of time employed in infuſion, and at the ſame 


time that the harſhneſs of the taſte was ſenfibly increaſed, 


pregnation was not ſo remarkable in. the longer infuſions as 
in the ſhorter; and therefore the impregnation did not appear 
in the forty-eight Hours ſo much in proportion ſtronger than that 
of twenty-four hours, or ſo great as that of twenty-four com- 
pared with that of. ſix. On the other hand, it appeared that 
the harſhneſs of taſte increaſed according as the infuſion was 


longer; and therefore the harſhneſs of taſte was not ſo much 


increaſed from the twenty-four hours above that of fix, as it 
was in the forty-eight hours infuſion above that of twenty-four. _ 


From all this we conclude, that an infuſion of twenty-four 


hours is ſufficient for impregnation, and that little haxſh- 
neſs will be produced by infuſions of a ſhorter time; and there- 
fore a ſuſficiently uſeful, and the moſt agreeable, infuſion of 
bitters in cold, water, or even of warm water under the boiling 
heat, will be that of twenty-four hours, or perhaps leſs. The 
London college, in limiting their infuſions even of boiling wa- 
ter to a ſingle hour, ſeem to be more nice than is neceſſary. 


Tux treatment of bitters by cold infufion in wine, is, with 
re ſpect to extraction, much on the ſame footing with the treat- 


ment by water. It does not appear that wine extracts the me- 
6 dicinal 


r lt. 5 TONTCS. me 


TT qualities n more powell cli water, or in any inſtance 
gives a more efficacious medicine, excepting where the wine 
concurs in the intention of it as a medicine. It is, therefore, 
almoſt only for the purpoſe of a more n medicine that 


bitters are infufed i in wine. | 5 
„ ' 0 ; 


A 8T1LL more powerful extraction i is made of bitters by a boil: 
ing heat; and here alſo the ſame difference ariſes from the 
tength of time employed in decoction. With reſpect to bitters, 
it is certain that decoction extracts more powerfully than infu- 
fon: but by diſſipating any aromatic parts that were joined 
with the bitter, and by extracting more of the earthy part, and 
what may be called a coarſer bitter, decoctions are always more 
difagreeable than infuſions ; and therefore what we call ex- 
tracts, which are always prepared by decoction, are always leſs 
agreeable to the ſtomach than the bitter in ſubſtance. It ap- 
pears to me that decoction decompoſes the ſubſtance of what 
is extracted; for it is ſeldom that decoctions do not upon cool- . 
ing depofite a part of what they had ſuſpended before, and 
thar alſo a matter different from the entire ſubſtance. What is 
exactly the nature of the matter impregnating decoction, has 
not been duly examined; but we ſay no more of that here, as 
it is pretty certain that bitters are never treated by decoction, 
ſo as to be either agreeable or very uſeful medicines. 


Brs1Des the ordinary treatment by infuſion or decoction, 
bitters may be treated by the application of water in two other 
ways. One is, by what I call a Trituration, in the manner of 
the CoMTE DE TA GARAYE. In this practice, the ſubſtance is 
broken down into very minute parts; but fo far as I can per- 
ccive, without any decompoſition or diviſion of its conſtituent 


parts. 
Tus: 
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Tus only ſeparation which ſeems to be made is that of the 
more ſoluble from. thoſe of a firmer texture; and fo far as theſe 
more ſoluble parts poſſeſs the medicinal qualities of the ſubject, 
they are obtained very entirely, and that in a ſtate more than 
any other agreeable to the human ſtomach. They ſcem to be 
much in the ſame ſtate as they are obtained by an infuſion in 
cold water; which by a proper evaporation affords the ſame 
ſort of matter that is obtained by the ComTz DE LA Garave's 
apparatus, In either way, we may obtain an efficacious and an 
agreeable medicine ; but it 1s to be doubted if the expence incur- 
redin the preparation will ever allow it to come into much uſe. 


Tux other management of the application of water different 
from the common, is that by the uſe of a digeſter. Decoctions 
are commonly made in open veſſels, or in veſſels not ſo accu- 
rately cloſed as to prevent the diſſipation of volatile parts; but 
this can be obviated by the uſe of a Digeſter : and though in the 
glaſs digeſter we employ, the heat applied can be conveniently no 
more than that of boiling water, yet we find that medicinal ſub- 
ſtances can be extracted by this apparatus as powerfully as by 
decoction, and with this advantage, that the volatile parts which 
either were a part of the ſubſtance that is to be extracted, or 
were added to it for the purpoſe of rendering it a more re agree- 
able or a more effectual medicine. 


Bir TERS are univerſally extracted by ſpirit of wine, and even 
by a proof. ſpirit, not ſo largely indeed for the moſt part as by 
water, but in moſt inſtances their medicinal parts are extracted 
more purely ; and the tinctures, when they can be employed i in 
tolerable quantity, ſeem to be more efficacious medicines: than 
any infuſions or decoctions in water. 


Wirn 
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rn reſped to the tinctures made WY a bbc! the | 
"is things are to be obſerved as of thoſe made with water, 
rhat there is a gradual decompoſition of the ſubſtance, and there- 
fore that the tinctures made by a ſhort infuſion are more agree- 


able. than thoſe that have ſtood longer. It ſhould have been ob- 


ſerved before, that a ſpirituous menſtruum extracts thoſe bitters 
that have any aromatic joined with them, more entirely and ef. 
fectually than is done by water; but in obtaining the ſpirituous 
extract, if this be done by drawing off the _ oy Mata 
this advantage is commonly entirely loſt. A 1 | 


* 


WIr n reſpect to „boch the extratiions FL water 0d by pirit, 
this is to be remarked, that the moſt agreeablebitter is to be ob- 
tained by a ſhort infuſion ; and a ſtronger impregnation of the 


ſame agreeable bitter is only to be got by a repeated cohobation 


of the ſame menſtruum 190 n eng the mne material. | 


3 » 


10 


„Fe kati is to be e eli watery dufte if TR] 
tolerably ſtrong, prove very diſagreeable; and the employment 
of the tinctures with rectified ſpirit will always be limited by 
the menſtruum ; and therefore the tinctures made with proof- 
ſpirit will always give the moſt convenient extraction: and I 
have found that the employing a digeſter for brandy tinctures 
makes a more powerful extraction than can be got by. 1 in- 
Oy and that with nk. Oy trouble. | 
H4vini now faid Ghar relates to bitters in general, we pro- 
_ ceed to examine how far the general virtues prevail in the parti- 

culars of our lift, or en what peculiar modifications they are- 
and e ; | 
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' PARTICULAR BITTERS. 
 GenTlAN. 


1 neon with this root becauſe I find it to be a moſt” fmple : 
and pure bitter, more perfectly free from any of that aromatic 
or aſtringent quality which is ſo frequently -conjoined with 
others: At-the ſame time it is a pretty ſtrong bitter, and has 
every virtue that has been aſcribed to bitters in general, __— 
we have detailed above. 


5 Ir has been at all times, and ſtill is, much employed in medi- 
eine: and with reſpect to its pharmaceutic treatment and ad- 
miniſtration, every thing that we have ſaid above with reſpect 
to bitters in general is applicable to this. There is ſome va- 
riety in the formulz ; but the differences are of no importance, 
Dr Wnuvrz's tincture has been juſtly commended ; but the vir- 
tues of it depend more upon the Peruvian bark than upon the 
gentian. 


1 


Tur febrifoge virtues of gentian have by fone writers been 
made equal to thoſe of the Peruvian bark: but in many caſes 
the gentian alone has fallen ſhort of that; but joined with galls 

or tormentil in equal parts, and given in ſufficient quantity, it 

| has not failed in any intermittents of this country in which I 

have tried it. | | | 

_- 3 A MEDICINE has been long famous and much d in 
Th this country under the title of SToucuToON's Elixir. The pre- 

bs. ſent elixir ſtomachicum, or tinctura amara of the laſt editions 
=_ of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, reſemble it very exactly, and I 
1 am 
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1 certain luis all the virtues 6: it. This, haweves; as Dr 
SuAw has adviſed, may be further improved, by pouring the 7 
| tincture upon a freſh parcel of the * in ak the FROG 

| een firſt ame ac VVV 17 4 


Tax has beck rind queſtion dane the ect 61 gentian Kh . 
fit to be employed. The gentiana lutea is choſen by the Britiſh - 
diſpenſatory; but if in Germany they employ the gentiana ru- 
bra, it will make very little difference. In Norway they em- 

ploy the gentiana purpurea, and perhaps with advantage. For 
ſome time paſt we have had the root of this ſpecies imported 

into this country under the title of Curſuta, ſo named from the 
Norwegian name of it Skarſote. Some perſons have thought it a 

ſtronger bitter than the common gentian, or root of the gentiana 
lutea: but I know of no experiments made for proving this ; 
and it appears to me in its ſenfible qualities to be * _—_ 
the ſame with the common mn e e ee ee e e 


* 


eee Mixus.. 


* this is a freciey of gentian, it has the virtues of the genus, 
and has been commended for. all the ſame qualities as gentian 
or other bitters. The centaury, therefore, is not very ſcienti- 
fically introduced, as commonly done, into the ſame compoſi- 
tions with the gentians. Profeſſor MoxxAr properly obſerves, 
that as an indigenous plant it may be properly preferred to a | 
foreign drug; but 1 find it inconvenient to employ the centaury, 
as in an equal weight it takes up more of the menſtruum than ; 
the root of the gentian : and if it is to be taken out by expreſ· 
ſion, it ſpoils the elegance of the infuſion or tindture. Dr Lzwis 
has juſtly obſerved that the petals are inſipid, or at leaſt 
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have very little bitterneſs; and it is therefore improperly that 


the ſummitates are commonly preſcribed.: 1 is ſaid that the 
Vor. II. | extract | 
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dare of this plant is leſs agteeable than that of gentian; but 
1 find no difference between them, and think it ſhould be con- 
ſtantly ſubſtituted for that of gentian, as it may be more ON | 


ly prepared. | - 


QUAS8IA. 4 
Vr can find nothing in this wood but a pure and ſimple bit- 
ter, In ſeveral ſpecimens I have found the bitterneſs to be 
pretty ſtrong ; but for the moſt part it is, to my taſte, not more 
bitter than the columba, nor even than good gentian. We are 


obliged to Profeſſor Murray for his compilation on the ſubject 


of quaſlia ; but after all that has been ſaid by him and Mr ERE- 
Ao, we find hardly any virtues aſcribed to quaſſia which have 


not been to other bitters. Upon the whole, I believe quaſ- 


ſia to be an excellent bitt r, and that it will do all that any pure 
and ſimple bitter can do: but our experience of it in this coun- 
try does not lead us to think it will do more; and the extra- 
ordinary commendations given of i are to be aſcribed to the 
partiality ſo often ſhown to new medicines, and eſpecially by 
thoſe who firſt introduce them, and by thoſe who have a con- 


nection. mo the CEP from whence 105 are brought. 


 SIMARUBA. , 


I m+szzT this here, partly becauſe it is a ſpecies of the ſame 
genus with the preceding article, and partly, but eſpecially, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to be very nearly of the ſame qualities; for we 
can perceive nothing in it but that of a pure and ſimple bitter. 


Tus virtues aſcribed to it in dyſentery have not been con- 
firmed by my experience or that of the practitioners of this 
country ; and leaving what others are ſaid to have experiericed 
to be further examined and conſidered by praQtitioners, I can 

only 


cnar. H. 


only at preſent ſay, that my account of the effect of bre or - 
the dyſentery will perhaps explain the virtues. aſcribed to the 
0 ſimaruba. In dyſentery, I have found an infuſion of fame, | 

flowers a more uſeful emed. . . 
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MenyanTuss. ß 


Turs is a ſtrong bitter, without diſcovering n by taſte 
or ſinell any peculiar acrimony combined with it. Its juice - 
| ſtrikes a black colour with the ſolution of green vitriol, which 
_ implies ſome aſtringency ; but the ſame is not diſcovered by 
the taſte or any of its eſſects. We confider it as a very pure 
bitter; and as it is of a ſtrong kind, we ſuppoſe it to have all 
the virtues that have been aſcribed to any other bitters; though 
upon account of its ſtrong Sik it is leſs agreeable c than ſome 
others. 4 


- 
\ - 


Dx Als rox's 6bſervation on this plant deſerves to be remark- 
ed: © I knew it (he ſays) to have very remarkable effects in the 
ve gout in keeping off the paroxyſms, though not to the pa- 
« tient's advantage.” This is to be collated with, and added 
to, what we have {aid above on the uſe of bitters in curing the 
gout. 


Tuis plant has been ſaid to loſe its ſtrength by drying but 
that ſeems to be a miſtake, for I have often, and moſt common- 
ly, uſed it in its dry ſtate with all the advantages I could ex- 
pays | yl tes HO | 


I HAvE had ſcveral inſtances of its wood effects in Gy cuta- 
neous diſeaſes, of the herpetic or ſeemingly cancerous kind. It 
was taken by infuſion in the manner of tea. 
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Tui i is a We and very pure bitter, 95 not Avery Wy 


Pair 1. 


one, and has therefore none of the extraordinary virtues that 
have been aſeribed to it. It is ſaid to be extracted moſt agree - 


ably by infuſion in cold water; but I find that boiling water, 
if not applied above twenty-four hours, makes it bardly tes a 


| n e and i is et enen 2 the e Y 
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ran! is a pure and wple bitter, though not without a 


| thing odorous and aromatic in the flowers, which are the parts 


employed. Their uſe in preparing malt liquors is well known. 


The ſame effet of preſerving theſe liquors for a long time 


without aceſcency may be obtained by other bitters; but none 
of them are ſo agreeable as the hop. This might alſo be agree- 
ably employed in medicine ; "bl we have no an; mm” 
ence of i its uſe.” 


FAA STI IGNATIL. 


: 


Tuis is the moſt intenſe bitter we are acquainted with, and 


in a very ſmall doſe it has the effect of curing intermittent fe- 


vers. Whether it operates as a pure bitter, or as having com 


bined with it a narcotic power, I will not determine; but we 


have mentioned this in another place as an example of ſuch a 
combination, and as a ground for ſuſpicion that all the bitters 
have more or leſs of a narcotic quality. However this may be; 
our preſent ſubject belongs to a genus of poiſonous plants, and 


is therefore hardly to be 70 where any infer remedies are 


known. tidy 


FoMARI1A, 
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Tuns is not ben ee mae among 45 /biners; Adis. 
it deſerves to be. ſo, for this is its only. ſenſible. quality : and 
though it is more diſagreeable than many others, it is without 
acrimony or aſtringency. It is omitted in the London diſpen- 
fatory, but retained in ours, and in every other that I know of. 
I have found it uſeful in many caſes in which bitters are pre- 
ſcribed; but its remarkable virtues are thoſe. of clearing the 
ſkin of many diſorders. For this it has been much commend - 
ed; and I have myſelf experienced its good effects in many in- 
ſtances of cutaneous. affections, which I would call Lepra. P 
have commonly uſed it by expreſſing the j juice, and giving that 
to two ounces twice a-day : but I find the virtues remain in the 
dried plant, ſo that they may be extracted by infuſion or de- 
coction in water; and the foreign diſpenſatories have prepa- 
red an extract of it to which they aſcribe all the virtues of che 
freſh plant. 


Ir has been frequeutly obſerved with reſpect to this extract, 
that after being kept for ſome time it ſhows a cryſtallization 
upon its ſurface, which is a ſaline matter of the nitrous kind, | 
and this in much larger proportion than in àny of the other: 
bitter extracts. Whether this contributes to: its e vir- 
tues, L leave it to the learned to determine. 


— 


col uno. 


Tas | is a root that we have become acquainted with within, 
theſe forty years; and fince the account given of it by the learn- 
ed Dr PRReIVAT, it has come to be frequently employed i im prac- 
tice. , When firſt brought into Holland, it was introduced as a; 
remedy; in dyſentery ; and both in. Holland and i in Germany it. 


Was 
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Was lad in that diſeaſe with much cielo, Dr 
PzxcivaAL informs us, that he had ſometimes found it uſeful in 


dyſentery ; but he does not ſpeak of it as of much importance in 
that diſeaſe : and ſo far as I can learn, the employment of it in 


that way — not prevailed i in Britain. 


I u this 74, to be a 1 and agreeable bitter, and have 
employed it in many inſtances of dyſpepſia with great advantage. 
In ſtopping vomiting it has frequently anſwered, but in many it 
has failed entirely ; and even in caſes where there ſeemed to be 


a redundancy of bile. With reſpe& to its peculiar power of 


changing the acrimony, or correcting the putreſcency of the 
bile which Dr Pexcivar aſcribes to it, neither the experiments 
of Es in his diſſertation on the quaſſia, nor ſome that I have 
made, ſhow it to be more powerfal than other bitters ; and 
therefore do not allow me to think it has . ſpecific n in 


that reſpect. 


CHAMAMELUM. 


Up this title we have two plants whoſe flowers are em- 
ployed, as marked in our liſt ; and there is ſome queſtion. which 
ought to be preferred. The virtues are preciſely of the ſame 
kind; but I have always judged the Roman or double-flowering' 
camomile to be the ſtrongeſt : and if any regard is to be had to 
the eſſential oil, this certainly affords the greateſt quantity; and 
I am informed, that in warmer climates where it is a native, the 
qualities of it are much ſtronger than with us. 


Tarsz flowers have been long celebrated as ſtomachics; and 
1 have found them anſwer both in powder and in infuſion the 
purpoſes of any other bitters. Before the introduction of the 


Peruvian bark, they were much employed in the cure of inter- 
6 mittent 


Cu Ax. II. 


| mittent fevers ; and our celebrated countryman Dr Prrcarkn' 
was of opinion, that their en in this OO were en to 
An of the Peruvian bark! 1 7 e e e 


Horna t. to have este u them a very y effeftual, a and 


at 'the ſame time a ſafer, remedy. I have accordingly em- 


ployed them; and agreeable to the method of Hoytman, by 
giving, ſeveral times during the intermiſſion, from half a dram 
to a dram of the flowers in powder, have cured intermittent 
fevers. I have found, however, that theſe flowers were attend - 
ed with this inconvenience, that, given in a large quantity, they 
readily run off by ſtool, defeating thereby the purpoſe of pre- 
venting the return of paroxyſms; and I have found, indeed, 


that without joining with them an opiate or an tb ah Icould 


not m employ them. TY age 


Tus quality of the 8 in moving the inteſtines renders 


them often uſeful in flatulent and ſpaſmodic colic ; and upon the 


fame ground I have found them en in dyſentery, and rather 
hurtful in diarrhcea. x ta oh 


TANACEFUM. 


Born the herb and flowers-have been employed, but the hers 
is the ſtronger of the two, and may be employed for any of the 
purpoſes of bitters, but does not ſeem to be near ſo ſtrong a bit- 
ter as camomile and ſeveral others already mentioned. It had 
almoſt gone out of uſe, till lately it was again brought into prac- 
tice as a powerful remedy againſt the gout; and as ſuch was 
employed by many perſons in this country. I was not living i in 

this city when the caſes occurred to Dr CLA Rk, which he men- 
tions in the Phyſical and Literary Eſſays, nor have I learned 
what was the fate of theſe. perſons afterwards 3 ; but I have ſince 
| | x learaed, 
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kevin; een informed, of many n this city, 
. - who have drank of Tanſy tea as a remedy for the gout. Of 
- theſe, however, I have known ſeveral who have taken i it without 
any advantage, and ſome others who reported that they had been 


relieved from the frequency of their gout : but I know of none who 
have employed it in ſuch quantity, or for ſuch a length of time, 
as might lead me to expect thoſe 'conſequences which I have 


% 


ee eee e 
Tus is one of the moſt famous among the bitter Patti, 125 
has been uſed with much commendation for every purpoſe of 
bitters. It is an odorous plant, and gives ont in diſtillation an 
eſſential oil which, however, has not any bitterneſs ; and there- 


fore cannot be ſuppoſed to contribute any thing to the effect of the 


plant. When indeed it is entirely diſſipated in making the extract, 
this retains all tht bitterneſs of the plant; and, in my opinion, 
all the virtues depending upon it. Some phyſicians make a choice 
among the ſpecies, and prefer the Romanum or Ponticum to the 


Abſynthium vulgare; but the Edinburgh college are of opinion, 
that there is no foundation for this; and that the abſynthium 


vulgare, as the more powerful bitter, is always to be preferred. 


They have erred, however, in preſcribing the ſummitates, as I 
truly find the leaves to afford a ſtronger bitter than the flower 


and tops. In the tinctura abſynthii, the college have given an 


example of the proper treatment of bitters in order to obtain a 
lighter and more agreeable bitter, and at the ſame time a ſtrong- 
er impregnation. I am of opinion, that they ſhould have em- 


ployed the ſame management in other caſes ; but in the example 


of wormwood, they have allowed both infuſions, eſpecially the 
ſecond, to be for too long a time. The pharmacopceia Roſſica has 


copied exactly that or OTIS and has' yery properly di- 


6 | rected 


A . 


taury to be made upon the ſame plan of double infuſion. In 
the pharmacopœia Danica, the eſſentia abſynthii is too much and 
injudiciouſly compounded; Neither the pharmacopceia Danica, 


in adding the zedoary, nor the Swediſh, in adding the galanga, 
to their bitter tinctures, have in my opinion judged very proper- 


ly. With reſpect to the abſynthium, there is a queſtion, whe- 


ther it is imbued with any narcotic power? LIiNDENSTOLPE, 
and his commentator STENZEL1Us, have aſſerted it very ſtrong- 


ly; but there ſeems to have been a peculiar idioſyneraſy in the 


inſtances they mention; and we ſhould not mind their account, 


if the ſame opinion of its narcotic Newer had not been alſo de- 
livered by ſome others. hee \ 


Ox the he hand, howerer, LinNevus informs us, that per- 
ſons taking wormwood eyery day for ſix months together, ob- 
ſerved no ſuch narcotic. effects. I have not had an opportunity 
of making proper experiments; but to me, with BREROIUSs and 


GLEDITSCH, the odour of wormwood ſeems temulentans, that is, 


giving ſome confuſion of head: and formerly when it was a fa- 
ſhion with ſome people in this country to drink URL, that is, 
ale in which wormwood was infuſed, it was commonly alleged 


to be more intoxicating than other ales. This effect is impro- 


perly ſuppoſed to be owing to its volatile parts, for the reaſons 
I have given above: but I am more ready to admit the general 
doctrine of a narcotic power, as I believe from ſeveral conſi- 
derations, particularly from the hiſtory. of the Portland powder, 
that there is in every bitter, when largely employed, a power of 
deſtroying the ſenſibility and irritability of the nervous power. 

To wormwood, as to every other bitter, has been aſcribed an 
anthelmintic virtue; and this has been ſuppaſed to be more con- 


ſiderable in the ſeed of a certain wormwood than i in any other 
Bart L ; a 


 <Doatiae * 


redted the other bitter tinctures of carduus tene hath cen 
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diner: but of this I have ſaid enough above, when treating of 
the general qualities of bitters. 


ABROTANUM. | 

Tuts, as a ſpecies of the ſame genus Artemiſia Linnæi, has 
certainly the ſame virtues as the other ſpecies of it. It contains, 
however, leſs of the bitter, but more of the aromatic; and if it 
deſerves, as Profeſſor Murray thinks, to be more employed than 
it has been, it muſt be on account of its aromatic and volatile 
parts; of which, however, the peculiar virtues are not yet well 
- aſcertained. Theſe qualities, however, give a probable reaſon 
for its being frequently employed, as it commonly is, in fomen- 
tations. 


Tux were formerly two herbs under the title of Abrota- 
num in our diſpenſatory liſts, under the improper diſtinction of 
Mas et Fæmina, but the latter of a different genus, and in every 
reſpect of inferior virtue, which is now omitted in the Britiſh 
diſpenſatories, and indeed in moſt others. 


| SCORDIUM. 2 

Tuts plant has a bitter joined with ſome volatile parts; but 
neither of theſe qualities are conſiderable enough to retain it in 
the preſent practice. It was formerly much celebrated as an 
alexipharmic ; but we do not allow this to be a term of any 
clear and determined meaning: and in moſt inſtances think 
it has been an imaginary power, that is not ſupported by any 
clear or well aſcertained experience. | 


Tuzxgare two * ſpecĩes of the teucrium, the Chamedrys and 
Chamepitys, which have formerly had a place in our diſpenſa- 
tory liſts ; but they are now omitted in that of Edinburgh : and 


though they ſill hold a ** in that of London and many other 
diſpenſatories, 


Car. I. rohre 8 1 


diſpenſatories, I do not expect to ſee them brought again into 
practice, as their qualities, whether as bitter or aromatic, are by no 
means conſiderable. They have been celebrated for antarthritic 
virtues, and make a part of the Portland powder ;. but they are 
manifeſtly not the moſt powerful or valuable part of that com- 
poſition. When employed by themſelves, as they have ſome- 
times been, I would make the ſame remarks with reſpect to them 
as I have made with reſpe& to the Portland powder, or other 
medicines that have been propoſed for the cure of the gout. 


ARISTOLOCHIA, 


WI cn of the ſpecies of this genus are to be preferred I can- 
not determine; and believe the difference between the rotun- 
da, longa, and tenuis, is not conſiderable, though the latter ſeems 
now to be preferred by both the colleges of London and Edin- 
burgh. They are all of them conſiderably bitter, with more acri- 
mony than in any other of the bitters commonly employed. Its 
name ſeems to have ariſen from the ſuppoſition of its emmena- | 
gogue virtues, and in ſome caſes of retention and chloroſis, as a 
warm and ſtimulating medicine, I have found it uſeful ; but in 
caſes of ſuppreſſion I never found it of any-uſe: and the com- 
mendation of it by the ancients in promoting the lochia, facili- 
tating birth, and promoting the excluſion of the ſecundines, is 
very. ill founded, and affords a remarkable example of their im- 
perfect knowledge; and an example which, if followed, would 
lead to a miſchievous practice. 


Tus ariſtolochia has been long commended as a cure for the 
gout. It makes a conſiderable part of the Portland powder, and 
has often been employed by itſelf in the ſame manner as that 
powder, to be taken every day for a great length of time. It 
has the ſame power of preventing fits of the gout, and common- 
ly with the fame conſequences; of which many inſtances are re- 


L 2 | | corded 
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corded by the phyſicians of Germany. To this purpoſe 1 would 
make only one quotation from the late learned and experienced 
WIRO, firſt phyfician to his late Majeſty for the Electorate 
of Hanover. The quotation is taken from his Cautiones Medi- 
cœ, page 346 of his works publiſhed by Wicuman. After ſpeax- 
ing of the power of diet i in the cure of the © gout, he has the fol 
en words: 


66 
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continuato uſa videtur. Neque ideo illam ex vini ſpiritu po- 
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«© 87. dite minus ſufficiat, in nsch, ſed Keith "5 
gaque nimis, ad maturandam firmandamque integritatem, 
et ad præcavendam reverſionem nimis ſubitam, veterum illæ 
antidoti amarz tonice, apud Sennertum, Schneiderum de 
Catarrbis, WALTHERUM in Sylva Medica, collectæ, quas inter 
præcipue ariſtolochiz ſpecies, rotunda, cava, longa, et clema- 
titis, memorari merentur, experientiam moderatarum laudum 
teſtem reperiunt. BRUNNER de pancr. fecund. p. 143. ele- 
ganter, ut ut ſolet, et diſtincte, tincturæ, inquit, illius antipo- 
dagricz ex rad. ariſtol. longæ, aut pilularum, aut pulverum 
amaricantium uſu per annum continuato, paroxyſmi poda- 
grici in nonnullis mitigantur, in aliis penitus extinguuntur. 
Nimirum longo amaricantium uſu, acore ſtomachi emendato, 
reſracto, et attemperato, fructus exinde propullulantes ſponte 
cadunt ſua. Sed et nimio amaricantium horum uſu fermen- 
tum ſtomachi adeo debilitatem eſſe memini, ut nonnulli appe- 
titum amiſerint, cibos non concoxerint, mortem hinc potius, - 
quam ſanitatem, accelerarint, malique et infauſti remedii, ſæ- 
vas dederint pœnas.“ Nempe ſpiritus vini, ſulfure amaricante 
ſaturatus, qui opio haud valde abſimilis eſt (de cujus abuſu 
pariter noxio, v. idem BRUNNERUS ibidem, p. 80. ſeq). et in- 
flammans inſuper, et impenſe exſiccans, haud atis tutus ita 


tulentam tincturam ſive infuſionem, uſurpare pro co ſcopo 
auſim, Wan, licet corrigat, et adverſus paroxyſinos roboret 
| * 1plum 
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«. jpſum remedium amarum, ignea viciſſim et elaſtica ſpiritus vi- 


& ni indoles materiei augendæ, perturbandæ, et viſceribus incen- 


4 dendis apta eſt, ceteroqui etiam vino ipſo magis incongruens. 


„V. qua de noxa infuſionis ejuſmodi ex ariſtolochia longa ha- 
« bent Ephem. Curios. noviſſ. A. 3. p. 62. ſeq. Ipſa vero pul- 
% verum amarorum cumulata aſſumptio, quamvis moderati- 
ori, pro wy et indicatione, uſu tuta, ſtomachum tandem abu- 
« ſa gravat, tonumque et digeſtionem arte nimis diu roborare 
affectando, naturam tandem ſuum rite agere vel prohibet, vel 
deſueſcere facit, vel etiam, incenſo ultra digeſtionis vim ap- 


< petitu, diætæ erroribus accitis, in coctionis negotio fatiſcere 
e patitur. Atque haud ſcio an, perpetuo et nutricio quaſi ama- 
« re medicine uſu, quæ in alimentum corpori nata haud vide- 
4 tur, alienior tandem ipſis ſuccis noſtris craſis imprimi poſſit: 


« licet id non fiat, ſi medice utaris, et obtento ſcopo omittas.” 


| ALTHOUGH it may not be eaſy either to explain or vindicate: 
all the reaſonings in this long quotation, yet it would have been 
| improper to abridge it, or to refer merely to Werlhoff's works, 


which I could not ſuppoſe to be in the hands of many of my 


readers; and I am at the ſame time perſuaded, that any. perſon who, 


has the leaſt diſpoſition to enter into the queſtion concerning. 


the uſe of bitters in the gout, will find in the above quota- 
tion ſome illuſtration and confirmation of whar I had before de- 


livered on the ſubjed. 0 


. 


SPRPENTARIA, VIRGINIANA.. 
Tuis as a (aches of ariſtolochia is placed here, and it has very 


much of the qualities of the genus; but by certain accidents,.. 
this and the other ſpecies of ariſtolochia have been conſidered 
as very different. The ſerpentaria, both in taſte and flavour, is 
more agreeable than the other ſpecies, and it is by its ſenſible | 
qualities of bitterneſs and aromatic acrimony that we can ac- 


count for the virtues juſtly aſcribed to it. 


Born 


* 
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Born theſe qualities render it ile, and powerfully to- 
nic ; and therefore ſuited to prevent gangrene. The ſame qua- 


86 


lities will account for its cure of intermittent fevers, eſpecially 


when combined with Peruvian bark and aſtringents. 


By its aromatic acrimony it proves a powerful ſtimulant to 
the ſyſtem ; and therefore may be uſeful alſo in ſome caſes of 
continued fevers : but as the cure of either intermittent or con- 
tinued fevers by ſtimulants alone is an ambiguous and dangerous 
practice, ſo in the former it is oply ſafe when joined with the 
bark; and the uſe of it in continued fevers is to be employed with 
much caution, The common opinion of its alexipharmic powers, 
both with reſpect to it and all the others which have gone un- 
der the ſame title, is an incorrect and falſe notion liable to much 
abuſe, and which I myſelf have had occaſion to obſerve. The 
ſtimulant power of the ſerpentaria is eſpecially ſuited to the low 
and advanced ſtate of the typhus only ; and even then it will be 
more ſafely joined with the bark than employed for its ſtimulant 
power alone. It is certainly owing to this ambiguity in its uſe, 
that it is not nearly ſo much employed in practice as it was ſome 
forty years ago. 


Cortex AuRANTII. 


Tus by an overſight was omitted in our catalogue, but muſt a 


be taken notice of here. 


# 


 AURANTIUM or Orange. It is a ſpecies of the citrus; and that 
with the lemon, being the ſpecies chiefly imported, is that which 


is employed by us in medicine. The fruit affords an agreeable 


acid to be mentioned hereafter; but our buſineſs here is only with 


the yellow rind of the fruit. It is properly reckoned among 


the bitters, and ſeems to have the virtues in common to theſe ; 
but with its bitter it contains a conſiderable portion of a yola- 
| | tile 
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tile aromatic oil, very different from any other that is combined 


with other bitter, except what is found in the lemon. The 


combination of this oil with the bitter in the orange-peel, gives 
it certainly peculiar virtues that are not, however, clearly aſcer- 
tained; and it is rarely that this peel is with us employed ex- 
cept in compoſitions with the other bitters, which prevents us 
from diſcerning its peculiar virtues. | 


FoRMERLY the unripe fruit, 1 before they came to contain any 
juice, were employed in the ſhops under the title of Aurantia 
Curaſlaventia; and in that ſtate they contain a ſtronger bitter 
than- the peel of the grown fruit, though to me they do not 
ſhow ſo much of the aromatic as the latter, I doubt much if 
the Edinburgh college have not done improperly in omitting 
the Curaſo apples which formerly ſtood i in their lift. 


Wirn and virtues of the 100 as b employ- 


ed, it is very probable that both by its bitter and aromatic parts 
it may be particularly uſeful in reſtoring the tone of the ſto- 
mach when it has been much impaired ; and I have had ſeveral 
obſervations that juſtify this opinion : but it does not appear 
ſo often as it ſhould, becauſe we employ it almoſt only in its 
dried ſtate, and in too ſmall proportion, as we take it dried with 


a part of the white inert nn that is alſo in the rind os 


the orange. 


ALTHOUGH I have no particular experience of it, it is probable 
enough that the orange-peel employed by itſelf may be uſeful in 
curing intermittent fevers. It is not, however, ſo probable to 


me that it has ever been uſeful in moderating or reſtraining 
and upon the authority of others I haye- 


uterine hemorrhagies ; 
employed it, but without ſucceſs : and as the decoction made ac- 
cording 
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et, I judge it to have been oma un 

Hunz 1 might mention this Veal yet as a a bitter; bike it 0 
leſs of that quality than that of the orange; and therefore if it 
be employed as it is in the infuſum gentianæ compoſitum of the 
London college, I take it to be on account of its aromatic ra- 
cher than its bitter wet . 


_ Amons the bitter I am diſpoſed to wife 4 owes of 
the orange tree, which have of late been much recommended 4 As 


a cure of a 0 hl r W 


4 


Or theſe, bowerer; hive had little. opportunity of ma- 
king trials; and the few I have made were without ſucceſs. 


The ſenſible qualities of thoſe leaves are bitter and aromatic; 


but in both reſpects weaker than in the orange- peel; and there 
is nothing in — that would lead me to o expect any eine 


virt ue. 


— 


Auxie 45 


As this plane i is not a native of Britain, and we have found 
ſome difficulty in procuring it from abroad, I have not been 
able to make it a ſubject of my own obſervation. In this 
ſituation I think it ſafer to refer my readers to writers on the 
ſubject, and particularly to CoLLin's diſſertation upon it, than 
to give from them a compilation which muſt BF ſhort, and 


n wy imperfect. 


- 


asc 


I navs been uncertain where to place this ſubſtance, hs 
ther here with the aromatics or with the tonics ; and I am of 


opinion that the latter is its proper place. It. approaches to 
| 6 | N 8 


us aromatics by its eſſential dil; hut its bitter, 6 to A * 
i . 2 water or 1 210,1 is its moſt contiderable. n. 
* | 
Ir was introduced into practice in the laſt century as a me- 
dicine of great value, both in continued and in intermittent fe- 
vers; and the STAHLIANS, fond of any thing as a ſubſtitute for 
the Peruvian bark, againſt which they had declared ſo ſtrongly, + 
received the caſcarilla, and employed it much in practice, and 
have given many teſtimonies of its efficacy ; but theſe teſtimo- 
nies have not been ſupported by other practitioners ſince; and 
particularly in this country we have found it a very weak ſub- 
ſtitute for the Peruvian bark.- Ber610s ſays of it, Aſt faten- 


dum illum in ipſis febribus parum facere, neque tertianis ver- 


„ nalibus certo mederi.” Our experience in this country is 
ſuitable to this; and in ſeveral trials it has entirely failed, 
What BerG1vs adds to the paſſage quoted, Sed in hemoptyſi 
« ſæpe prodeſt,” is not ſupported by our experience; and in 
hemorrhagies of all kinds, it ſeems to be rather hurtful, as 
might be expected from its aromatic and bitter qualities, while 
it does not in any inſtance diſcover an aſtringent power. It 
may be allowed to be of tonic and ſtomachic power ; but even 
in this way its virtues are not peculiar nor conſiderable: and 
there is no juſt foundation for the prejudices which the Ger- 
man phyſicians have conceived ii in its favour. 


— 


CORTEX PERUVIANUS. 


Tus i is one of the moſt conſiderable articles of the materia 
medica; and as the moſt frequently employed, ſo it has been 
very frequently the ſubje& of writings and of much diſcuſſion. 
There is ſome general agreement amongſt practitioners with re- 
ſpect to many of its virtues ; but the agreement is not univer- 
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al, and many diſputes ſtill ſubſiſt with reſpe& to the circum- 
ſtances and manner in which it is to be adminiſtered. 

* 

Uron many of theſe points it is incumbent on me here to 
offer my opinion; which I ſhall accordingly do upon the prin- 
ciples I have already laid down, and as it appears to me to be 
confirmed by an attentive and often repeated experience, I have 
an averſion to controverſy, and ſhall not therefore enter into 
any; more eſpecially with many of the frivolous writers who. 
are to os met with vpan this ſubject. 


As the founderien of the whole of my doctrine, I conſider 
the Peruvian bark, which, like other writers, 1 ſhall commonly 
ſpeak of under the fimple title of the Bark, to be a ſubſtance in 
which the qualities- of bitter and aſtringent are conjoined. 
"Theſe are ſufficiently obvious, and ſeem to be univerſally al- 
lowed. It may alſo have ſomewhat of an aromatic quality; but 
this certainly is not conſiderable, and I ſhall not take any fur- 
ther notice of it. 


1 


As a bitter and aſtringent conjoined, I conſider the bark as a 
powerful tonic. As we have before ſhown that theſe qualities 
in their ſeparate ſtate give tonic medicines, ſo it will be readis 
ly allowed, that, eonjoined together, they may give one ſtill 
more powerful; and as ſuch we are now to conſider the bark 

in its effects and virtues, according as theſe appear in the vari- 
obus caſes of diſeaſe. 11 : 


Taz firſt to be taken notice of is, its operation on the ſto- 
mach. In many caſes dyſpeptic ſymptoms manifeſtly ariſe from 
a loſs of tone in the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach ; and in ſuch 
caſes as other bitters are, ſo the bark is a remedy, and ove of the 

| molt 


cult M1 e i R ß „„ 
moſt powerful. No body doubts:of teh; being a tonic with re- —  "_ 
gard to the ſtomach ; and it is equally well known that the 
ſtate of the ſtomach is readily communicated to the reſt of the 
ſyſtem. It is in no inſtance, however, more remarkable than 
in the cure of intermittent fevers. That the bark in this caſe 
operates by a tonic power exerted in the ſtomach, I have endea- 
voured to explain in my Fir/t Lines of the Practice of Phyſic 3 and 
have met with nothing in any writing to make me doubt of the | 
truth of my doctrine. It may, indeed, have its imperfections, and 75 
may not ſufficiently explain the whole of that variety of phe- e 
nomena which may occur in ſuch a diverſiſied and complicated . 
fyſtem as that of the human body; but in attempting any ge- | 
neral doctrine, we muſt begin with attempting it as adapted to 
the moſt general and ordinary courſe of things. This I hope is 
done in my doctrine reſpecting fevers, and of the operation of the 
bark in the cure of intermittents: nor ſhall I think it ſhaken , 
by its not obviouſly explaining choſe irregularities that may 
happen in the courſe of fevers, and in the uſe of the bark; and 
' eſpecially thoſe pointed out by the indigeſted views of ſome 
practitioners, little aware of the many fallacies to which almoſt Mi 
every obſervation upon theſe ſubjects is,expoſed. 1 . ; 


Wr proceed therefore upon the ſuppoſition that the bark poſ- - 
ſeſſes a tonic power, and that the action of this power in the ſto- 7 
mach ſufficiently explains its operation in preventing the recur- 
rence of the paroxyſins of intermittent fevers : for I ſee no foun- 
dation fer referring it to any myſterious and unexplained ſpecific 
power; which, however, ſome writers ſeem ſtill diſpoſed to main- 
tain. I hold it to be eſtabliſhed as a fact, that beth aftringents 
and bitters, in their ſimple and ſeparate ſtate, have proved often 
ſufficient to prevent the recurrence of the paroxyſms of inter- 


mittent fevers; and that they more certainly do it when com- 
M 2 | 1 
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| bined together. Both theſe facts I have not only from the teſti- 
mony of the moſt creditable authors, but from particular ex- 


periments made by myſelf for the purpoſe of. aſcertaining them: | 


And though I ſhould admit what is frequently alleged on this 
ſubject, that ſuch remedies are frequently inſufficient, I conſider 


it as a frivolous argument, as a different degree of power does 


not aſſect the general queſtion concerning the nature of that 
power. No body certainly will maintain, that pale bark is 
not capable of curing agues, becauſe it is not ſo powerful as red: 
bark. Woof rf pri ied 


. 


HA vlN d thus eftabliſhed the nature and operation of this: 
medicine, we proceed to conſider the various queſtions that 


have ariſen with reſpe& to the uſe of it in intermittent feyers.. 


It would now be ſuperfluous. to conſider the objections which, 
were formerly made to its uſe in general. Although theſe ob- 


jections had for a long time ſome weight with ſome of the moſt. + 


eminent practitioners, it is preſumed that every doubt and diffi 
culty of that kind is now removed; and whilſt it is allowed to 
be a very ſafe and very powerful remedy, the only queſtions which 
remain reſpecting it are, In what circumſtances it may be moſt 


properly employed? 


Tu firſt queſtion that occurs is, At what time, in the courſe 
of the diſeaſe, it may be moſt ſafely given? Dr Bozxrmaave's: 


rule for exhibiting the bark was, Cum morbus jam aliquo tems 
pore duravit;“ and his commentator is at great pains-to incul- 
cate the propriety of this general rule. In this, indeed, both 


of them follow Dr Syp ENA; but both SyDENHAM and Van. 


SWIETEN allow there may be exceptions to the general rule: 
as when an intermittent aſſects perſons under great debility, or 


when, for example, the paroxyſms are attended with ſymptoms of 


- 
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to intermittents in whichthere is no prevailing debility, and where 
the paroxyſms are not attended with any dangerous or even un- 
uſual ſymptoms. In ſuch caſes the queſtion ſtill remains, Whe-- 
ther the bark may be exhibited without waiting for any repe- 
tition of paroxyſms? And I am perſuaded that, for the moſt 
part, it may. Dr SvpzxAu's conſideration of the fermenta- 
tionis niſu deſpumanti, ſeems to be abſolutely without founda- 
tion: and I cannot either perceive that there is any morbid mat- 
ter to be evacuated during the paroxyſis, or that the bark can do 
any harm by ſuppreſſing any. natural excretions, as the Stahlians 
have commonly ſuppeſed. It therefore appears to me, that the- 
bark may be exhibited very early in the courſe of the Ss: 


Tuis general . ELLA always ela ae 83 
which is, Whether the bark may be exhibited without a certain 
preparation of the body, that may fit it to receive the bark: 
with greater ſafety? With: reſpect to this, as we confidently. 
fuppoſe that the bark given in moderate quantity is not ready 
to diſturb the natural functions of the animal ceconomy ;. ſo, if 
rheſe be all in a ſound condition, we cannot perceive that any 
preparation of the body is neceſſary for the reception of this 
medioine: It ſhall only be obſeryed; that to render the ſtomach 
more fit to receive the quantity of bark which may be neceſſary, 
it may be proper, by a gentle yomit, to free it from acciden- 
ral indigeſtion, and to excite its activity before. * bark is 
thrown in. | | 


* 2 ; : 1 2 12 e p | 
In another caſe alſo, when, from the circumſtances of the 


ſeaſon, and from certain appearances, there is reaſon to ſuſpect: 


1 any. 


-* 
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any ae of bile; it may. be proper to evacuate this by a 
gentle purgative. This is the explanation to be given of the 
common opinion of the neceſſity of clearing the firſt paſſages 
before exhibiting the bark; but I muſt beg leave to maintain, 
that ſuch preparation is not always neceſſary ; and that wherever 
the ſtate of the diſeaſe urges an immediate exhibition of the bark, 
it may be often dangerous to loſe time upon the ſuppoſed neceſ— 
ſity of previouſly clearing the firſt paſſages; or at leaſt, when 
this is done, it will always be allowable, and even proper, 
without waiting for the repetition of paroxyſms, to put an end 
to the courſe of the diſeaſe * the uſe of the bark. 


Al rnouon, when there i is no debility i in FO patient, nor EE 
gerous ſymptoms attending the paroxyſms, the exhibition of 
the bark, in complaiſance to popular opinion or medical preju- 
dice, may be ſometimes delayed; yet if the paroxyſms ſeem to 
be anticipating their periods, and more eſpecially if they are 
increaſing in their duration, it will be always adviſable to ſtop 
the courſe of them by an immediate exhibition of the bark. 


THERE may ſtill, however, be Tome exceptions to this general 
doctrine; not only when there are marks of internal inflamma- 
tion preſent, but even when there are marks of a general in- 
flammatory diatheſis in the ſyſtem, This I believe to be always 
aggravated by the tonic power of the bark; and in ſuch caſes, 
accordingly, the bark may not only be hurtful, but, as I know 
from experience, will be ineffectual; till, by blood - letting and 
other antiphlogiſtic meaſures, the inflammatory diatheſis is re- 
moved or much abated. This is the explanation of the 762d 
Aph. of Bozgnaave : © Hinc et venæſectio nocet per ſe ſemper 
11 prodeſt alias caſu, ut et tenuis exactaque diæta.“ It is eſpe- 
cially in the caſe of vernal intermitteuts that a phlogiſt ic dia- 
theſis occurs ; and therefore, that upon this and other conſidera- 

4 | | tions, 
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tions, the exhibition of the bark in theſe may be moſt fafely | 
delayed; but ſtill it muſt be allowed that, en in theſe, it ma 
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Trar nen may not be cathy of this kind to | forbia Hs ex- 
hibition of the bark, I have nor ſufficient experience to deter- 
mine; but F am well perſuaded that it would be very dangerous 
to admit of any general rule on this ſubject. I am convinced 
that it is in the cold ſtage of fevers that accumulations of blood 
are formed in the liver and fpleen ; that ſuch aecumulations are 
Increaſed by every repetition of a cold ſtage, and conſequently 
by the repetition of paroxyſms; and I am therefore clearly of opi- 
nion, that even conſiderable obſtructions of the viſcera; if with-- 
-out inflammation, ought not to prevent the exhibition of the bark: 
in ſuch quantity as may prevent the return of paroxyſms. 


I am more fully of this opinion, becauſe I cannot perceive in 
what manner the bark can aggravate the obſtruction. Its action 
as an aſtringent is very inconſiderable, and is fully balanced by 
its bitterneſs, which moſt phyſicians ſuppoſe to have a reſolvent 
and aperient power. The queſtion has ſeveral times occurred to 
me, in the caſe of perſons who, having frequently lahoured under 
intermittents, had tumours and indurationsremaining in the hy- 
pochondria, and had, when in that condition, a return of the in- 
termittent fever. In ſuch caſes I have freely employed the 
bark, and never found it increaſe the affection of the liver or 

ſpleen: and in other ſuch caſes. I have conſtantly found, that. 
we avoiding the bark, and en therefore the repetition 
| | oh. 
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Wasn, from ef] 1 it is determined to <xhibie 
the bark, the next queſtion that occurs is, Taking the period as 
conſiſting of the intermiſſion and paroxyſm, at what time of 


ſuch period the bark is moſt properly to be given? With 
reſpect to this, I believe, that when the uſe of the bark was 


firſt introduced, the practice was to give a large doſe of it a 
little before the time of an expected acceſſion; and the efficacy 
of this practice has given occaſion to many to imagine, that the 
bark employed by theſe firſt practitioners was of a ſuperior 
quality to that commonly employed ſince. We cannot, how- 
ever, find otherwiſe any proof of this ſuperiority of the bark 
then employed; and it is certain that the ſame pale bark which 
has been commonly ſince employed, and given in the ſame 


- quantity, and at the ſame time of the period, has ſhown very 


often the ſame effects. Some eminent practitioners have ſince 
oppoſed this practice; but we are perſuaded it has been rather 
from theory than from obſervation that they have done ſo. 


ALTHoven I would not rigorouſly inſiſt on the employment of 
a ſingle doſe near to the time of acceſſion, yet I am ftrongly of 
opinion, that the nearer the exhibition is brought to that time, 
it will be the more certainly effectual. To explain this, not com- | 
monly underſtood, we muſt remark, that the effects of the bark 
on the human body are not very durable. I have had opportuni- 
ties of obſerving, that a conſiderable quantity of bark given, was 
not ſufficient to prevent a relapſe in a few days after. I have 
likewiſe found, that, in quartan fevers, a large quantity- of 
bark given on the firſt day of intermiſſion was not ſo effectual 
in preventing the returns of the diſeaſe, as a ſmaller quantity 
given on the ſecond day. In tertians, ſuppoſing a certain quan- 
6 | thy 


Corel 


tity neceſſary to be given to prevent che return of 4 pat; 

| we have found that, by following the practice of SrDExnAm; 
in abſtaining from the exhibition of the 
immediately preceding acceſſion, though la nintities had been 
given before, would often fail in preventing it; ; while, on the other 
hand, a ſmaller quantity, given nearer to that time, would more 
certainly anſwer the purpoſe. In many caſes, where the acceſ- 
ſion happened in the morning, 1 have found chat a large quantity 
given the day before, if not continued during the night, would 
often fail, when a ſmaller quantity given during the night, and 
in the morning, would more certainly ſucceed; and whenever I 


met with tertians which had their acceſſions at noon or after it, 


I have thought it unneceſſary to trouble my patients during the 


time of intermiſſion on the day before, always finding that 4 
ſmaller quantity given in the morning or forenoon after, by 


being thus ee nearer to the time of Wb mt was more 
eſſoctusl. n, r Art rtl e rin lar Ft 


Fron ol theſe obſervations I am ſatisfied, that the giving a 


large doſe of the bark immediately before the time of acceſſion 
is the moſt proper practice: but as that doſe muſt not be under 
two drams of pale bark, ſo there are ſome ſtomachs which will 
not bear even that quantity, or a larger that might be neceſſary. 
It is commonly, therefore, convenient to give ſmaller doſes, but 
to give them every hour for ſome hours near to the times of ac- 
ceſſion. | 

I Avg not had much occaſion to practiſe upon. intermittent 
fevers ſince the uſe of the red bark became common; but be- 
ing well perſuaded of the ſuperior powers of this ſpecies or va- 


riety of bark, I think the uſe of it will particularly favour the 


practice we have recommended, of giving a due wan of 


bark as near as poſſible to the times of acceſſion. 
Vor. II. 
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ain thus aid all that ſeems 3 with reſpect to the 
uſe of the bark in intermittent, we proceed to ſay that it is 
equally uſeful and neceſſary in remittent fevers, Theſe have 
been confidered by the Noſogoliſts as of a different order from 
the intermittents ; but, as I judge, very improperly. They a- 
riſe from the ſame cauſe; that is, from marſh effluvia; they 
prevail at the ſame ſeaſons ;| and it is common for the inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers to paſs mutually into the form of 
one another. They ſhow therefore the ſtricteſt affinity, and 
found a ſtrong preſumption, ſufficiently confirmed by thc 
ence, that they may be cured by the . en, 


Tng only difficulty in admitting this was, tbe opinton which 
- prevailed very early with reſpect to the uſe of the bark; that 
it was not to be given during the time of paroxyſms, and there 
fore not in thoſe fevers which had no intermiſſion. I believe 
that this opinion was in the main well founded and proper, with 
reſpect to the paroxyſms of genuine intermittents ; but no other 
remedy having been found far remittents, the confideration of the 
analogy induced practitioners to employ the bark in theſe alſo. 
And in ſpite of prejudices, MoxTon and Torr eſtabliſhed the 
practice; and there is now no longer any doubt of its propriety.. 
We have only to add, that thongh I would not rigidly aſſert that 
the bark can never be ſafely given during the exacerbation or 
hot ſtage of fevers, yet I maintain, with the moſt part of prac- 
titioners, that the time of remiſſion is eſpecially to be choſen ; 
and according as that time is known to be longer or ſhorter, 
the doſes of the bark are to be as large as the patient's ſtomach: 
will eaſily bear, ſo that a due quantity may be thrown in du» 

ring the time of remiſſion. . | 


Sven may be the uſe of the bark in properly and # ids 
remittent 


Com). # \TONIGS. 


remittent fevers; ; but the uſe of it has been extended alſo, eſpe- 
cially of late, to continued fevers: and there may ſtill be a 
queſtion, In what ſpecies; or in what circumſtances of theſe, it 
may be properly employed? Which we 6 0" endeavour to an · 


ſwer as well as we are able. 


Wan e fevers have changed into remittents, and 
theſe have become of a very continued form, or when either 
this tranſition has been manifeſtly perceived, or that, from the 
place of the patient's habitation, from the ſeaſon of the year, 
and from the nature of the prevailing epidemic, there-is reaſon 
to conclude that a fever has ariſen from the ſame marſh effluvia 
which produce intermittent or remittent fevers in their ordinary 
form; in ſuch caſe, fevers, howeyer continued in their form 
they may then ſeem to be, may till be conſidered as of the in- 
termittent kind, and be treated by the bark in the ſame manner _ 1 
that we have ſhown may be done in remittent fevers of little e 
diſtinct remiſſion. There are, however, truly very few continued 1 
fevers of this kind which do not, being carefully obſerved, diſ- gs 
cover ſome remiſſions, and therefore give no proper occaſion to 1 oe 
a queſtion about the uſe of the bark, ariſing from their conte 


nued form, 


sven a queſtion, however, occurs with reſpe to continued 30s 

fevers of another kind, There is a fever commonly occaſioned e 
by the application of cold, but perhaps alſo from other cauſes, GE | 4 

to which we have given the name of Synocha; and which, from , 

its ſymptoms, we judge to be always attended with a conſider- 
able degree of phlogiſtic diatheſis. In ſuch fevers, agreeably 

to our opinion of the tonic power of the bark, we maintain that 

| it cannot be properly or ſafely. employed. And farther, as the 
ſiame kind of fever attends all genuine phlegmaſiz, that is, pyrexia 
joined with topical inflammation ; ſo the bark is not admiſſible 

N 2 Seth in 


* 


ja any of thoſe. Some writers, indeed, mention its s ſalutary ; 
effects in various eaſes of pneumonic inflammation, and ſuch per- 
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haps may occur; but I never found the bark ſafe in any ſuch 
inflammatory affection, except when this was not the primary. 
diſeaſe, and indeed only when it was accidentally, combined 
with an intermittent, ei, or nervous fever. 


Tur therp may ba: Geol combinations is zoll wn ; and 
though there may be ſome degree of phlogiſtic diatheſis preſent, 
it may not be in ſuch a degree as to give the principal indica- 
tions in the cure of the diſeaſe: ſo, in ſuch: caſes, the bark max 
be employed as ſuited to * en indication. 


In one cafe of an 8 diente, the bark has been 
conſidered as an ambiguous remedy; and that is the caſe of a+ 
eute rheumatiſm. . As I confider this diſeaſe as eſpecially con- 
fiſting in a phlogiſtic diatheſis, I hold the bark to be abſolutely 
improper, and have found it manifeſtly hurtful, eſpecially in its 
beginning, and in its. truly inflammatory ſtate. 


Bor it is polüble, that after rheumatiſm has continued for 
ſome time, and eſpecially after the uſe of antiphlogiſtic reme - 
dies and ſweating, the inflammatory ſtate may be abated, and 
the diſeaſe, in confequence, admit of conſiderable remiſſions, 
and become a periodical diſeaſe. The bark, in ſuch caſes, may 
prove a proper remedy, and I have ſometimes found it to be ſo; 
but it requires fome caution: for in ſome inſtances, where even 
a remiſſion was evident, and appeared particularly by a copious- 
ſediment in the morning's urine, F have exhibited the bark with 
a bad effect, as the exacerbations became more violent, and the 
remiſſions leſs conſiderable, inſomuch that I was obliged to have 
again recourſe to antiphlogiſtic remedies and ſweating, . 
bine c - 1-bb 
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Ix another caſe of acute rheumatiſm, the bark may prove a 
remedy; and that is when the rheumatiſm is combined with, 


and makes a part of, an intermittent fever, as that and other 


phlegmaſiæ may ſometimes be: and here the conduct may be 


the ſame as I have already faid to 50 des in ſuch caſes. 


I xnow of no other caſes of acute hve in bt ths 
bark may be employed; but there are certain circumſtances of 


the human body, in which pains of the joints reſembling rheu- 
matiſm may eccur, and in which perhaps the bark may be uſeful. 
So far, however, as I know ſuch caſes, they are without any phlo- 


giſtic diatheſis, and therefore not properly acute rheumatiſm. I 


have met with ſome caſes of hyſteric women troubled with pains 
and tumours of the joints, ſo much reſembling. rheumatiſm, that 
I have thought it neceſſary to try blood- letting; but though the 


blood was drawn in the manner moſt proper to ſhow an inflam- 


matory cruſt, yet no ſuch cruſt in any degree appeared, and 


therefore ſuch cales do not exclude the uſe of the bark. . 


Tux queſtion. concerning the uſe of the bark. in inflammatory 


fevers does not give much difficulty; but there is another kind 


of continued fever, in which the queſtion is much more puz- 


zling. This is the fever ariſing from a contagion produced by a 
certain ſtate of human effluvia, It is this that I have named a 


Typhus; and which always puts on a very continued form. It 
is very commonly attended with: ſymptoms of putreſcency in the 
fluids; and always, in ſome part of its courſe, with ſymptoms of 
a general debility in the ſyſtem. In the former caſe they are: 
called Putrid, and in the latter caſe Nervous Fevers, 


1s is in theſe that a difficult queſtion ariſes with reſpect to the 


ule of the bark; and this, conſidered as an antiſeptic and tonic, 
would 
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would ſeem to be well adapted to both caſes. But in conſider- 
ing the queſtion, this is to be obſerved, that both the putrid and 
neryous fevers may be combined, eſpecially in their commence- 
ment, with a phlogiſtic diathefis in the ſyſtem. With this ſtate, 
as I have ſaid already, I hold the bark to be incompatible ; and 


therefore judge it to be always improper in the beginning of 


that kind of fever which, in my Noſology, I have named a Syno- 
chus, 1 can by no means concur with certain authors who main- 
tain, that in the fevers we are ſpeaking of, as ſoon as the prime 
viz have been cleared by an emetic and purgative medicine, we 
may immediately employ the bark, and truſt the cure of the 
diſeaſe entirely to it. I have frequently obſerved: the miſchie- 
vous conſequences of ſuch a practice, from its aggravating the 
inflammatory ftate of the ſyſtem, and determining to local and 
fatal inflammations of the brain and lungs, 


Ir is perhaps -oſlible, chat a typhus of the nervous or 5 kind | 
may be without any, or much of the inflammatory diatheſis; and 
when at the ſame time the ſymptoms of debility and putreſcency 
are not only conſiderable, but alſo appear early, I would allow that 
the bark may be employed very ſoon in the courſe of the diſeaſe. 
This, however, I take to be a very rare caſe; and my obſervations - 
lead me to judge, that in the beginning of all putrid fevers, and by 
the teſtimony of authors, even in the plague itſelf, that more or 
leſs of an inflammatory diatheſis ſometimes takes place. We find 
this to ſubſiſt commonly for the firſt week of our epidemic fevers; 
and therefore, that it is ſeldom ſafe to employ the bark during 
that period. We commonly find that the ſymptoms requiring its 
uſe do not appear till the ſecond week; and even then, till the 
ſymptoms of debility and putreſcency appear pretty diſtinctly, 
the bark cannot be ſafely employed. When, however, very 
my the n of putreſcency appear in any degree, it 

6 | will 
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will always be allowable to employ the bark; and, though no 


clear ſymptoms of putreſcency appear, it will be equally pro- 
per in the ſecond week of nervous fevers, when the ſymptoms 


of debility are anywiſe conſiderable, and when at the ſame time 


the ſyſtem is very free from any appearances of an inflamma- 


tory ſtate. To ſum up the matter, we are clearly of opinion, 
that when fevers can be aſcertained to be entirely of the putrid 
or neryous kind, wine and bark are the remedies to be depend- 


ed on ; and that, if either of theſe remedies have ſeemed to fail, 
it has been commonly owing to the nnn quantities not ha- 
ving been thrown in. | . 

Ws and not omit Cs of obſerving, that there 
are two caſes of our epidemic fevers in which the bark is either 
uſeleſs or hurtful, The firſt is when, after much headach, a 


_ delirium ariſes; which is ſomewhat of the phrenetic kind, in- 


ereaſed by taking wine, and is attended with a redneſs and in- 
flammatory ſtate of the eyes. In ſuch caſes, we ſuſpect ſome 
inflammation of the brain; and diſſections have ſhown it to 
be ſo: and in all ſuch I have found the bark manifeſtly hurt- 
ful. Another caſe of our fevers is, when in their advanced 
Rate, with much delirium, there is much fubſultus tendinum, 
with frequent convulſive twitchings of the limbs. In what- 
ever manner this may be explained, I have found that opium 


is the proper remedy ; and it is commonly neceſſary to give it in 
conſiderable quantity. 


AFTER treating of the uſe of the bark in the more fimple fe- 


vers, we are how to conſider it in the more complicated, and 


* 


particularly in the exanthematic kind. 


g WIr n 
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5 Wirn reſpect enithele; they are commonly, al as we may 
ay, naturally, of an inflammatory nature; but in a manner we 
cannot explain; a putrid diatheſis frequently appears in them. 
n their 23 inflammatory condition, the bark is not only 
an unneceſſary, but a hurtful ſubſtance; but when any putrid 
diatheſis ion, it is abſolutely required, and the diſtintion 
of _ rs is r ro be a ſtudied. e fro! ae 

"thy thi ſmall- x, Grin an opinion of the bach 50 e 
able to ſuppuration, it has been employed even during the erup- 
tive fever; but I have hardly ever obſerved a caſe in which 
it ſeemed to be proper. , Allowing the bark, in certain cir- 
eumſtances, to be favourable to ſuppuration, it does not appear 
clearly that theſe circumſtances ever occur during the eruptive 
fever. It is poſſible that the eruptive fever of the ſmall-pox may 
be of the putrid kind, in which therefore the bark might be 
allowable; but have hardly ever been able to aſcertain ſuch a 
caſe : and upon the ſuppoſition of its being the caſe, I have found 
the exhibition of the bark to be hurtful. Ip my opinion, it is 
only after the eruption, that by the confluence of the puſtules 
and other circumſtances, we can diſcern the putrid diatheſis 
which requires the bark; and when none of theſe circumſtances 
are preſent, as in moſt caſes of a diſtin {mall-pox, though 
ph be Hoe Pumerong, the bark in _ ani is cg 


wo the . fever, the Gaze diflinQion | is to bo obſer- 
ved; and as it is moſt commonly the conſequence of the con- 
fluent ſmall-pox, ſo it is very generally of a putrid kind, ad- 
mitting of the bark: but there is alſo a ſecondary fever ſome- 
times happens after a diſtinct ſmall-pox, which is of the inflam- 
matory kind, to be treated by blood-letting and other antiphlo- 
I | giſtic 
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giltic meaſures; ; and in which, therefore, the bark would by 


| Tus meaſles are very conſtantly and conſiderably of an in- 
flammatory nature; and muſt therefore require ſtill more cau- 
tion in the uſe of the bark. 1 have never ſeen this dHeafe in 
Scotland of the putrid kind ; but no doubt there may be ſuch 
as Dx WArsox has deſcribed, and in which the back would 
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Winx reſpec to Eryfipelas, the caſe is much the 4 1 have 
very conſtantly found it to be more or leſs of the phlegmonic 
kind; and in this country have hardly ſeen it in any degree pu- 
trid. In eryſipelas I have therefore found the bark generally 
hurtful: but from the account of authors, it appears to be ſome- 
times of a putrid nature; although, as 1 judge, eſpecially, per- 
haps only, when it accompanies other diſeaſes of a putrid kind; 
and in ſuch caſes the bark may be a eie remedy. | 


In the n there is veneniity more e difficulty in deter- 
mining this queſtion, In the ſpecies of ſcarlatina that is pro- 
perly named Anginoſa, and which has been the moſt frequent 
with us, there are caſes exactly the ſame with the cynanche ma- 
ligna, in which the bark is the remedy to be depended upon. 
But I maintain that there is a ſcarlatina, and even a ſcarlatina 
anginoſa, in which the bark is ſuperfluous, and has been often 
hurtful, How theſe caſes are always to be diſtinguiſhed is dif- 
ficult to ſay ; but an obſerving and ſkilful practitioner, by the 
difference of ſymptoms, and eſpecially by the nature of the'pre- 
wailing epidemic, will commonly be able to do it. 


Vor. II. | 0 E e we 
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Ws ay decking: here of the miliary eruption, conſidering g 
k to be always a ſymptomatic affection, to be treated with or 
— the welt PPE to _ nature ”_ the FOI: 
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rae + ane diſeaſes Nt Oh with ne the e 
js to be taken notice of as a diſeaſe in which the propriety of uſing. 
the bark does not ſeem to be very clearly aſcertained. When this 
_ diſeaſe is of its proper nature; that is, depending chiefly upon a 

conſtriction of the colon, and frequently in its beginning attended 

with ſome phlogiſtic diatheſis, the uſe of the bark appears to me 
to be abſolutely pernicious. I have indeed ſaid above, that even 
in this ſtate, bitters, by their laxative quality, may frequently be 
uſeful : but ſuch a quality in the bark is very uncertain ;. and 
therefore the analogy with bitters will hardly imply the aſe of 

a bitter that may be in this way of uncertain effect, and may be 

in danger, by its tonic and inflammatory powers, of proving 

Hurtful. In the beginning of dyſentery, we judge the bark to 

be improper ; but in the advanced ſtate, when ſome ſymptoms 

of putreſcency appear, or when the diſeaſe has changed in ſome 
meaſure into the ſtate of e e the bark may nem 


ee with advantage. 


Iv another: 108 of ene which ſometimes ly Py 
is, when it puts on a tertian type, and may be conſidered as a. 
part of the tertian fever, at the ſame time epidemically. prevail- 
ing, the n may become an nen, ep ee, 


Tann is tber diſeaſe Gn with fever, i in which F 
find the uſe of the bark to be ſomewhat nice and' difficult; and: 
that is in catarrhal affections. In theſe, ariſing, as they commonly 


do, from cold, an inflammatory diatheſis i is, I believe, conſtantly 
. preſent ; 3 


— 


| preſent ; ad this ſeems to bed u ts uſe- af the bark copettier ] 
But there are two. caſes in which it may be admitted the one is, 
when the catarrhal affection is combined with an intermittent fe- 


ver: and I have often obſerved the moſt frequent and violent fits 


of coughing to be joined with the paroxyſms, and particularly 


with the cold ſtage of ſuch paroxyſms. 


In fuch caſes I not OY 


do not avoid e but Wd mmm 8 


"(Tani is alſo ed bats of est «cQion in . As | 
bark is of great ſervice. This is in thoſe habitual and fre- 
quently returning catarrhs, which depend upon a weak and im- 


perfect perſpiration by the ſkin, and this again upon a weaker 
force in the action of the heart and arteries. In theſe" caſes T 
ſuppoſe there is a greater determination to, and a greater than 
uſual accumulation of fluids, in the lungs; and that theſe cir- 


cumſtances and their effects are only to be obviated by invigora- 
ting the ſyſtem of the aorta, for which T w_ the bark and 


{ 


1 to be the moſt effeQual means, 


4 
. 


AnorTuen caſe of dla Ks on which I would here | 
remark, is that of hæmorrhagy; in which the uſe of the 


bark is, in my opinion, very inaccurately aſcertained, bur may, 
I think, be determined in this manner. When the hæmorrhagy 
is of the active kind, that is, accompanied with a phlogiſtic dia- 
theſis, the bark is a pernicious medicine, and I have always found 
it to be ſo. Accordingly; as the hæmoptyſis appears to me to be 
very univerſally of the active kind, ſo I have conftantly found the 


bark to be very hurtful in all the ſpecies of it that I have ever 


met with. There are, however, caſes of paſſive hzmorrhagy, a 
frequent inſtance of which occurs in the menorrhagia, where 


the diſeaſe depends upon a laxity of the extremities of the ute- 
rine n which are therefore readily opened by every irrita- ; 
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tion applied to the ſtem, or to the diſeaſed part. In facts 
eaſes, the bark is the moſt proper, and, when the remote and 
exciting cauſes can be avoided, an effectual remedy, Upon this 
ſubject two remarks may be made: One is, that though a 
' hemorrhagy may ſeem to be excited by irritation, it is not there- 
fore to be immediately concluded to be of the active kind, and 
therefore forbidding the uſe of the bark. The other remark 
is, that the bark, in paſſive hæmorrhagy, does not act as an a- 
ſtringent, in which way its powers are very inconſiderable, 
but as a tonic, which might be hurtful in any e f of 
the active kind. | | 


AyTER 3 cattarh and hæmoptyſis, I am, in ſome mea» 
ſure, neceſſarily led to ſay ſomething with reſpect to the uſe of the 
bark in the Phthiſis Pulmonalis. This diſeaſe is fo conſtantly at- 
tended with a phlogiſtic diatheſis, that I am diſpoſed to reject the 
uſe of the barł in it altogether. There are, however, practitioners 
who are ef a different opinion; but Ican aſſert, that in nine caſes of 
ten in which L have ſeen it employed, it proved manifeſtly hurtful. 


Tux are, however, circumſtances of the phthiſis we ſpake 
of, in which the bark has been uſeful. I have met with ca- 
ſes in which, with all the ſymptoms of phthiſis, the exacer- 
bations of the hectic were marked with more or leſs of a cold 
ſtage, and regularly, at ſtated periods, commonly. quotidian, 
but ſometimes tertian. In ſuch caſes, I have given the bark 
with the effect of preventing the return of ſuch paroxyſins for 
ſome time, and at the ſame time with the relief of almoſt all 
the other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. I never, however, in ſuch 
caſes, made a complete cure; for, in ſpite of large exhibitions 
of the bark, the paroxyſins, in leſs than a fortnight or three 
weeks after they had been topped, always returned: and though 

they, 
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; they were again and again, by the fame means, — they 
zeturned with greater violence, and proved fatal, with all the 


ordinary eee of Pn 


7 


„ 


As the Phthiſis Pulmonalis bande fo often upon W e 
of a peculiar nature, which with no probability can be reſolved 
by the bark; ſo this is another reaſon for my avoiding the uſe 
of it in this diſeafe. But whether there be cafes reſembling 
very exactly the phthiſis from tubercles, in which however 
there are none preſent, and therefore a more curable diſeaſe, 
and perhaps admitting the uſe of the bark, I cannot poſitively 
determine; but am diſpoſed to believe, that there are caſes, 
with all the ſymptoms of phthiſis pulmonalis, without tuber- 
cles, and depending upon a ſucceſſive formation, and healing 

again of ſmall vomieæ; in which caſe the bark may poſſibly be 
uſeful. In all the caſes of convaleſcence which happen after 
a purulent expectoration, I judge the ene to have been of 
this kind. | CITY 


To Fiſh my conſideration of the uſe of the bark in febrile 
diſeaſes, I muſt next mention the noted cure of gangrene which 
is frequently, though not always, connected with fever. 


Tat theory of this has been conſidered as very myſterious, but 
feems to me that it may be made very plain. In all the caſes in 
which I have obſerved the cure of gangrene by the bark, I have 
found that it was by exciting a degree of inflammation and ſup- 
puration around the gangrened part; and that, by this, the dead 
part was ſeparated from the living, and thus diſpoſed to be 

thrown off. This is ſometimes, and perhaps might be often, 
done by an effort of nature; but this is commonly prevented 
hy the loſs. of tone in the gangrenous ſpreading into the neigh» 
bouring, 
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bouring parts. It is this, however, that is — by the 
bark ſupporting and invigorating the tone of the neighbouring 
parts, and producing the inflammation we have mentioned, | 


Tris may ſerve to explain the different operation of bark in 
different caſes of gangrene. Whenever it ariſes from cauſes pro- 
ducing a loſs of tone, and thereby a gangrene in any part, the 
bark is likely to be effeRual in topping its progreſs ;, but where 
the gangrene ariſes from the acuteneſs and violence of inflam- 
mation in the part, there the bark is likely to be not only in- 
effeQual but hurtful. The theory of Sir John Pringle may be 
found to be nearly the ſame, and might be expreſſed in the 
ſame language with that we have employed. In the 39th page 
of his Appendix, 4to edition, he has the following words: 
« Thus the bark will fail in a gangrene, if the veſſels are too 
full, or the blood is too thick: But if the veſſels are relaxed, 
and the blood reſolved or diſpoſed to putrefaction, either 
« from a bad habit, or from the abſorption of putrid matter, 
« then is the bark ſpecific.” The whole of the obſervations I 
have had-an opportunity of making in caſes of gangrene have 


fully confirmed this doctrine. 


I have now eta what relates to the uſe of th bark i in 
febrile diſorders, and ſhall next take notice of its uſe in ſome 
chronic caſes : but after what I have ſaid above of tonics in 
general, and of bitters more particularly, it only remains to ſay 
here, that in the caſes to which tonics are adapted; the bark, as 
one of the moſt powerful, muſt be eſpecially proper. 


Tuxxx are two diſeaſes ſeemingly depending op the laxity of 
the ſyſtem ; and therefore it has been ſuppoſed that the bark 
—_ be, and it is alleged that jt had been, ahr uſeful in 

| I the 
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the cure of them. Theſe are che diſeaſes of Aerbeln and 


rickets. I have no doubt that in both a conſiderable degree of 


laxity and flaccidity takes place in the ſyſtem ; but I am very 
far from thinking that either of the diſeaſes conſiſt alone, or 


even chiefly, in this circumſtance; and if it was proper here, I 


could. render it probable that theſe diſeaſes depend upon certain 


peculiar conditions of the ſyſtem, which do not ariſe from, and 
indeed rather induce a general laxity of, the whole: and 1 
would particularly aſſert, that what has been ſaid with reſpect 


to the affinity between the two diſeaſes, appears to me to be 


an erroneous judgment. But whatever may be in this, I 


eannot conveniently enter into controverſy here; and do not 


think it neceſſary, as I muſt add that, in all the inſtances I have 


ſeen, and they are not a few, of the uſe of the bark in theſe 
diſeaſes, I have never ſeen clearly any benefit derived from it. 


Ir is much more probable that ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, depending. 


upon a weakneſs of tone in the ſyſtem, ſhould be often cured by . 


the uſe of the bark. Accordingly, it has been much employed 
in many of theſe, and particularly in caſes of epilepſy; but in 
this I have been often diſappointed. When epilepſy depends: 
upon organic aſſections of the brain; I believe no remedy is to 


be found for it; or when this diſeaſe is connected with a ple- 


thoric ſtate, and is excited, as it frequently is, by an occaſional 
turgeſcence of the blood in the veſſels of the brain, I think nei- 
ther the bark. nor any other tonic can be properly or ſafely 
employed. It is only when epilepſy depends upon a mobility 
of the ſyſtem that we can expect the bark to prove a remedy; 
and in ſuch caſes it may poſſibly have often proved uſeful: but 


I have hardly found it to be ſo, and am of opinion, that the 
foſſil tonics, as chalybeates, cuprum ammoniacum, flowers of 


zinc, or white vitriol, are always found more eſſectuall. 
; an 
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found the bark remarkably uſeful : and that is the chorea, which 
I believe to depend upon a ſtate of mobility at a certain period 
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Turns 5 is indeed one convulſive diſorder in which I have 


of life, In this diſeaſe, I think the preparations of copper and 


zinc cannot be employed with ſafety ſo often, or rather ſo long, 


as" might be neceſſary ; and therefore, that chalybeates and 
bark are the ſafer remedies: And we are of opinion that the 
latter is more ſafe than the former, 5 


Ix another convulth ve diforder, the Aug; we ww as 


| bark to be often an effectual remedy ; but there is ſome difficulty 


in determining the proper time for its exhibition. Where the 
diſeaſe is yet recent, and the contagion perhaps ſtill acting, it is 
often hurtful ; but when the diſeaſe is more advanced, and the 
force of the contagion is probably gone, and the diſeaſe con- 
tinues by the force of habit only, I am pretty certain that the 


park will then ſoon. put an end to it, providing only that no 


congeſtion, has been formed, or continues in the lungs. 


W1Tn reſpect to afthma, my doctrine muſt be the ſame as 


with reſpect to epilepſy. When the aſthmatic paroxyſm de- 
pends upon an occafional turgeſcence of blood in the veſſels of 


the lungs, the bark is an improper, and may be a hurtful medi- 


cine; but when the aſthma depends upon the mobility of the 
ſyſtem, as in the hyſteric aſthma of Sir Joun FLovex, the bark 


is an uſeful remedy ; z and in ſome inſtances I have found it to 


be ſo. 4 


Turn remain to be mentioned ſome ſpaſmodic affections, in 
which the bark has been much celebrated. Theſe are common- 
ty named Hyſteric, and are of very various form. In theſe caſes 
in which ſuch paroxyſms as I have deſcribed in my Firſt Lines, 
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under the title of Hyſteria, appear; 1 take this to he the W 
form that may be ſtrictly ſo named; and to be a diſeaſe of one 
determined kind, and occurring perhaps only, at leaſt Scully, * 

in females of a ſanguine and ſomewhat plethoric temperament... 


But without. proſecuting the hiſtory of the diſcaſe any farther, 


I muſt maintain what I have had confirmed by experience, that, 

in the form mentioned, the bark ĩs not a repel. adapted to it. 
Tuzxx are, 1 A great ante of . Vopr which are 

frequently named hyſterig, or more commonly nervous diſeaſes, 


that are of very great diverſity ; and, by their ſymptoms, not to be 


brought under any general character. If therefore we are to at- 
tempt any thing vith regard to their general nature, it muſt be 
by preſuming to eſtabliſh a general cauſe. This I allow to be 
an uncertain plan; but I do not know at prolegt how to do. 
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In attempting” this, I would 5 the nervous. | diſeaſes. to 
one or rather two general cauſes: The one is, a weakneſs of tone, 


and thence a mobility of ſyſtem, in ſanguine temperaments, or 


* 


in ſuch as are not manifeſtly melancholic ; and the other is, in 


melancholic temperaments, a more or leſs torpid-ſtate of the 
nervous power prevailing; in conſequence of which, various ir- 


regularities 1 in the functions of the nervous ee 


ALL this would need much ost but I cannot 3 
that here; and I do not think myſelf ſufficiently prepared to 
enter upon it fully. The only uſe I ſhall make of it at preſent 


is to. ay, that wherever , morbid affections of the chronic kind 


can be perceived to depend upon a weakneſs of tone and mo- 
bility of the ſyſtem, chiefly appearing in ſymptoms of dyſpepſia, 
the bark. is likely to prove an uſeful ha. 3; * that in the 
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caſes of torpor, with firmneſs of tone, it i is likely tobe not only 
an uſeleſs, but even a hurtful remetly. The latter 1 take to be 
the caſe, in what I would ftrialy name Hypochondriaſis. of 
this, indeed, medical people have various notions, but ſeldom 
clear or well digeſted: and if ſome have aſſerted that they have 
1 found the bark uſeful in caſes of hypochondriafis, I ſuſpect they 
have not properly diſtinguiſhed between hypochondriaſis and 
_ +. dyſpepſia. The latter may be frequently attended with timidi- 
ty, doubt, and deſpondeney; 3 but it may fill be a hae different 


diſeaſe from the proper hypochondriaſis. | 


I nave A enssiev deren to conſider the uſe of the bark in 
all the variety of diſeaſe in which it may be applied, or in 
which it has been commonly employed; and upon the ſubject 
it remains only to ſay, in what manner it may be moſt properly 
exhibited: but this I think I have done pretty fully on the 
ſubject of bitters; and I have only now to ſay, that every thing 
ſaid with regard to preparation and formula on the e of 


bitters is een applicable to the bark. 


SALIX Ar BA. : 


M Tuts has been propoſed as a ſubſtitute for the bark; and upon - 
N | that account I have ſet it down here. The teſtimonies of Sroxz, 
CLoss1vs, and Gunzivs, are very ftrongly in its favour: and 
although we have not had many opportunities of employing it 
in intermittent fevers, the few that have been made ſhow that 


it may be 5 OIPE caſes an effeQual remedy: 1 


Tus fintMs" qualiciis\ Wers to is tö be that of u pretty 
ſtrong, but ſufficiently agreeable, bitter, with ſomewhat of 


ſtypticity. Theſe 1 c perſuade me that it is a valuable 
ö An 
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medicine, 
| any I have known to be offered. | Gab 
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Tux trials I haye made were with the bark of the Salix Pen- 
tandra, taken from branches of a third of an-inch diameter, 
and of four or five years growth. I muſt not, however, diſmiſs - 


i 


and to be as promiſing. a ſubſtitute for the bark as. 


the ſubject without acknowledging that Bzxc1vs tells us, that 


| | ſeveral trials he had made with this' bark in intermittent fe- 


| vers were always without ſucceſs. F 
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| | . OF EMOLLIENTS, d 


HESE are medicines which diminiſh the force of coheſion 
in the particles of the ſolid matter of the human body, 
R and thereby render them more lax and flexible. Their action 
is moſt evident upon the ſimple ſolid ; and they may poſſibly alſo 
. act upon the ſolid matter of the moving fibres: but except it 
8 © , © may be by the heat that is frequently joined with them, they 
2 do not ſeem, by their chemical qualities, to act upon the ner- 
vous power. The powers which act upon this in diminiſhing 
- _ the contractility or tone of the moving fibres, will be conſider- 

. ed hereafter, under the title of Sedatives. 


" . . 0 4 q 


Tus emollients we are to treat of here, ſeem to act upon the 
parts to which they are immediately applied, in one of two ways. 
The one is, by being infinuated into the ſubſtance of the ſolid; and 
3 ttzheftdy diminiſhing the denſity of the whole of the mixt, they di- 
* miniſh its force of coheſion. The other is, when, by being inſinua- 
: ted into the interſtices of dry particles, they diminiſh the friction 
"3008 - that might otherwiſe occur, and thereby render the whole more 
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flexible, The former ſeems to be the operation of water, the 


latter that of oil; as we ſhall ſay more particularly hereafter. 
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Taz operation of emollients is moſt conſiderable in the parts ? 
to which they are immediately applied ; but as the whole of 


the ſolid matter of the body is conſtantly in a preternaturallyß 
extended ſtate, and as at the ſame time the ſeveral parts are ſo 


connected as to form one continuous body; ſo the tenſion of the 
whole muſt in ſome meaſure depend upon the tenſion of every 
particular part. It is therefore that the relaxation of any one part 


muſt in ſome meaſure affect the whole. 


It is, indeed, in 


* 


this way that the effect of emollients is often extended much 


beyond the part to which they are immediately applied. 


#- 1 ;, * 


bd 6 


As, however, the effect of emollients is ſtill moſt confider- 
able in the part to which they are immediately applied, it will 
be evident that their effect will be moſt conſiderable upon the 
ſarface of the body; and it is a queſtion how far they can be 
rendered ſo in the internal parts. Upon this fubjett it may be 
readily imagined, that as they may be apphed 'to the internal 
ſarface of the alimentary canal, that their effect there may be 
very great: and although I would not maintain that they muſt 


be none at all, yet I am diſpoſed fo think, that except in the 


mouth and fauces, or in the great guts to which they can be 
cepiouſly and imfnediately applied, they carmot in the other 


parts of the alimentary canal be very conſiderable. The inter- 


nal ſurface of the ſtomach and inteſtines are yery conſtantly - 
covered with a confiderable quantity of mucus, not readily dif- 
fuſible i in water, and therefore likely to prevent the inſinuation 


of water or oil into the ſubſtance of their coats. = 


- 


Turin eſſeds here muſt alſo be leſs, as they are unaſfifted by 
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any additional heat, which is often required in adele action 
upon the external parts: and another circumſtance which may 
prevent their action upon the alimentary canal is, that their 
application to any particular part can never be very durable ; 
as water, the chief forni of emollients, muſt be very quickly 

carried on in progreſſive motion, or quickly withdrawn by ab- 
ſorption. I have known two pounds of water abſorbed from the 
n in the ſpace of an hour. 5 1 867 


Ir the Aion ot 1 in the 1 canal be in any 5 
meaſure doubtful, it muſt be ſtill more ſo with reſpect to the blood- 
veſſels. Here even a large quantity is flowly introduced; is ſoon 
very much divided; can never be applied in large quantity to any 
one part, and muſt always be mixed with a quantity of fluid 
not very. penetrating. At the ſame time, it is applied to a ſur- 
face conſtantly covered with an exudation not readily miſcible 
with water; and with all this it is conſtantly in a rapid pro- 
greſſive motion, by which it muſt be ſoon carried EW out 
by the ſeveral ſecretions and excretions. 


| 'FRoM all theſe circumſtances it would appear, that emolli- 
ents, as watery, can hardly ever have any action in the ſyſtem 
of blood-veſſels : and therefore, to explain the action of emol- 
tients upon the ſyſtem of ſolids, I am almoſt confined to conſi- 
der only their action upon the external ſurface oF 1 the body, or 


in the parts immediately ſubjacent. 


In confidering the action of emollients upon the external 
parts, it may be a queſtion, whether water of a lower tempera- 
ture than that of the body itſelf can act as an emollient ? 


Wi are of opinion, that while water is at ſuch a temperature 
| as 


emollient aeg; 


ent il. EM 0. LIENTS. 
as to give a ſenſation bf cold, it enn IVE any 


but we know that if water of's temperature any thing above 
62 in FARENRHETT's thermometer continues to be conſtantly ap: 


plied, it ſoon ceaſes to give the ſenſation of cold which it gave 
on its firſt application ; and after a ſhort titue it gives a fenfa- 
tion of warmth. In this condition, that is, water of any tem- 


perature above 62, that is continued to be applied till i i gives a 


ſenſation of warmth, may act as an emollient. 


4 
* 5 W 


It is however to be oblereed, thin the greatly'thdwatlith f 


within the bounds the ſkin will bear without pain, the greater 
its emollient power will be; both becauſe the heat will render 
it more penetrating, and becauſe the heat within the bounds 
inentioned contributes alſo to the ſoftening and relaxing the 


limple ſolids. 


Ir likewiſe appears to me that water penetrates more power- 


fully in the ſtate of vapour than in its liquid form; and as, in ors 
der to be converted into vapour, it requires a conſiderable degree 


of heat; ſo it is found that the human body will bear a greater 
degree of the heat of water, in the ſtate of vapour, than in its li- 
quid form: and therefore, that cloths wrung out of boilinig 


water, if ſo wrung as to give only a vapour, may be more 
ſafely applied, and with more advantage, as emollients, than 


| liquid water. 


Tur application, however, of heat, muſt always be limited, 
ſo that the ſtimulus of the heat be noways inconſiſtent with the 
purpoſe of the emollient. Thus Dr WinTRINGHAn the elder 


has remarked, that warm fomentations applied to the pained 


joints at the beginning of acute rheumatiſm, increaſes the 7 92 


and aggravates the diſeaſe, | 3 
Fi Wirrizs 


— 
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Warn emollients be applied in vapour or in a liquid 
form,” it is found, that to give them effect it is neceſſary that 
the application be continued for ſome length of time; and 
therefore benefit is often obtained by the emollients being ap- 
plied i in the form of poultice; ; whereby both the moiſture and 
heat FRAY continue ROTOR e for a long time. 

There i is a manner of applying itt or warm water as 
ſuch, by making it fall in drops from ſome height upon the 
part affected, and which by the French is called. a doucho. Whe- 
ther in this manner the water penetrates more readily or fully 
into the ſubſtance of the part, I cannot poſitively determine; but 
L can hardly think it does: and am inclined to be of opinion that 
the douc be acts only by 4 mechanical power, exciting an oſcilla- 
tion in the veſſels of the part, which, analogous to friction, may 
fometimes reſolve obſtructions, or excite the ſenſe and motion 
in paralytic parts. I can in no other way oxi the effects, of 


pumping water 2285 any N. mY 


 HavinG thus ret the operation of emollients in ge- 
> 2 I proceed to conſider their effects on the human body more 


particularly. 


As the Sn 5 is. often. i in. a ary and conſtricted kate, the ap- 
plication of emollients will ſoften and relax this, and thereby, 
in ſome meaſure, take off the tenſion of the ſubjacent parts. 
But it appears to me, that, in many caſes, the ies goes 
n further. 


Tug operation of oil ſeems to be chiefly, upon the cuticle;. 
compoſed very entirely of numberleſs dry ſquamæ, and between 
' which oil being inſinuated renders them more readily moveable 


vpon one another, and the whole, therefore, more lax and flexible. 
5 gt 4 As 


— 


fp. EMOLLIENTS . - mr - 
As it may be preſumed that warm water or vapour penetrates, 
in ſome meaſure, into the ſubſtance of the ſkin itfelf, it will 
therefore relax not only the cellular texture of this, but like - 
wiſe the coats of the numerous blood - veſſels laid in its texture. 


By this relaxation of the common teguments, the tenſion of the 
ſubjacent parts, particularly of the muſcles, muſt be confidera- | 


bly diminiſhed; and in proportion to the extent of that, the 


relaxation of the whole ſyſtem. The effects are more particu- 


larly to be obſerved when parts are under a ſtate of inflamma- 


ſupported by a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the extremities of the 


| | ſtriction, by emollients applied, may often take off the i irritation 
of the heart and arteries, 15 | 


\_ 


tion; as in that caſe the veſſels are diftended, and thereby irri- 
tated ; ſo the relaxation of theſe veſſels, by favouring the more 
free tranſmiſſion of the fluids, may thereby diminiſh be irri- 


tation which had perhaps been communicated. 


4 


As 7 action of the heart 1 arteries is often mated and 


veſſels on the farface of the body; fo the relaxation of that con- 


Y 


EMOLLIENTS, by relaxing external parts, may take off ſpaſms 


of internal parts particularly connected with theſe ; and thus 


the relaxation of the teguments of the lower belly often relieves 
the ſpaſins of the inteſtines which take ons in colic and 45 


ne. e 


EMOLLIENTS applied to any one part, beth by relaxation and ; 
ſtimulus, muſt determine the fluids more copiouſly into that part, 


and diminiſh the influx of them into others; and accordingly 


emollients, by relaxing the extremities of the. veſſels on the ſur- 
face of the body, muſt fayour perſpiration and ſweat, as well as at 
the ſame time take off any determination to the internal parts: 5 


Vor. II. 2 — Q Tra erp, Thus 


* 7 "A 
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Thus alſo pediluvia, when they do not prove Rimulane to the 
 Hfſtem, muſt diminiſh the determination of the blood into the 
_ veſſels of the head. N 


As the flexibility of the ſolids is increaſed + the more free 
and frequent motion of their particles upon one another; ſo, if 
the application of emollients be accompanied with much fric- 
tion, the flexibility of the ſolids muſt be greatly increaſed by 
it, and particularly by its mechanical operation, the action of 
the blood - veſſels in general, as well as the more free motion of 
the fluids, muſt be greatly promoted, and n? obſtructions 
** by this means s be often removed. 


II is farther to be obſerved, that as the geribility of the ſo- 
lids depends upon, and is maintained by, the motion of their 
particles upon one another; ſo, by long reſt, that flexibility is 
deſtroyed, and a rigidity induced, which is to be recovered 
chiefly by the employment of emollients with friction. The 
motion of a joint is frequently deſtroyed by the rigidity of one 
ſet of its muſcles contracted by the want of motion I have men- 
tioned; and the motion of ſuch joints is only to be recovered by 
the cure of that rigidity in the manner I have juſt now ſaid. 


Thus far with reſpect to the eſſects of emollients on the ſyſtem 
of blood-veſſels and of the moving fibres: but it is farther to be 
obſerved, that as the warmth and humidity applied to the ſur- 
face of the body, are applied to the extremities of innumer- 
able nerves terminating in the ſkin, and conſtituting there a 
| peculiar ( organ of ſenſe; ſo it is probable, that this application 

has conſiderable effects upon the nervous ſyſtem, both by re- 
laxing and ſtimulating, and may in this way contribute greatly 


to many of the Wen above mentioned. e a 
WI 


| cal. 111. EM OLLI E N Ts. 


WE have now only to add, that the effect of emollients is 

. hardly to be obtained but by their application long continued 

at one time; and we can hardly ever find the continuance e of an 
hour leſs than ſufficient. . 1 - 


PARTICULAR EMOLLIEN Ts. 


EMoLLIEN Ts are applied either in a watery or in an oily form; 1 
and the emollient that deſerves to be firſt mentioned is ſimptee YN 
water, warmed either more or leſs. Whether any choice of water | =_ 

be very neceſſary, we are doubtful, as we believe that every kind of | | 
water which may be comprehended under the title of ſimple wa- 
ter, that is, water without taſte or ſmell, muſt be nearly of e- 
qual power as an emollient : but if a choice can be made, the 
ſofteſt water may have ſome little advantage over the hard. 


Tun en of water as an emollienc may be unge from 
what has been ſaid of emollients in general; for all the effects 
there mentioned can be obtained moſt certainly by the applica- 13 
5 tion of ſimple water warmed. Whether any advantage . 
gained by any addition made to water, I am doubtful. It is : 
1 poſſible, that if oil can be blended intimately with water, this 
might perhaps carry the oil ſo blended with it into the interſti- 
ces of the ſolid parts, and thus more effectually induce a relaxa- 
tion; but I know of one way only by which ſuch a mixture can 
be obtained, and that is, by adding to water the milk of any of 
our domeſtic animals: and as milk immediately taken from the 
animal that affords it, contains an oil already intimately blended 
with the water, ſo it may poſſibly, as common practice ſuppoſes, be 
an effeQualemollient, either by itſelf or as added to water. This „ 
1 preſume from theory; but 1 have not been able to perceive.the | 5 
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emollient powers of milk to be greater than that of ſimple wa- 
ter. In Dr BRIAN RoningoNn's Table of the effects of different 
fabſtances applied to hairs, marking the extenſions produced by 
different fluids, the cream of cows milk is 23 5ths; cows milk 
ſkimmed is 26; water cold is 35; wat-* hot is 80. That table 
might give occaſion to ſome remarks and reflections on the power 
- of emollients, and I ſhall perhaps make ſome ; but to conſider 
the whole, would lead to ſubtle ſpeculations, which, as I can- 
not find them applicable to practice, ſhalt be paſſed over here. 


; PRACTITIONERS have commonly attempted to improve the e- 
mollient virtue of water, by employing the decoctions of ſeveral 
plants ; but except it be thoſe of the mucilaginous kind, which 
1 ſhall conſider by themſelves, I cannot perceive that any of the 
others are employed with advantage. The oleraceous plants, 
as the ATRIPLEX, BETA, 'SPINACHIA, and CHENOPODIUM bonus 
Henricus, have been employed; and ſome others alſo, as the 
ArsiNE, ACANTHUS branca Urſina, MEL&LoTUs, PARIETARIA, 
and ſome others. But as none of theſe mentioned contain any 
thing mucilaginous, and that, by Dr RosBinsoN's table above 
referred to, it appears that all ſaline matters joined with water 
render it leſs penetrating ; ſo I judge the plants mentioned as e- 
mollients to be abſolutely infignificant. In ſome liſts of emol- 
Hents, as in that of Mr LiezuTaup, there are ſtilt greater inac- 
curacies to be found. Amongſt the emollients, he inſerts the 
radices nymphææ et lapathi, which are aſtringents ; the flores 
- chamamzli and ſambuci, which may have their virtues, but are 
not emollient, except in ſo far as they are accompanied with 
warm water. 


Or the vegetable ſubſtances which, joined with warm water, 
may be * to increaſe the emollient powers of this, are 
eſpecially 


Cnar. III. EMOLLIENTS.' 1 
eſpecially thoſe that afford a mucilage, as the roots. and | herbs | 


of the Columniferæ; all of which give out more or leſs of a mu- 
cilaginous matter. The ALTH&4A and MALvA are thoſe chiefly 


employed. Their demulcent virtue ſhall be cbnſidered in its 


proper place hereafter: and, as emollients, which gives them a 


place here, I judge them to be very inconſiderable, as I think © 


they muſt rather impede than increaſe the ſolvent power of wa- 


ter. The only advantage that can be derived from them ſeems 


to be, that as warm water waſhes off any unctuous matter 


that commonly beſmears the cuticle ; ſo, when the water is a- 


gain evaporated, it leaves the cuticle more dry than it was be- 


fore : and it is poſſible that water impregnated with mucilagi- : 


Nous matter, in being again evaporated, may leave ſome por- 


tion of the mucilaginous matter behind, and thereby obviate 


the dryneſs of the cuticle which'might atherwiſe occur. 


Fox impregnating water with mucilaginous matter, a great 


variety of farinaceous ſeeds have been employed; and thoſe 


eſpecially which have much oil blended with their farina, as the 


lintſeed, have been properly preferred. This, and the others that 
might be employed, will come under conſideration hereafter, un- 
der the title of Demulcents. And with reſpect to them now as 
emollients, I have the ſame obſervations to make as I have made 
juſt now with reſpe& to mucilages: and I am perſuaded, that the 
more oily nature of the farinacea will till more diminiſh the e- 
mollient virtue of water; but in another reſpect they may have 
ſome advantage. As we have ſaid that emollients may have more 
durable effects, as applied in the form of poultice; ſo, as the fa- 
rinacea are commonly employed for this purpoſe, the more oily 
kinds, as leſs liable to dry, will always be the beſt. Whether, 
however, the adding of oil or unguinous matter to a poultice 
3 | | Ky 2 of 
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of other farinacea, may not anſw-er the purpoſe betet L leave 
to the ſurgeons to determine. [5 oe 
Tux other form 41 emollicnts is the olly ; 3 an all the mild 
| oils of vegetables, and all the oils and fats of animals, have been 
employed as emollients. The operation of them in general I 
have mentioned above; and it is chiefly that of producing 
a greater flexibility in dry matters. In this way they operate 
eſpecially upon the cuticle; and may thereby, iu ſome meaſure, 
take off the tenſion of the ſubjacent parts. That the mild oils 
we have mentioned ever penetrate into the ſubſtance of the 
ſkin, I cannot perceive; and when they are ſeemingly taken in 
from the ſurface, I believe it is always by abſorbing veſſels. 
This abſorption, though it certainly takes place, is certainly ne- 
ver in conſiderable quantity; and in being carried on by the ab- 
ſorbing veſſels, cannot be ſuppoſed to have much, if any, effect 
in any of the mo through which theſe veils paſs. 


As we have: obſerved 1 Hg that friction, viel with the ap- 
| plication of emollients, may be of ſervice in exciting the action 
of the veſſels, ſo this friction can only be applied conveniently 
with oil anointed on the fingers or hands employed in rubbing; 
and this opportunity of friction is one great advantage obtained 
by. the employment of oils. The effects of very gentle fric- 
tion, long continued, ſeems to be very conſiderable, by its ex- 
citing a conſtant oſcillation in the veſſels of the ſubjacent parts; 
and by the oſcillations excited in the nerves of the ſkin, theſe 
_ effects may be propagated to very diſtant parts. I know from my 
own experience of it, that by a friction with oil long continued 
upon the teguments of the lower belly, the action of the urinary 
paſſages may be ſtrongly excited, and a copious flow of urine 
be produced. This practice, indeed, does not always ſucceed ; 
| 8 | 6 )%%CCCCCV © 
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but it has in ſeveral inſtances, and I have never found 3 it do any 
harm. 


— — 


'Ir has been commonly ſuppoſed, that the application of oil 7 
to the ſkin might ſtop up its pores, and hinder . perſpiration ; 


but, from ſeveral conſiderations, it appears that there is no juſt 
foundation for this: and the very general practice of the an- 


cients, as well as of the Aſiatics i in modern times, is a certain 


proof of the contrary. 


Fon the purpoſe of oily emollients, a great number of oily. 
ſubſtances have been propoſed and employed; and among theſe | 
commonly propoſed, I cannot find much difference. The ya- 
rious mild expreſſed oils of vegetables are all of them very nearly 


of the ſame nature; and if any diſtinction was to be made, it would 
be by chooſing the moſt fluid in preference to the more mucilagi- 
nous: and, on this footing, I would prefer the oil of olives to 
that of lintſeed. From the ſame conſideration, I would prefer the 


vegetable oils to the animal fats; but this hardly deſerves atten- 


tion in. practice. Among the animal fats, practitioners ſome 


time ago made a choice, and ſuppoſed that the fats of certain 


animals had peculiar virtues; but the ſuppoſition ſeems now, at 
leaſt in Britain, to be very entirely abandoned; and I cannot 


them in pharmacy, may, by their confiftence or colour, be 


better ſuited than others to certain formula: but that is now 


fo well aſcertained i in common practice a: as to need no illuſtration. 
1 „ . | | : 


perceive that there ever was any foundation for it. Some of 
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E are otherwiſe called Cauſtics, Erodents, and Eſcha- 
rotics. They are all of them ſubſtances which diflolve 
the ſolid matter of the human body ; and they are indicated in 
all thoſe caſes in which either a portion of the ſolid matter is to 
be taken away, or when the texture of it is to be deſtroyed, ſo as 
it may either ſpontaneouſly fall off, or, by mechanical means, 
may be eafily ſeparated from the other parts. When ſuch an 
indication ariſes; I leave my readers to learn from the princi- 
ples of furgery ; and alfo, from the fame, to learn when this 
method is POO? to that of; a mechanical exciſion. 


Tus operation of cauſtics, whilſt any living principle ſubüts! in 


the part to which they are applied, is always attended with pain, 


and may thereby prove a confiderable irritation to the whole ſy- 


ſtem; but this is an effect in common to theſe with many other 
ſtimulants, and is not therefore to be conſidered here, but under 


the general head of ſtimulants, in the next article, The ſame 


thing is to be ſaid of their uſe in exciting a diſcharge of pus; 


which, as it may be done by other means, is not neceſſary nor 


proger to be conſidered here. It only remains for us, in this 


We - place, 


| 


1 5 15 | * 
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place, to ſay what the particular N are, with ſome re- | 
marks on their tr ths for the pe aa of TOs 3 
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As FOI off kad matter. may he patio "a ahe firſt N 
place, the acids which can be obtained in a very concentrated ö 
ſtate, ſuch as the vitriolic and nitrous; theſe, therefore, may be 
employed as cauſtics: but their fluidity makes it difficult to con - 
fine their application to the parts which are only to be ura 
nen ac therefore i it is _ they are ſeldom nc | 


0 * 


1 


"yu cb 3 W We is the fixed alkaline * 
fate, when ſeparated from the aerial acid which commonly ac- 5 
companies it: and accordingly, when it is thus ſuited to the pur- 
poſes of the preſent indication, it is ſaid to be in its cauſtic | 0 
ſtate. How the common fixed alkali i is brought into this Nate, | 
and how it is to be- managed as a cauſtic, are matters vulgarly 
known, and not neceſſary to he mentioned here. Dr EDwaRrD 
Barry, in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, has propoſed the em- 
ployment of a cauſtic of acid and alkali alternately applied. 
The ſcheme is ſpecious, but has not ſucceeded with us; 5 and 1 
believe will not at all anſwer except where large maſſes are to be 
cConſumed, and where the ſpreading of the acid can do no 
harm. ln 1-953} 29101 


- "Tax cauſtic qualities of acids, though entirely deſtroyed by 
their being combined with alkalines and earths,. are not ſo by 
their being combined with metals. The nitrous acid combined 
with filver, gives the lunar cauſtic very commonly employed 
and the muriatic acid, in a concentrated ſtate, joined with an- 
timony, gives what is commonly called the butter of antimony, 
one of the ſtrongeſt cauſtics known. Theſe metallic cauſtics 


are attended with the ſame i inconvenience as the fimple acids; 
Vox. II. | 3 | | chat 2 
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that is, of being ready to ſpread beyond the bounds intended 
for them: but this is more eaſily managed with reſpect to the 
lunar cauſtic, which can be got in a ſolid form, than with re- 


| ſpect to the butter of antimony, neceflarily liquid; and this 


gives the reaſon why the latter is more rarely employed. 


Fr is here to be obſerved, that theſe corrofive matters are in 
different degrees of ſtrength; and when they are not ſufficient 
to diſſolve the more ſolid parts, they ſtill may be fit to diſſolve 
thoſe more tender fungous excreſcences which ariſe in ulcers. 
Thus it happens, that alum having a conſiderable portion of its. 
watery parts exhaled, and its acid thereby concentrated, is there- 


by rendered capable of conſuming the fungous growth in ulcers, 


It is, however, always a weak eſcharotic; and we have a 


ſtronger kind in the preparations of mercury and copper. Both 
theſe preparations are noted for their cleaning foul ſores, 


bringing them to diſcharge a proper pus, ſo neceſſary to their 
ne: ; and I aſcribe all this to their eſcharotic power. 

A SPECIFIC power might, in certain caſes; be ſuppoſed. in the 
mercurials ; but this cannot be ſuppoſed in the preparations of 
copper, which, however, often anſwer the purpoſe as well. In 
practice, the force of the latter cannot be ſo well meaſured or 
limited as the former ; and therefore the dry red precipitate, as. 
leſs liable to liquify and ſpread, is commonly the moſt conveni- 
ent application. It has been common to mix this with ungui- 
nous matters; but this very much diminiſhes } its power, and is 


very ſeldom ee, 


CHAPTER V. 


Oo Fr STIMULANTS. 


4 1 


are now to conſider the medicines that ac r more entirely 
upon the living ſolid. | fe TH 


Tas idea commonly annexed to the term Stimulant, is that of 
a power ſuited only to excite the action of moving fibres; but I 
am here to conſider ſtimulants more generally, as exciting the 


motion of the living principle, whether producing ſenſation 


or as producing the action of moving en . 19 6 


Very generally, indeed, the motions. begin in the former : 
but it is not neceſſary , as ſome have ſuppoſed, that they ſhould 


always do ſo; for there are powers which, directly applied to 


the moving fibres, excite their action without any previous ſen- 


ſation excited, or without any intervention of the brain; which 


appears clearly from hence, that the motion of moving fibres 
can be excited ſo long as the living principle ſubſiſts in them, 


R 2 though 


CcoRDING to the plan laid down in our prefixed table, we - 
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though they are entirely ſeparated from the reſt of the body, 
and Free therefore removed from all ſenſe. | 


Tat operation of Rimalants, either in an extenffve or more 


mited vie w, is difficult to be explained; becauſe our knowledge 


of the living principle or nervous power, and of the various modi- 


fications of the different ſtates of its mobility, is ſtill very im- 
perfect. Some have imagined, that the operation of ſtimulants: 
might be mechanically explained by the figure of their particles; 
but while the Corpuſcularian philoſophy is at preſent ſo much 


- deſerted, we do not think it neceſſary to take any pains to diſ- 


cuſs the futilities advanced on this ſubject: aad however it may; 
be, it ſeems enough: to obſerve, that we know. in general that 
the nervous power may be in different ſtates of mobility, and 
that there are ſubſtances which, applied to the nerves, have a 
power of increaſing or diminiſhing the mobility of the fluid: 
contained in them. The former we name. Cer a the lat-- 
"Er HOTTER A i e in 


* 


Turs then is the 8 idea of ne That they are 
powers capable of inereaſiug the mobility, and of exciting the 


motion of the nervous power. Here, however, it is proper to re- 


mark, that by the nervous power being acted upon by ſtimu- 
lants, we ſtrictly mean not only that fluid which is readily move- 
able in the brain and nerves, but alſo that fluid which is under a 


| peculiar modification in the moving fibres, and gives them what 


we name the inherent power. It is fit alſo to remark here, 


that in this manner we muſt diſtinguiſh between ſtimulant and 
toni powers, which both act upon the ſame power, and have 


been commonly confounded together. Although they may 


mutually increaſe the effects of each other, they are ſtill in their 


nature and operation to be nnn as diſtinct and different, 
N though: 


Cuz, v. ö $TIMULANT - "am 


=_ we cannot clearly a wherein the difforence con- 


HAvixd thus given my general idea of the operation of 


ſtimulants, I proceed to conſider the various modifications of that 


operation as it is determined either by the circumſtances of the 


parts of the body to which they are immediately applied, or by 
the various nature of the ſubſtances that may be employed to act. 


In the firſt place, we ſhall conſider them as they are ap- 


plied to organs of peculiar ſenſe, which are excited by the 


impreſſions of certain matters. only; or as they are applied to- ] 


parts which have a ſenſibility in common with the whole of the- 


nervous ſyſtem, and when their effects are modified. wy * * 8 


of the ee fibres n. yore e f e 

WirR reſpect to the whole of the e e e 26 the or- 
gans of ſenſe, we have to remark, that the exerciſe of ſenſation 
is in general a ſtimulant power, and is a chief means of ſupport- 
ing the mobility of the living principle in the nervous ſyſtem ; 8 
more r in. what concerns the- ana functions. 


Ir relates alſo to all the Ga in which Duarte is produced, 


to remark, that the effects of the ſtimulus ſeem. to-be i in propor- 
tion to the force of the impreſſion producing them. As a cer- 
tain degree of this is on many occaſions neceſlary-to render 


them pleaſant; ſo in proportion to the pleaſure. ariſing from: 


them, their ſtimulus is greater: and farther, as all ſtrong impreſ- 


ſions give pain; ſo in proportion to "this alſo, they are more 


en ſtimulant. 


From certain other circinteſiuncer beſide that 'of e Kue Ry 
3 5 5 | « 0 tions 


” 
7 * 


— 
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tions are either agreeable or diſagreeable ; the: former being 
always ſtimulant ; the latter being, as I judge: always ſedative, 
or perhaps indirectly ſtimulant, as we ſhall explain hereafter. 
OF particular ſenſations, theſe of light and noiſe have their 
ſtimulant effects in proportion to their force; or ſometimes in- 
dependent of that, according to certain circumſtances rendering | 
them more agreeable. _ 7525 


Ovpouns are very much on the ſame footing, but have often 
more immediate and ſtrong effects on the ienſorium ; and to ex- 
plain that, it may be obſerved, that with reſpect to other parts 
of the ſyſtem, the medical virtues of many ſubſtances ſeem to 
depend upon their odorous parts; which ſeems to point out 

their particular activity with reſpect to the nervous ſyſtem. 


| Sari bodies do not ſo readily or powerfully affect the ſen- 
ſorium ; but the activity of ſapid ſubſtances applied to other 
parts, often geg with the force of their impreſſions 


upon the A 


IN e che operation of ſubſtances upon the ſkin, it is 
not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh the effects of impreſſions applied 
to hat is ſtrictly the organ of ſenſe, from the effects of im- 

preſſions made upon that ſenſibility which the ſkin has in com- 
mon with all tber other pop of ths: nervous en. . 1 


8 0 e to be an v ien on the nervous Wale of the 
Kin, when a certain gentle undulatory motion applied to the 
ſkin produces a ſenſe of tickling, which often proves ſtimulant. 
It is alſo chiefly an operation not only upon the ſame organ, but 
partly alſo upon that of the common ſenſibility; when certain 
6 ſubſtances 
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| fubſtances appli to the ſkin Prad a ſenſe of itching, which 
1s always ſtimulant, and often continues till it produces redneſs 
and other circumſtances of inflammation. 


Tusk are the obſervations which I can make on the action of 
ſtimulants applied to organs of ſenſe : and this in general is to be 
_ remarked, that though we ſhould: expect that impreſſions upon 
theſe organs ſhould be eſpecially and only communicated to the 
brain, and although, which is truly the caſe with all moderate 


impreſſions, exciting peculiar ſenſations, which for the moſt part 


act only upon the brain, and little or none at all either upon the 
organ itſelf, or upon the parts immediately adjoining to it; yet all 


ſtrong impreſſions ſeem to act very often more on the neighbour. 
ing parts than upon the brain or general ſyſtem depending upon it.. 


Tux action upon the neighbouring parts ſeems: to be eſpecial: 
ly the exciting of the action of the blood. veſſels of the part im- 
mediately adjoining to the organ of ſenſe. Thus, a ſtrong light 
excites a ſtronger action in the numerous blood-veſſels inter- 
mixed with the nerves of the retina. What happens in the ear 
we do not know; but ſtrong odours inflame the internal mem- 
brane of the noſe, and ſtrong and painful impreſſions upon the 
tongue inflame the ſurface of it. What happens on the ſkin I 
have mentioned before; and I gave that as an example of the ac- 


tion of ſtimulants, both on parts which are not organs of peculiar 
ſenſe, and on thoſe which have only the common ſenſibility of 


the nervous ſyſtem. Such are alſo all the internal ſurfaces in 
which therefore we perceive only the effects of ſtimulants by 
their producing inflammation: on their lurfaces. 


Bur we are now to conſider the aperation of ſtimulants upon 
the parts that are endued only with. _ {ſenſibility that is in 
common 
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common to tle whole of the ſyſtem ;. and ve. gannot illuſtrate 
this better than by n cheir action * the Kin. 


Wor i certain SF UA are applied to 5 15. the art ſen- 
ſation they produce is that of heat in the part; and commonly 
at the ſame time ſome redneſs appears upon the ſurface, which 
I take to be a mark of an operation upon the blood · veſſels of 
the ſk in. There is frequently, indeed, at the ſame time, a ſenſe 
of pricking pain; yet often without that, the effe chiefly con- 
fiſts in an increaſed action of the veſſels mentioned, and which 
accordingly proceeds to every circumſtance. of inflammation, as. 
pain, tumour, bliſtering, ſuppuration, and gangrene. In many 
caſes, ſome of theſe effects are produced in the part, without 
their being communicated to the reſt of the ſyſtem; and I con- 


_  fider them therefore as an immediate operation upon the moving 


fibres of the veſſels of the ſkin, without the intervention of ſen- 
* or n. action of the brain. F 


Ir ifs indeed Pg et in many dd Aa li Se, Kb 
K a ſtimulus is communicated to the brain, and the ſymp- 
toms of its increaſed energy as a preternatural frequency of 
pulſe; and, in conſequence of this, an increaſe of heat over the 
whole body are produced. But it is to be remarked, as often 
happening, that the ſtimulus communiĩcated to the brain is not in 
proportion to the inflammation produced in the part, which we 
have occaſion frequently to obſerve in thoſe paralytic caſes in 
which we Py: cath ſtimulants to particular 00 f 

Can. are the general effeets « eee the: has to 
which they are immediately applied: But I am now to mention 
hat is a very important particularof the animal economy, which 

is, That many ſtimulants have Marte effect on the parts to which 
they 


% 
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they are immediately applied, but excite motions in other, and | 
| ſometimes very diftant, parts of the body: Theſe motions, how- 
ever, have commonly a relation to the parts to which the 
ſtimulus had been immediately applied; and they are commonly 
ſuch as are ſuited for throwing off che ſtimulant matter from 
thoſe parts. 2 5 

Sven are the motions of ſneezing, hawking, coughing, vomit- 
ing, and the voiding of urine and feces. In all of theſe, the 
motions are excited by an uneaſy or painful impreſſion from a 
matter applied to certain parts; and the motions excited are 
manifeſtly fitted for throwing off the writing matter from 5 
theſe partes. 


— 


THESE phenomena have OE commonly explained apon the | 
ſuppoſition of a certain conſent of neryes between thoſe of the 
parts irritated and of the parts acting; but no particular connec- 
tion of nerves can be found that will account for the exciting 
of theſe actions, without their exciting at the ſame time many 
others; and it muſt be referred to an inſtitution of nature which 
we cannot explain, and can only ſay, that the motions excited 
are ſuited to the general purpoſe of nature, either to reſiſt and 
avert injuries from external cauſes threatening the animal cœcono- 
my, or to produce certain actions neceſſary to that ceconomy, 
Of the latter kind are the evacuations of ſtool and urine; and 
of the former are the other motions of ſnoczing, e 
wanne and Wut. 

IN iltuftration of this, it may be remarked, that the ſame actions 
are produced by ſtimuli applied to very different parts, if theſe 
actions are ſuited to the purpoſe, as we may call it, of theſe diſſe- 
xent parts. Thus a full inſpiration and a concurring contraction of 
Vor. II. ö 1 5 the 
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the abdominal muſcles is produced by a ſtimulus applied to the 
ſtomach, or by an uneaſy ſenſation at the neck of the bladder, 
or by a like ſenſation in the inteſtinum rectum. 


| Pa RT I. 


Tuzsz may ſeparately excite the full inflbation not there= 
fore from any particular conſent of nerves, but merely from its 

| being neceſlary to the purpoſe of nature: and accordingly it is. 
; 8 excited, not only on theſe occaſions, but on every other where 

: nature intends a ſtrong exertion of ſtrength, to which. a full: 


inſpiration is always neceſſary. 


| 


IT is farther to be remarked, that it is the adminiſtration of na-- 
ture in the buſineſs of. the animal economy, which not only ex- 
cites thoſe motions, but alſo. regulates the force with which 

| they are exerted to be more or leſs, according as the occaſional: 

. eeircumſtances may require. Thus, a ſenſation that excites to an- 

evacuation of urine, if the urinary bladder be full, and there is. 

| no reſiſtance to the iſſuing. of the urine, the inſpiration produced: 

: „ will be to a very moderate degree only; but if there is a reſiſtance 

to the evacuation of urine, the inſpiration and other concurrent 
actions are excited to a greater degree and with: greater force. 


Tua the buſineſs. in ſuch caſes is directed by the purpoſe of 
the œconomy, and not by the conſent of nerves, appears further 
from henee, that it is not one ſet of actions, all of them con- 
ſtantly excited by the ſame ſtimulus, but more or fewer, ac- 
eording to the ſtrength of effort that is neceſſary. Thus, the 
ſenſation exciting an evacuation by ſtool, according to the force 
en that occaſion to be exerted; produces the action of more or 
fewer parts of the body. Not only a very full inſpiration and 
a ſtrong contraction of the abdominal muſcles are produced, 
but a contraction, in order to a general tenſion, takes place in 


almoſt 
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almoſt every muſcular fibre of the body. The fiſts are clinched; 
or the hands graſp ſome fixed body very firmly; and even the 
muſcles of the cheeks are often very ſtrongly contracted. 


TERRE may ſeem to be ſome myſtery in all this; but no body 


will be ſtumbled with reſpe to this part of the animal œcone- 


my who conſiders the ordinary operation of the will. This 
does not directly or conſciouſly direct the action of any parti- 
cular muſcle ; but willing only an end and purpoſe, the muſcles 
fitted to execute or produce this end are imm sditel brought 
into action. | | | 


Tux actions we have mentioned are the effects of ſtimuli, 
which we ſuppoſe to be powers exciting the motion of the ner- 
vous power; and though the effects are determined by the will 


or propenſity, we ſtill ſuppoſe the general power of the ſub- 


ſtance acting, and are therefore what we call direct ſtimulants : 
It is now, however, to be remarked, that there are motions ex- 
cited in the body without the application of ſuch ſtimulants, 
and by circumſtances of a contrary kind; that is, merely by a 
ſenſe of difficulty, of reſiſtance, or of ane in the exerciſe 


_of functions. ee 8 


| Tuvs, being marifellly ariſe from a {ſenſe of difficulty in 


*the tranſmiſſion of the blood through the veſſels of the lungs. 
Coughing often ariſes from the ſame ſenſation, without any di- 


rect ſtimulus applied to any particular part of them. Vomiting 
often ariſes merely from a ſenſe of debility, as when it accom- 

panies a ſyncope, from cauſes which cannot be ſuppoſed to ope- 
rate directly upon the ſtomach; 3 and the yomitings fo frequently 
produced by narcotics ſeem to me to be more properly explained 
by a ſenſe of the debility induced by them, than by their af- 
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fording any direct Ainulub- We explain in the ſame manner 
the yawning and ſtretching which occurs to perſons coming out 
of fleep, and on ſome other occaſions, when no other cauſe can 
be ſuppoſed than a ſenſe of ſome ny. in the exertion. of: 
e, motions. 


Tar forms to afford ae eee odofs af a power in the 
animal ceconomy, to obviate and correct certain deviations from 
the ſtandard of health; and both theſe, with the inſtances given 
above of direct ſtimuli producing motion ſuited. to throw off 
matters applied which give pain and uneaſineſs, or that may prove 


noxious to the ſyſtem, concur in ſhowing, that there is in the 


animal ceconomy a power to obviate and correct, in a certain 
degree, every thing not ſuited to the health of the œconomy, 


and which has properly enough been amen the Vis Nature. 
Seti et Medicatrix. 8 


ArrEx ſo many eviiivat ;nffances of this, we can hardly doubt 
of the like powers taking place alſo in the more obſcure internal 
parts, in many caſes; of diſeaſe which are ſpontaneouſly cured by 
the operations of nature; or in other words, by the ſpontaneous. 
powers of the animal œconomy, and particularly that the ſtate of 


the circulation is often regulated ſo as to be excited to a ſtronger 
ion, merely by the occurrence of reſiſtance or debility. Alt 
this particularly applies to render it probable, that the effect of 


ſedatives, exciting the action of the ſyſtem, either in general, or of 
particular parts, may be explained entirely by their being effects 
of a vis. medicatrix naturæ, obviating injuries which threaten 
the whole ſyſtem: or particular parts: and to finiſh: this ſubject, 
nothing can better ſhow that active powers can be excited mere- 
Iy by a ſenſe of debility, than this, that a ſtimulus accuſtomed to 
* the a of the beg happen to be withdrawn, 
3 the 
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the. ſenſe of debility thence ariſing produces various actions in 2 
the ſyſtem, or in particular parts. All theſe means of exciting. 


the action of the ſyſtem, or of particular parts, we name Indi- 
rect Stimulants. | 8 ; 


> 


ArTex thus mentioning the operation of Rikinſnts as: chiefly | 
applied to external parts, we proceed to conſider their application | 
to the internal; and which is eſpecially by their being taken 


into the ſtomach. Here they may operate, in the firſt place, 
upon the moving fibres of the ſtomach itſelf, exciting their ac- 


tion for the purpoſes of digeſtion; or to a higher degree, for 


exciting vomiting, which we ſhall conſider hereafter under the 


bead of Evacuations: or, in the ſecond place, ſtimulants may 
act on the ſtomach as a peculiar organ of ſenſe. Here it is 


ſurely needleſs to ſay how readily and conſtantly all impreſſions 
made upon the ſtomach are communicated to other parts' of the 
ſyſtem, and particularly to the origin of the nerves. 


Ir is poſſible that impreſſions-made upon the ſtomach, without 


the intervention of the brain, may be communicated to ſeveral 


parts of the ſyſtem, and particularly to the ſurface of the bo- 
dy, or to parts under diſeaſe, and therefore under a ſtate of un- 
common irritability ;. but theſe are uncommon occurrences, and 
I cannot readily. aſcertain, with any clearneſs, the circumſtan- 
ces and caſes in which theſe eſpecially occur. I believe the: 


moſt common and very general manner in which ſtimulants ta- 
ken into the ſtomach operate is by their ſtimulus. being com- 

- municated to the brain; and that by exciting the energy of that, 

various. effects are kad in different parts of the ſyſtem. 


Deo theſe occaſions the operation may be eſpecially diſtingui- 
ſhed, as being of different degrees of force. In ſome caſes, it ſeems. 
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to amount to no more than the increaſing of the mobility of the 
nervous power in the brain itſelf, and thereby rendering the 
exerciſe of the intellectual powers more free, eaſy, and active. 
Probably, at the ſame time, or at leaſt with ſome higher degree 
of force, they render the derivation of the nervous fluid into 
the ſeveral parts of the ſyſtem, eſpecially into the nerves of the 

voluntary functions, more free and full; without, however, pro- 
ducing any uncommon increaſe of it in particular parts to which | 
5 will or is neceſſary. | 


ANOTHER caſe of ſtimulants applied to the ſtomach, is when 
the ſtimulus applied is of a ſtill tronger kind; and in conſequence, 
a ſtronger impulſe is communicated to the brain, and when conſe- 
quently a ſtronger exertion of its energy is produced. This, hows 
ever, without particular determination, may have no effect on the 
animal functions; but as we have ſaid before, that the energy of 
the brain is conſtantly exerted in ſupporting the activity of the 
vital functions of the heart and arteries ; ſo any unuſual increaſe 
of this exertion may increaſe the force and frequency of theſe 
functions. Thus thę effects of certain impreſſions on the ſto- 
mach may be to increaſe the force of the circulation of the 
blood, and eſpecially its moſt general determination to the ſur- 
face of the body; whence the heat and ſweating which commonly 
enſues. Thus the operation of ſtimulants in the ſtomach, may 
be diſtinguiſhed by the different degrees of its force : and this, 
expect, will ſerve as a foundation for the conſideration of par- 5 
ticular ſtimulants hereafter. | | 


THE operation of ſtimulants taken into the ſtomach is not 
always exhauſted there; for they are often carried on, very much 
unchanged, into the inteſtines > and there alſo operate, in the 
firſt place, upon the fibres of the inteſtines analogous to the 

4 like 
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Bke operations upon the ſtomach. They increaſe and render 
more ſteady the action of the moving fibres; and 1 have no 
doubt that the ſtimulant power from the inteſtines, as well as 
from the ſtomach, may be communicated to the brain, though. 
it is probable that the ſtomach is endowed with more nn 


ſuited to this * 5 

Tux action of fimulants on the inteſtines to ſuch a degree as 
to produce purging, I delay conſidering, as I have done that: 
of vomiting, till I come to treat of evacuations. 


As many of our ſtimulants are very little changed in the ali- 
mentary canal, ſo they are carried with their entire power into 
the blood-veflels ; and we are therefore to conſider what may 
be their operation there. We judge it to be very little; 1f,, 
Becauſe they are there neceſſarily diſſuſed in a great quantity of 
quid, which muſt very much weaken, if not entirely deſtroy, 
their operation. 2dly, Becauſe they are there involved in a. 
quantity of viſcid fluid; ſuch as we know, in all cafes, to weak- 
en the action of ſtimulants, And, laſtly, Becauſe we believe 
the internal ſurface of the blood-veſlels to have very little ſen- 
fibility, and therefore little liable to be affected by weak im- 
preſſions. From all theſe conſiderations, we conſider the ope- 
ration of ſtimulants, taken in by the mouth, to be in the blood- 
veſſels very little; and know of no obferyation or experiment 
that leads us to think. otherwiſe. I am of opinion, that any 
ſuch effects as have been ſuppoſed can be better explained by: 
weir operation on the ſtomach and brain. 


We tilt, however, know that many ſtimulant matters are 
carried into the blood - veſſels, and are carried off by ſeveral ex- 


eretions: and as we may Juſtly impute their inert ſtate in the 
| | blood- 


i 
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blood-veſlels to their being there extremely diffuſed ; ſo, n 
they are again accumulated, and as it were concentrated in the 
ſecretory organs, they may there operate in promoting the dif- 
ferent ſecretions. Of this we have many inſtances; but I de- 
lay conſidering them till I ſhall come to treat of the evacuations 


they occaſion. 


To give a full treatiſe of Rimulants, we ſhould conſider the 
powers of heat, cold, and electricity; but as not ſtrictly be- 
longing to the Materia Medica, we paſs them over here. | 


HAviNG now conſidered the operation of ſtimulants in gene- 
ral, I have only to conclude the ſubje with mentioning, that 
with regard to all of them, they are ſubjected to the laws of 
cuſtom; and that, therefore, conſidered as impreſſions, their 
power by repetition is conſtantly diminiſhed; but that, conſi- 
dered in their effects, the actions produced by the repetition may 
become more readily excited, and thereby the power of ſtimu- 
lants may ſeem to be increaſed. 


PARTICULAR STIMULANTS. | 

Wu begin by mentioning thoſe which, with a botanical affini- 

nity, have much of a common virtue : and in the firſt place, 
therefore, the | 


A. VERTICILLATA 


Tuns are a numerous order, many of which have their vir- 
tue depending upon an eſſential oil, largely abounding in them, 
a8 produced by nature. As, however, the effe&t of botanical 
affinity is not complete in exhibiting the ſame qualities in all of 

f the 
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or no eſſential oil, ſuch as the bugula; brunella, and lIamium, 
ate neglected as medicines: or if there be ſome which, with 
little eſſential oil, are ſtill retained in practice, it is on account 


of the bitter and aſtringent qualities which are found in many 


of this order. Even of thoſe abounding in eſſential oil, all are 
not here enumerated; as, though they have the common qua- 
lities; they have them not in a higher, or perhaps not in ſo high 
a degree, as thoſe more common in our ſhops. But to be ſtill 
more particular, 1 begin with 8 l "only 


Baronie. 


| Tuts, ag Scully much e is now ona 10 the 
catalogues of the Britiſh diſpenſatories; and, in my opinion, very 
juſtly, as it has the common qualities of the verticillatæ in a 
very ſlender degree: and I mention it here merely as an example 
of bat frivolities are repeated after ancient writers, and alſo 
as an example of very ill-grounded popular opinions which have 
prevailed not long ago. AnTonivs Musa, the phyſician of 
Auguſtus Czſar, is ſaid to have given a treatiſe on betony ; in 
which he has mentioned this plant as a remedy againſt forty-eight 
different diſeaſes; and amongſt the Italians it has been conſi- 
dered of ſo great and almoſt univerſal virtue, as to introduce 
e maxim of Free la tonica e compra 2 Betonica. . 


* - ; s * 3 * 
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— 
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N TERRESTRIS. 5 


Tuis is another inftance of the uncertainty of popular opi- 
nions, however generally prevailing; and the opinion of the 
Engliſh of the hedera terriſtris, ſeems to me tb be no Les | 
e than chat of the Italians juſt now rn 3 


* | - , „„ e 


vor II. | T 2 | Tun 


che ſame order; fo thoſe of the verticillace, which have letle oY 
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Tur ſenſible qualities of the hedera terreſtris do not ot promiſe 
much virtue, either in its recent ſtate or in any of its prepa- 
rations; and CArTHEevsER's account of the extract I ſuppoſe to 
be founded on ſome miſtake, as the ſame qualities do not at all 
appear in the extracts from a recent plant, which we have pre- 

" pared with all poſſible care. | ; 


Wrru reſpect to this plant, the accounts given of it by ma- 
teria medica writers ſeem to me to be no better founded than 
the opinions of the vulgar. That it ſhould be powerful in 
curing ulcers of the lungs, and various caſes of phthiſis, ſeems 
to me very improbable ; and the authority of Simon Paulli, or 
of the others adduced on this ſubject, have very little or: no 
weight with me againſt the conſideration of the nature of ſuch 
diſeaſes, and of the general difficulty of curing them. Its uſe 
in calculous caſes is not ſupported by any better authorities, 
nor with any greater probability ; and I ſhould have no- fear of 
exceſs in employing itt | 


Dx Mc av's particular manner of employing it, by joining it 
with fermenting ale, appears to me frivolous. In ſhort, in many 
eaſes in which I have ſeen it employed, I have had no evidence 
of either its diuretic or of its pectoral effects. In common with 
many other of the verticillatæ, it may be employed as an er- 
thine, and in that way cure a headach ; but no otherways by 


any ſpecific quality. 


' Hys0evs. 


Tr1s ann wich more eſſential oil than the foregoing, and 
has at the ſame time more of a warm bitter joined with it. It 
| mould therefore be a more active medicine; but how this acti- 
vity; 


» dn App- {le 
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vity may be beſt directed, Lam quite uncertain. · How che el 
ſential oils of this, and others of the verticillatæ, ſhould be 
ſuited to operate particularly upon the veſſels of the lungs, I 
cannot perceive. Hyſop, however, has always had the reputation 
of being pectoral; although in many trials I have not ſeen its ef: 
fects. Formerly the diſtilled water was much employed as 4 
pectoral in this country, in the caſes both of children and a- 
dults; but the efficacy of it has been ſo little obſerved by our 
ane that it is now OWIGeds in our thor mma 
Its effects in reſolving colgylawl fluids, . * reaſons given a- 
bove, I can hardly admit of: but as the vapour of eſſential oils, 
externally applied, may excite the action of the blood-veſſels ; 
ſo it is poſſible that hyſop, as well as ſeveral other of the verti- 
cillate, may be uſefully employed in contuſions and other 
caſes of ſtagnating fluids. It is poſſible that like applications 
may be uſefully applied to ſome contuſions of the eyes; but in 
moſt inſtances of the common ophthalmia, I have generally 
found any warmth applied to the eyes to be g 


Tur vermifuge qualities of hyſop are hy eſtabliſhed by 
the ſingle inſtance of 1 its effects which Van ROSENSTEIN has gi- 


ven us. 


LAVENDULA. 


Tuis contains a large portion of eſſential oil of a very grate- 
ful odour. It is therefore, whether externally applied or given 
internally, a powerful ſtimulant to the nervous ſyſtem ; and a- 
mong the others of this order named Cephalics, the lavender 


has a very good, and perhaps the beſt, title to it. 
77 te ap Boba 
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"Ws nervous ſyſlem only, and therefore may be more ſafe i in pal. | 
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wer into the nerves . bundlen, 555 ſeldom i 
the vital. It may, be. wich: great ewe 
for Monxay bas difſua | 

a ſtimulus applied to erous ſyſtem.” 4 
is however fill. probable, that lavender commonly 


= 


Wy than the- warmer aromatics, eſpecially if the lavender 
given in a ſpirituous menſtruum, or along with heating aroma- 
' tics, which, however, is commonly done in the caſe of the ſpiri- 
zus lavendule compoſi tus. 
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Ir is hardly neceſſary to remark here, what is now fo et 
monly known, that the verticillated plants we are treating of 


- give out a larger proportion of eſſential oil, after their being 


dried for ſome time, than in their recent ſtate ; but it is not ſa 
commonly obſerved, that moſt of them, in their firſt diſtilla- 
tion, give out along with their eſſential oil a quantity of mucus 
or butyraceous matter, and that they may be freed from this, 
and much improved in their fragrance and virtues, by a ſecond 
diſtillation with water. It is alſo to be remarked, that all theſe 
plants afford a larger proportion of eſſential oil, according as 
they are allowed to grow to their full maturity, and eſpecially 
as they grow 1 in light, ſandy, or gravely ſoils. 


| } MARJORANA. 


of 4 * + #5 * # 1 4 


Tuts plant alſo contains much eſſential oil of a pleaſant 
edour. From hence it has the ſame cephalic and diſcutient qua- 


lities with lavender, and which therefore we need not repeat 


here. We have already obſerved, that many of the verticillatz 
wffed up the noſe prove powerful errhines ; and in this reſpect 
| 2 there 
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-  ConTaixs much eſſential oil, but of an odour ſomewhat. les. he . 1 
agreeable than that of MRpebdef or marjorum. It is therefore 
lest emploꝶ ed as a cephalic; but it acts very be- Þ on he” . 
k it is immediately applied, and e 
derably on the ſtomach, invigorating all its: fun&io ons | . 
eſpecially as an antiſpaſmodic; and therefore relieves pains aid. ä 
cholic depending on ſpaſm. It will alſo ſtop vomiting depend. 
ing on ſuch # cauſe; but there are many caſes of vomiting in e 
which it is of no ſervice: and in theſe caſes, anywiſe depending , 
upon inflammatory irritation in the ſtomach itſelf, or in other „1 
parts of the body, it aggravates the diſeaſe, and increaſes the e 
vomiting. Practitioners have thought, and I tRink juſtly, that +.” 
the infuſion of mint in warm water agrees better with the ſto- ' TERS 
mach than the- diſtilled water, which. is often me hat amy 1 
reumatie. 9 HE ee „ 
Tux effects of mint in preventing the coagulation. of milk, Gs 
which have been mentioned in authors, do not appear in my | 
experiments; and if it be found uſeful in reſolving indurations 1 23 


in the breaſts of nurſes or of lying · in women, I aſcribe it to the 
diſcutient virtue of the verticillatæ; which we have already men- 1 


- 


tioned on the ſubject of hyſop. _ q EET 
i "7 ; eo Tel 


Tu ancients have tranſmitted to us an opinion, that mint has. 
the power of weakening the powers of venery in men, and N 
ehis has been repeated by ſame. moderns ; but it is very incrong- 
D, | C 5 | | ſiſtent f hs 
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- ſiſtent with the. power at the ſame time aſcribed to it of ſtimu- 
lating the uterus in females. Such an antaphrodiſiac power ſeems 
improbable to me; becauſeI knewaninſtance of a man who almoſt 
every day eat many leaves of freſh mint with his bread and butter, 
but never found from thence any diminution of his venereal ap-_ 
petites; and I have reaſon to believe that his report was true. 


MenTHA PipERITA. 3 


Tais plant contains as much or more eſſential oil than any 
other ſpecies of mint, and is of a more acrid taſte, with a ſin- 
gular feeling of a cold air, immediately ſucceeding the chewing 
or ſwallowing of it. There is no doubt of its anſwering the 
purpoſes of any other ſpecies of mint; and the water diſtilled 
from it is manifeſtly more immediately antiſpaſmodic and car- 
minative. The ſame eſſects are readily obtained by its oil made 
into an Eleo ſaccharum, and diffuſed in water. Its qualities are, 
with great probability, aſcribed to the camphire, which the ex- 
periments of GavB1vus ſhow to be largely contained in it. The 
reQification which we have mentioned on the ſubject of laven- 
der, as proper for improving the moſt part of eſſential oils, is 
particularly neceſſary and proper for this of peppermint, What 
has been called the Eſſence of Peppermint, ſeems to me to be 
no other than the rectified oil diſſolved in ſpirit of wine. 


PULEGIUM. 


Tuts is a ſpecies of mint, and has ſo much the common pro- 
perties of the genus, that, in my opinion, nothing but the ne- 
gle of all attempt to eſtabliſh principles could have made 
phyſicians think of this as a peculiar medicine, different from 
the other ſpecies. It does not contain more eſſential oil than 
. the mentha ſativa, and does not diſcover any of the camphire 
that is found in the peppermint, - It is upon this account that I 

| | 3 cannot 


l 


bar v. S TIMULAN TE 


And find any foundation for i its peculiar virtues.” 11 has, , neyer-. 3 

theleſs, been conſidered as an antiſpaſmodic, and of particular 

uſe i in the chincough : but in many trials of it I have not found 
it of any ſervice ; and, on the contrary, like every. other heat- 


ing medicine, have found 1 it hurtful. e 


ANOTHER uſe of it as an antiſpaſmodic has been commonly 
aſſerted; which is, its aſſiſting the menſtrual evacuations of the 
female ſex: This, however, | believe to be on no better founda- 
tion. At the time of menftruation, the ſex are often affected 
with dyſpeptic and ſpaſmodic ſymptoms in the ſtomach, and I 
have known theſe ſymptoms relieved by an infuſion of the pule- 
gium, or, as it is commonly called, pennyroyal tea ; but the 
ſame relief was obtained more certainly by the uſe of the pepper- 
mint or the mentha criſpa, though in none of them any ſpe- 
cific power can be perceived. They have been often tried in 
the caſes of ſuppreſſed menſes without any benefit at all 


Ir does not appear to me to be with any diſcernment when 
Dr HALLER tells us, that the pulegium, along with ſteel, is an 
infallible emmenagogue ; as it is preſumed that, with the ſame 
aſſiſtance, he might have found many other plants equally 
powerful, It is not indeed to be doubted, that the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of mint may, as general ſtimulants of the nervous ſyſtem, 
be uſefut in retentions of the menſes; but the account given us 
by Linnæus of mints producing an uterine hæmorrhagy, has 
probably been owing to a fallacia cauſæ. FILE 


Ros MARINVUS. 


Ix this plant there is much eſſential oil of a very fragrant 
kind; and it has therefore always juſtly had the reputation of 


2 cephalic, or as a medicine that gently ſtimulates the nervous 
| ſyſtem, | 
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nem, but hardly fo ſtrongly as to affect the 8 It is 
to be remarked here, that theſe qualities are not to be found in the 
petala of the flowers, and only in their calices, or in the leaves 
_— of the plant, eſpecially thoſe at the extremities of the branches. 
_ It is indeed further to be .remarked here, that the eſſential oil 
1 of the verticillated plants is commonly to be found more co- 
Wes i piouſly in the calices of the flowers than in their other parts. 
f The eſſential oil of roſemary ariſes copiouſly in diſtillation with 
| ſpirit; and it is thus that the celebrated aqua reginæ Hungarie, 
or Hungary water, is prepared. It is not made fo perfect from 
roſemary growing in this climate, as in that growing in a more 
ſouthern. It ſeems to me that our diſpenſatories have judged 
ill in preſcribing the ſpiritus roſmarini and ſpiritus lavendule to 
be made from recent plants, as all the odorous verticillatz are 
improved by ſome 1 and give out a, greater proportion of 
* 3 4 ; | 


7 


SALVIA. 
Tus has been a celebrated plant; and as it contains a quan- 
tity of eſſential oil, though not of the moſt fragrant kind, it 
may be allowed to have the virtues of the other plants of this 
| order. It has been frequently employed, eſpecially in Britain, ; 
. nas a ten; but it is ridiculous to allege, as ſome German writers 
have done, that it may be employed as a tea in, place of that 
brought from Chinaz from which, in its qualities, it is entirely 
different, From particular experience I can aſſert, that though 
it has not the virtues, neither has ic the noxious qualities, with 
reſpec to the ſtomach, which the green tea of the Chineſe ſo fre- 
quently has. What, however, are the particular virtues of 
' age, I am a little uncertam. Though it were true that the 
Chineſe pur a greater value upon ſage than upon their own tea, 
it would not give me any high opinion of its peculiar virtues, 
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It has been obſerved before, that popular opinions are not al- 
ways well founded; and in this, and ſome other inſtances, the 
Chineſe do not ſeem to be wiſer than other people. 
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Sace, eſpecially in Britain, has been much employed as a ſu- 
dorific, but, ſo far as can be perceived, with no advantage above 
the other aromatics of the ſame order. Many of theſe employ- —  - 
ed in infuſion, and thrown in warm, in pretty large quantity, 
while the body is covered up very cloſe, will all equally anſwer - 
the purpoſe of bringing out ſweat, It may however be re- 
marked, that this method has no advantage above others 
that may be employed; and in ſome inſtances it has been found | 
hurtful, by ſtimulating and heating too much. „„ Ws 
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Ir ſweating is to be employed for preventing the recurrence of 
the paroxyſms of intermittent fevers, ſage or other verticillated 
plants may be ſufficiently effectual. But while we thus take 
notice of the ſage as a ſudorifie, we muſt obſerve that it has 
alſo been employed for reſtraining improper ſweats. For this 
purpoſe SYDENHAM employed Malaga wine, but VAN SWIETEN 
found ſage infuſed in wine or ſpirits to be a more effectual re- 
medy. Whether the wine or ſpirits of Van SwIxTEN without 
ſage would anſwer the purpoſe as it had done with SyDEN- 
HAM, I have not experience to determine. The matter, how- 
ever, is rendered doubtful, as VAN SwIETEN has found the 
ſage uſeful in reſtraining another immoderate evacuation. The 
learned Baron had found. it uſeful in reſtraining the im- 
proper continuing of a flow of milk from the breaſts of wo- 
men who had been nurſes, after they had weaned their child; but : 
of this I have not any proper experience. It would ſeem, how- 
ever, to be ſupported by the analogy with mint which has been 

ſaid to have the power of diminiſhing the ſecretion of milk 
both in women and in cow. | 
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Tun power of ſage in reſiſting putrefaQion, which it has in 
common with mint, and other verticiltated plants, may per- 


| haps be ſuppoſed to be owing to camphire, or ſomewhat analo- 


gous to camphire, in the compoſition of their oils. 


TgEUCRIUM- 


SgveRar ſpecies ofthis genus have entered the catalogues of the 
materia medica: but ſeveral of them, as having their virtues. 


depending more upon their bitter than upon their eſſential oil, 
ve have mentioned above among the tonics ; ſuch as the Teu- 
_ erium Scordium, Teucrium Chamadrye, and Teucrium Chamapytis ;: 
and there remains only to be mentioned here among the ſtimu- 


lants, commonly named Cephalics, the Tguczium Maru. 
This contains a large portion. of eſſential oil, of a volatile and: 
camphorated kind. By this, its odour is more pungent than 
moſt others of the verticillated plants, and has therefore, like 
many others of this order, an errhine quality, and that the moſt 


powerful. 


ALTHovcH this plant has not performed all the wonders which 
LiNNzvus reports of it, it may be allowed to be amongſt the 
moſt powerful cephalic and antiſpaſmodic of the verticillated 
plants; and it is to be regretted that it can neither be eaſily. 
eultivated in this country, nor be imported from abroad in a, 


very perfect ſtate. 


/ 


MARUBIUM. 


Tuis is a plant which affords little eſſential oil, and that with 
very little of the fragrance common to the other verticillatæ; 
for it is more remarkable as a bitter and ſomewhat acrid ſub- 
ſtance. It has had the reputation of a pectoral: but in many 


trials, its virtues in that way have not been obſeryed ; and in 
ſeveral 


Cu Ar. V. 


liver, I conſider the authorities of FokxEsTus, ZAcurus Lusi- 


TANUs, and CHoMEL, to be very inſufficient; and the events they 


have aſcribed to it ſeem to be very improbable. 


B. UM BEL LAT. 


—— 


Hzxx is a ſet of plants, of which many with their botanical 


affinity have very ſimilar virtues; but the analogy is not 


complete, as ſome of the umbellatæ have virtues very different 


from others of the ſame order. It is however alleged, that if 


the umbellatæ are further diſtinguiſhed, according to the ſoil 
they grow in, an analogy will ſtill hold ſo far, that thoſe 
growing in a dry ſoil are ſtimulant and ſomewhat aromatic; 
whilſt thoſe growing in wet and marſhy places are ſedative and 
poiſonous plants, This is generally true; although there are 
ſome exceptions to it. The conium maculatum, and perhaps 
ſome others of the poiſonous umbellatæ, generally grow in yery 
dry ſoils ; whilſt the petroſelinum, naturally ORE in wet 
foils, is a ſalutary plant. 


Tux analogy therefore from the ſoil is not complete; and 


without experiment is not to be entirely truſted: but as it is ge- 


nerally well founded, I ſhall here make uſe of it, and in this place 
treat only of the ſimply ſtimulant and ſomewhat aromatic um- 
bellatz, reſerving the conſideration of the ſedative kind Sor their 
proper place 1 in the next chapter. | 


Am. 


Tana ſtill retain a place in the London Diſpenſatory ; 0 | 


from the account of their qualities might deſerve it : but as an 
U2 exotic 


oremobaurs os 


ſeveral caſes it has been judged hurtful. For its uſe in aſthma 
and phthiſis, and for its power in reſolving indurations of the 
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exotie that we cannot eaſily have in a perfect ſtate, it has been 
long neglected by us, and perhaps juſtly; as probably its place 
ON N 05 be 45 60 77 by others which we can more wy” obtain. 


5 Aan 


I 8#0VLD have remarked before, that the virtues of the um- 

| bellatz are chiefly found in their ſeeds, as containing a large 

portion of eſſential oil. Their virtues are for the moſt part: 
antiſpaſmodic and carminative in the prime viz ; and what vir- 

tues they have, when carried further into the ſyſtem, are not 

well aſcertained, as we ſhall obſerve more particularly when we 

come to ſpeak of the particular ſeeds. or roots to which theſe 


virtues are aſcribed. 


Fu: Tux ſeeds of Dill have the common virtues of the order, and 
the waters diſtilled from them have been much employed in the 
colics of children by the nurſes of England; but it is preſumed 
that more agreeable carminatives can be found; and according- 
ly it was formerly omitted in our Seottiſh Diſpenſatory. It was 
only brought into it again upon the recommendation of the 
late Sir Joun Paix, for the ſake of ſome conformity with 
the. Engliſh practice; but neither our Feine nor nurſes. 
have yet conformed to it. 


— —— how Kotdec» P 
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ANISU M. 


Tux ſeeds of this plant contain a large proportion'of eſſential 
oil, which gives the ſeeds their grateful odour. Its taſte is 
much leſs acrid than the oils of the' verticillated plants ; ſome 
of which, therefore, are perhaps more powerfully carminative : 
but for the ſame reaſon, the oils of the umbellatze, and particular- 


ly of the aniſc-ſeed, are ar, and which made into an Eleo ſac- 
charum, 
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Av rhe moſt convenient 46 of exhibiting ty: my be 


| given pretty Jargely, 


Taz aniſe-ſeed and their oil, as well as ſome others of the um-- 


bellare, have been alleged to be uſeful as promoting expectoration 
in ſome diſeaſes of the breaſt; but their effects have * ap- 


peared to me to be conſiderable. 


" ANOTHER effect of the aniſe and other ſeeds 1 to them, 
has been alleged to be the increaſe of the milk of nurſes; and if it 


be commonly true, as alleged by Mr Gzorxxoy, that the odour 
appears in the milk, the effect is not nnn. z but! have bad | 


no a 11 it. 


nee the end of the ſixteenth century we Had a new 
medicine introduced, under the title of the Aniſum Stellatum; 
but it has not yet obtained a place i in the liſts of the Britiſh Diſ- 


penſatories, although it has been received. by the Ruſſian, Swe- 
diſh, and Daniſh. Though of a very different order of plants,, 
the capſule of the ſeeds, in odour and taſte, very exactly re- 
ſemble the common aniſe, but are ſomewhatt ſtronger,. Theſe- 
capſules ſo far as yet tried, as they have the qualities, ſo they are 
ſaid to have the virtues of the common aniſe- ſeeds; but as even 
theſe are not in high requeſt, we ſhall hardly think of introdu- 


eing-an exotic for the ſake of all the difference of ſtrength and: 


quality that may be found in it. 


} 


' Canvaor.. » 


Tax ſeeds of h are to moſt perſons more bee than 
choſe of the umbellatæ uſually, employed. They contain, a 
large proportion of eſſential. oil; and except in. ſome peculianity/ 
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of odour, Wehen the bes nor err al air in their vinues 


from thoſe of aniſe. %%ͤ ũù Rae rH ny 
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e as the dill,” METS . 
but in a weaker degree; and therefore, unleſs i it be for its odour, 
which to many perſons is more ' agreeable than that of the 
MAb it would hardly have a 1 0 in medicine. | 


We make a diſtin&ion e the faniculum dulce and vie- 
lum vulgare, which however are only varieties of the ſame ſpe- 
cies : but as the fennel growing in this country does not pro- 
_ duce perfect ſeeds, we mean by the fœniculum dulce, ſeeds im- 
ported from a ſouthern climate, we allow, however, the roots 


to be taken, as they moſt conveniently may, from the plants 


- growing in our own gardens. To both the ſeeds and roots a 


diuretic and pectoral virtue has been; aſcribed ; but in many 


trials I have never found them anſwer theſe purpoſes, 


| Comanpyaen. 


Tux lege and ſeeds of this plant ſeem to differ very much : 
The qualities of the former are not ſo well aſcertained as to al- 
low me to ſay any thing about them, and I am therefore to 
ſpeak only of the ſeeds. Theſe have the common qualities of 
the other carminative ſeeds we have been ſpeaking of, and 
when well dried are generally very agreeable. One particular 


uſe of them is, that infuſed along with ſenna, they more power- 


fully correct the odour and taſte of this than any other aro- 
matic that I have employed ; and are, I believe, equally power- 


ful in obviating the griping that ſenna is very ready to produce. 


Co Mi- 
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75 cCoν⁰ν,j,jjz. ee 
Tas ſeeds of this contain a large proportion of eſtentitl oil, 


and are therefore powerful carminatives, perhaps more ſo 


than moſt of the others in uſe; but on account of their more 
Ae flavour are more hn employed. 4 


As I 1 obſerved, that the oils of the verticillated 
: lands might be employed in fomentations for diſcuſſing indo- 


lent tumours ; ſo it is probable that many of the umbellatz may 
be employed for the ſame purpoſe, and Ln in this * 


cummin has been ſuppoſed uleful. 


ParTROSELINUM: CTC 


Tus ſeeds of this 05! old a place in the London Diſpenſa- 

_ tory, and have indeed the qualities of the other carminative 

ſeeds, but not in ſo powerful a degree as many others, and 
therefore are negledted' in the Scottiſh PT: 25 


. 


Tux roots ſtill PWR, their ys in our A and are 


ſuppoſed to be diuretie ; ; but in their decoctions, which I have 
often tried, 1 have not found ſuch a virtue, and poſſibly becau 0 | 


their active parts are diflpaced by boiling. 


Tas herb, as every body knows, is much uſed at table, and 


therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to be in general ſalutary; but ſingu- 


lar accounts are given of its effects by materia medica writers, 
and I dare not contradict them, becauſe I know that in conſe- 


quence of idioſyncraſy, the effects are very different in different 


perſons, With Profeſſor Muzxray the odour is ſaid to be in- 
gratus ; with BEROIUS it is fragrans gratus, To me both the: 


edour and taſte have been always very diſagreeable, though 
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now, in my old age, wer are much leſs diſogreeable than they | 
were „ 


1 


| PeTROSELINUM Maczboxictn. 


Tus i is not retained i in the liſts of the Britiſh Uiſpenſatories, 
and I know of no peculiar virtues to be aſcribed to it ; but of 
late there have been reports of its fingular powers in ſome caſes 


of the venereal diſeaſe, of which I have had no experience, and 


muſt therefore leave to a further time to be properly aſcer- 
VVV „ 


"We have thus mentioned the umbellatæ which are for me- 
dicinal virtues chiefly employed in their ſeeds; and we pro- 


ceed next to thoſe which are chiefly employed in their roots; 


48 


ANOELTCA., 


- Arr, the parts of this plant are more or leſs aromatic; but 
this quality is more conſiderable in the root than in any other 
part. It is a root gratefully aromatic; and as poſſeſſing all the 
qualities of the carminative ſeeds already mentioned, may be 
employed for the ſame purpoſe with theſe : but that it has any, 
peculiar virtues with reſpe& to any particular diſeaſe, I cannot 
perceive, nor can I truſt much to the judgment of the Laplanders 
on this ſubject. 


% 


ee 


Tunis is a plant in whoſe favour STAHL and his e were 
very much prejudiced. In its root and feed it has the common 
qualities of the umbellatæ already treated of: but theſe quali- 
ties in the pimpinella are in no high degree; and neither its 
ſenſible qualities nor any analyſis can make us think of it as a 
6 me- 
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medicine of any value. Dr STAHL was valuable for his Kudy 85 
of the phenomena of diſeaſes; but neither he nor his followers 


have ſhown any judgment in the choice of remedies. Their ſy- 


ſtem gave them a pfejudice againſt ſome of the moſt powerful 3 | 


and thoſe — W were feeble and often ſu W . 


7 * 


745 n 


Tals 21 does not belong to the e ; but from 


the doubts that have been raiſed how far it differs from an um- 


belliferous plant, the Sion Ninſi, to which the ſame virtues have 


been aſcribed, I have ſet it down here. A root under this name, 
both from China and North America, has now for many years 


been well known in our ſhops. It is a very mild aromatic, with 
ſome ſweetneſs ; but theſe qualities are ſo weak, that nothing 


but a popular notion among the Chineſe, and the great price 


put upon it by them, would ever have engaged our attention to 


it as a medicine, We are told that the Chineſe conſider it as a 
powerful aphrodiſiac; but I have long neglected the authority 
of popular opinions, and this is one inſtance that has confirmed 
my judgment. I have known a gentleman a little advanced in 
tife, who chewed a quantity of this root every day for ſeveral 
years, but who acknowledged that he neyer found his venereal 
faculties in the leaſt en by it, | 


C. SILIQUOSA. | 


THzss are a ſet of medicines which, with a botanical affinity, 
have very exactly the ſame medical virtpes, and are only diffe- 


rent by the degree in which they poſſeſs the ſame power. They 
have a pungent odour depending upon an eſſential oil, which 


they give out in diſtillation with water, of the ſame odour with 
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. 1 ſabltance q and 3 the 8 volatility 
of it, this oil, like that of the aromatics above mentioned, ſinks 
in water. The pungent odour of theſe ſubſtances has given oc- 
caſion to the ſuppoſition of their containing a volatile alkali: 
and ſuch indeed by a certain management can be obtained from 
them; but manifeſtly it is not in a ſeparate ſtate in their ſub- 
ſtance as they are produced by nature. The diſtilled water of 
ſcurvy-graſs does not efferveſce with acids. either of the foſſil or 


vegetable kind; does not precipitate earths diſſolved in acids, 


nor produce any change in the ſolution of corroſive ſublimate. 


IT is ſufficiently evident that both the odour and taſte of theſe 
plants depends upon the oil above mentioned, which is extract- 
ed from them by ſpirit of wine; and when carried over with 
this in diſtillation, affords a very volatile and acrid ſubſtance of 
the odour and taſte of the plant, leaving behind a maſs entirely 


deprived of wende . nh 5 


| Tux im of theſe plants ĩs diffuſed over all their parts: 
from the leaves it readily paſſes off by drying or boiling ; from 
the roots alſo, if minutely broke down, it may be diſſipated by 
the ame means. In their ſeeds it is much longer retained; and 
in both the ſeeds and roots it is more acrid, and in greater pro- 
portion than in the other parts of their eee. 


Tux parts of theſe plants which hold a large portion of aQive 


matter, if applied to the ſkin, ſoon excite a rednefs in it; and 


in conſequence of a continued application, the redneſs which 
firſt appears ariſes by degrees to a very conſiderable inflamma- 


tion, and at length to excite bliſters. Theſe continuing for 


ſome days after to diſcharge a quantity of ſerum, ſhows the kin 
ſill affected with an inflammation, which for ſeveral days con- 


tinues to exude an almoſt purulent e ; and ſuch iniflam- 
| mation 
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Tun. mme eric ſubſtance of the aliquot, eben t, 
gives a powerful and diffuſible ſtimulus, which acts ſtrongly on 
the nervous ſyſtem; and in larger doſes, or frequently repeated, 
it acts alſo on the ſanguiferous: but its effects in either way 
are not durable, as the matter paſſes readily to the urinary paſ- 
ſages; and increaſing the ſecretion there, it is quickly and en- 
tirely diſcharged with the urine, and . at the ſame 
time by inſenſible n aaa . 

Tar | plants of this claſs, when their vegetation, from any 
cauſe, ceaſes, readily run into putrefaction; and in n ſtate, 
| ted, they give out a volatile alkali. 

Ir is this circumſtance tlist has given occaſion to their being 
called Alkaleſcent Plants, and has given occaſion to ſome mi- 


ſtakes concerning their nature and uſe; but we now know that 


their fermentation may be directed to be of the aceſcent-kind : 
and there is hardly any doubt, that, with their diuretic quality, 
it is their aceſcent nature that renders them ſo powerful, both 
in obviating and curing the ſcurvy. Their uſe in this reſpect 
has been long known and univerſally acknowledged ; and it has 
been remarked as a bountiful. adminiſtration of nature, .that 
has provided an abundance of theſe plants, eſpecially in thoſe 
parts of the globe in which the ſcurvy more eſpecially "_ 
valls. 


theſe plants, it is to be obſerved, that thoſe ſpecies which do 


not abound in the acrid matter peculiar to the order, but 
BE „ which. 


In confirmation of our doctrine concerning the aceſcency of 


whe” 


-. 
. —— 
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| which at the fame time are very ſucculent, that fuck abounds ina 


faccharine matter, which renders them conſiderably nouriſhing, 
and fitted to become a large part of the animal fluids. It is 
equally a conſequence of this ſaccharine matter, that the ſame 
plants may be readily directed to an acetous fermentation; and 
when preſerved in this ſtate, they prove a very effetual means 
both of en and of curing _ 


Pines are 1 general properties of the Glide: and the 
genera and ſpecies comprehended under this order have fo much 
the ſame common qualities already mentioned, that it is hardly 
neceſſary to take notice of the particulars. I ſhall only make 
fome remarks upon the few which are in moſt W h uſe, and 


fee to be 1 moſt conſiderable power. 


3 


Turs is the plant that has been moſt frequently employed in 
the cure of ſcutvy, and has the reputation of being the moſt 
eſfectual. Its ſenſible qualities being as great, if not greater, 
than any other of this order, are fufficient vouchers of this. 
The entire herb has often been employed, and eaten freſh as a 


ſallad; and it has been made into à conſerve with three times 


its weight of ſugar : but the virtues are not well preſerved in 
this way. The, moſt common praQice is to employ the expreſ- 
ſed juice; and this plant makes a chief part of the ſucci adſcor- 
buticos both of the London and Edinburgh Dif; penfatories, 


which afford a very uſeful medicine. 


Ir formerly was an ingredient in the aqua raphani compoſita 


of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, and ſtill ſtands in that of the 
London; but the Edinburgh College being of opinion that the 
whole of i its virtues are not extracted by diſtillation, they have 


no 
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now omitted that diſagreeable preparation. Several foreign 


diſpenſatories have ordered it to be treated by diſtillation with ' _ 
ſpirit of wi-:e, and have thereby obtained a volatile poignant 


ſpirit, that may prove an uſeful ſtimulus in ſeveral caſes. It 
may poſlibly be improved by a combination with the volatile 


acid of tartar, as in the ſpiritus antiſcorbuticus Drawitzii, and 


in this ſtate may be an uſeful ſtimulant in paralytic caſes. It may 
alſo be employed as a diuretic, and in this way alſo be uſeful in 
ſcurvy ;. but its antiſcorbutic. virtues in this ſtate are not to be 
_ depended upon, and are far ſhort of the virtues of the plant i in 
fubſiance. « 3 


is NasTuURTIUM AQUATICUM. 
_ Taris has the common powers of the filiquoſæ 1 in a confider- 
able degree ; and as more ſucculent than many others, and to 
be obtained more early in the ſpring ſeaſon, it has been the moſt 
frequently employed with the cochlearia to give the ſucci ad- 
' ſcorbuticos, which have ſo long ſtood in our diſpenſatories. 
Along with theſe, it has been common to join the becabunga ; 
but as this has none of the qualities of the filiquoſe, and has 
no other than that of a fimple vegetable juice, the Edinburgh 
College have left it out in the laſt edition of their diſpenſatory. 
It has been always the practice to join with the juices of the 


ſiliquoſæ a quantity of a native acid juice, formerly that of the 


acetoſa ; and, for the uſe of the poor, the practice might ſtill be 
continued with advantage: but the diſpenſatories have properly 
enough preterives the 3 juice of Seville oranges. 


TuE addition of acids to the juices of the plantz ſiliquoſæ, 


ſhows ſufficiently that the latter do not operate as alkaline or 


alkaleſcent ſubſtances ; and I am perſuaded that the addition of 
acids renders the juices more certainly effectual, by determi- 
ning 
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ning chem more  cenainly: to an acelcent fejdianthelion.) Tr is 

hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that as the volatile parts are ſo 

readily exhaled in being expoſed to the air, that the ſucci ad- 
ſcorbuticos, when intended to be preſerved for nar time, n a 
be en in cloſe rigs . 4 


. 


* 4 & - 


Cane 


Tur ſenfible quialiclet of this plant, and particularly of its 

flowers, are ſo far inferior to thoſe of ſeveral others of the fili- 

gquoſæ, that I ſhould not have thought of taking notice of them 

as ſubjets of the materia medica; but, upon the reſpectable 
authority of Sir GSOROGE BAKER, I think it my duty to inform 

my readers, that the flowers of this plant have been found to 

be very effeQual remedies in various ſpaſmodic affections; and 

; for further information muſt refer my readers to the Medical 


een Vol. I. art. pe 


e 


| SgVERAL ſpecies of this genus have been taken notice of by 

materia medica writers; but I am to ſpeak only of the eryſi- 

mum officinale, and of this, not for the general qualities of the 
filiquoſe, which it does not poſſeſs in any conſiderable degree, 
but for a particular purpoſe to which it has been eſpecially ap- 

plied, which is the cure of hoarſeneſs. It is in common to 

almoſt all the ſiliquoſe plants, that in being ſwallowed, they 

ſtimulate the mucous glands of the fauces, and thereby excite 

a more copious excretion of mucus. When hoarſeneſs therefore 

| depends, as it often does, upon the interrupted ſecretion of 

; this fluid, it is obvious that the ſtimulus we ſpeak of may be 

nſeful. For this purpoſe, it has been common to employ the 

Eryſimum; which, however, has been generally preſcribed in an 

| judicious manner, along with many other things of go mean- 

I ing; 
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ing; and the moſt. Ride form, of merely. the. juice of the 


| eryſimum, with an equal part of honey or, duch, is ee 1175 


"+ % 


0 moſt Proper, r 


— 
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15 the Per ER in this buſineſs has any advantage over the 
other plants of the order, it ſeems. to me to be its having leſs. 


acrimony than others, which allows it to be more freely and fre- 
quently uſed, When the eryſimum was not at hand, I have 
found that the ſyrup of horſe-radiſh would ſupply its place; but 
this ſyrup muſt be made very weak, otherwiſe it cannot be fre- 
quently uſed or long continued, without. rendering the fauces 


ſore and uneaſy, I have found that one dram of the root, 


freſh, ſcraped, down, was enough for four ounces of boiling 


water, to be infuſed in a cloſe veſſel for two hours, and made 


into a ſyrup with double its weight of ſugar. A tea-ſpoonful 
or two of this ſyrup, ſwallowed leiſurely, or at leaſt repeated two 
or three times, we have found often very ſuddenly effectual i in 
relieving hoarſeneſs. . -. 


* 


Buass1C A. 
Tux various ſpecies of this employed in diet I have taken 


notice of in my Firſt Part. The title is repeated here as a 


medicinal ſubject; and with this view it is to be obſerved, 


that the various ſpecies or varieties of this genus differ from 


almoſt all the other plants of the order, by their poſſeſſing leſs, 


at leaſt in their leaves, of the acrimony peculiar to it. By 


this they are better ſuited to the purpoſe of diet ; and they are 
eſpecially fitted to this purpoſe by their greater ſucculency, and 
by their containing, as above obſerved, 2 large proportion of 

ſaccharine matter. 
Tuouon they are deficient of that acrimovy that ſeems to 
give 
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MEDICINES Paxr I. 


wits! peculiar” power to the fliquoſe, and as is are called 
Antiſcorbutic Plants, the braſſica has till very great powers as 
ſuch; and taken in largely as aliments, they have proved 


an eſſectual cure of the diſeaſe. This I aſcribe to their aceſ- 


cency ; and now it is well known, that if by proper art they are 
made to undergo. an aceſcent fermentation, and can be preſer- 


ved in that ſtate, they are a very effectual means, both of ob- 


viating and curing ſcurvy. The art of preparing cabbage for 
this purpoſe, and making what is called Saur Maut, is now ſo 
well known, and deſcribed in ſo many books, that it * not ne- 


ceſſary for me to inſert i it here. 


RAPrYANUS RusTICANUS. 


Tux root of this only is employed; and it affords one of 0 
moſt acrid ſubſtances of this order, and therefore proves a 


powerful ſtimulant, whether externally or internally employed. 
Externally, it readily inflames the ſkin, and proves a rubefacient 


that may be employed with advantage in palſy and rheuma- 


tiſm; and if its application be longer continued, it brings on a 


bliſtering, with the effect I formerly mentioned. 


TAKEN internally, I have ſaid in what manner its flimulant 
power in the fauces may be managed for the cure of hoarſe- 
neſs. Received into the ſtomach, it ſtimulates this, and pro- 


motes digeſtion, and therefore is properly employed as a con- 
diment with our animal food. If it be infuſed in water, and a 


| portion of this infuſion be taken with a large draught of warm 


water, it readily proves emetic, and may either be employed by 
itſelf to excite ann or to aſſiſt the operation of other e- 
metics. 


InruszD in wine, and taken into the ſtomach, it proves ſti- 
' OS mulant 


oa. V. Picks TIM v L 4 N Ts, Wh 715 i EY 


i to the nervous. Gin and is thereby uſeful! in N ; 
and if employed in large quantity, it proves heating to the 
whole body: and hereby it proves often uſeful in chronic rheu® 
matiſm, whether ariſing from ſcurvy or other cauſes. BNN GUS 
has given us a particular method of exhibiting this root, which 
is by cutting it down, without bruiſing, into very ſmall pieces; 
and theſe, if ſwallowed without chewing, may be taken down in 
large quantity, to that of a table-ſpoonful : and the author al- 
leges, that in this way, taken every morning, for a month toge- 
ther, this root has been extremely uſeful in arthritic caſes; W | 
be $  fuppoſe to have. been of ms rheumatic * | 


F 


- = * 


Ir i! ſeem, that in | this manner e el ew 4 to 
the uſe of unbruiſed muſtard-ſeed, it gives out in the ſtomach 
its ſubtle volatile parts, that ſtimulate conſiderably without in- 
flaming. The matter of horſe-radiſh, like the ſame matter of 
the other filiquoſe plants, carried into the blood-veſlels, paſſes 
readily to the kidneys, and proves a powerful diuretic, and is 
therefore uſeful in dropſy; and we need not ſay, that in this 
manner, by promoting both urine and perſpiration, it hag I : 

long known as one of the moſt powerful antiſcarhnti. 


7 


Stars, __ 1 1 Fe | * 


Tae lacks of this are the part only 3 ang it DVR 
been common for the. purpoſe of medicine to diſtinguiſh two 
kinds of it, the Sinapis Nigra and the Sinapis Alba; which though 
they ſeem. to be of different ſpecies, hardly differ in their 
ſenſible qualities, and for er 7 purpoſe a may be avis 1 
user,, 5 Cart hos er bt | 


4 A : 4 
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T7318 ſeed contains a volatile. REM very W to the anel 
and taſte. Treated by diſtillation with water, it gives out an 
. 1215 . eſlential . 
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| eflcntial = which difcovers the ſame acrAnviny that! is found in 


ou whole ſubſtance, and ſhows that the acrimony of this depends 


| upon that. The fame ſubſtance contains alfo a portion of mild 
oil, which may be obtained by expreffion from the powdered ſeed; 


and when this is done, the acrid and active parts are found in 
wo paſte that remains after _ Nee or ** mild oil. 


. 


Ix theſe ſeeds there is x ds portion of avon matter, 


capable of fermentation, under which the volatile oil is more 


evolved,” and ſhows its acl ivity more readily: Hence it is that 
the freſh powder ſhows little pungency, and a good deal of bit- 
terneſs ; whereas, when it has been Wbiſtened with vinegar, and 
ſet by for a day, it becomes conſiderably more acrid, as is well 
known to thoſe who prepare muſtard for the uſe of the table. This 
applies alſo particularly to its external uſe. Muſtard, any how 


moiſtened and applied to the ſkin, will become in time rubefa- 
eient and bliſtering; but as prepared for the table, it is more 


immediately active than the freſh powder; and therefore we 
have done improperly in ordering the freſh powdered muſtard 
in our finapiſms, as the table-muſtard would be much more 
quickly effeQual. | 


' MosTanD thus applied externally has all the powers of the 
Horſe-radiſh mentioned in the laſt article; and I am much ſur- 
priſed that the learned Profeſſor Murray ſhould aſſert, that 
muſtard ſtimulates the ſyſtem leſs than the ordinary: veſica- 
tories ; that is, as I ſuppoſe, than cantharides: but to me the 
buſineſs ſeems quite otherwiſe. Muſtard, in its powdered ſtate, 


"taken internally, has all the powers and effects of the other 


fliquoſe ; but they are here more active and powerful than in 
_ almoſt wy other, eue it may-be't the raphanus e laſt 


A 


cnar. v. - $TAMVL ANTS. „ m 


A practice, fo far as L can learn, firſt begun in | this eirp abotis 125 
a. years ago, has been ſince very frequent. It conſiſis in 
giving the muſtard - ſeed entire and unbruiſed, to the quantity 
of half an ounce, or as much as an ordinary table ſpoon will 
contain. This does not prove heating in che ſtomach; but ſti- 
mulates the inteſtinal canal, and commonly proves Iaxative, or 
at leaſt ſupports the uſual daily excretion, It commonly alſo - 
increaſes the ſecretion of urine z but in this I have found it 
frequently to fail, In giving it twice a-day, as our common 
practice is, I have not found it to ſtimulate the ſyſtem or heat 
the body; but it muſt certainly have that effect if it anſwers in 
the Swediſh practice, by giving it four or five times ade to 
a the recurrence of intermittent fevers. 110 251 


2 t $f. 3.544 

25 TRUST very readily to the ceftiany of SAO; when he 
_ vells us that he has in this way often cured yernal intermittents; - 
and the more readily, when his candour acknowledges that it 
is not ſufficient for curing autumnal quartaps. It will be more 
readily underſtood, that the bruiſed ſeed, taken in large quantity 
along with ſome ardent ſpirits, may not only be more powerful for 
this purpoſe ; but alſo, that ſuch doſes may ſtimulate too much; 
and, as VAN SWIE TEN informs us, may induce a violent fever. 


Bxneius fays, that in protracted and frequently recurring in- 
termittent fevers, he had joined powdered: muſtard with the 
Peruvian bark with a good eſſect. He obſerves, that under this 
management, his patients had TONY felt a heat at their 
e but it was without any harm. 


1 canvor Goiſh this ſubjeck e e very 
different opinions with reſpea to it. Profeſſor Murray ſays, 
that muſtard gives an ee ſenſation in the ſtomach, and 
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Fires in bim a „ cheorfoliels to the mind : # Ita. adjuvat bibi - 
hs concoctionem, ventriculo ſenſum gratum impertit, mentique 

a gerte in memet hilaritatem haud mediocrem, forſitan ex acre 
9 « fixo quod extricatur, conciliat.“ Lynn avs gives a very con- 
dae, opinion: Nimius uſus (ſays he) cauſatur languorem et 
1 tollit ititiam.“ 1 cannot rouch for the TOs of either 0- 


"D. ALLIACE R. 


Tus plants to be taken notice of under this title are alt of 
them ſpecies of the ſame genus; and though there are plants 
of other genera which have the odour peculiar to this, and may 
perhaps have ſomewhat of its qualities, they have not ſo- mack 
11 it as to deſerve n taken notice of dere. | 


oe the 21G hes of allium, feveral may he e treated of as | of 
very ſimilar virtue: but theſe virtues are moſt conſiderable in 
the Allium Sativum of Linnzvs; and therefore we are to treat 
ann, under the title of Garlie. 


* nnd 


Arrius særwun. 


Fur whole of the plant has ſome what of the ſame qualities; 
but it is the root only that is employed in medicine. This is of 
a ſtrong pungent odour, and of a very acrid taſte. Theſe 
qualities depend upon a very volatile part, which is readily diſſi- 
pated by drying, if the roots be bruiſed and the interior parts be 
expoſed to the air, or by boiling in water. This volatile ſub- 
ſtance is at leaſt in part an eſſential oil, which may be obtained 
by diſtillation in the ordinary manner; and, like the oils of 
. of the fliquole, links in water. In all theſe reſpeds, the 

alliacez 


* ; a ** : 
* * 1 * 
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Tu liesse are not tfo | cried) acid by fpirir of wine as 
"i ſiliquoſæ; and though the former are in part extracted, 
they are not carried over with the ſpirit in diſtillation as the 
latter are. Though the qualities of the alliacem are not ſo 
readily diſſipated by drying as thoſe of the ſiliquoſæ are; yet 


they always, by any drying, ſuffer ſame diminution of their 


virtue ; and by urging the drying further, it may be diſſipated 


1 


Tus stete qualities of mile are very confiderable; wi | 


I take notice of them firſt as they are externally applied, Garlie 


bruiſed and applied to the ſkin readily inflames it; and applied 


for ſome time will raiſe a bliſter, as we have ſaid of muſtard and 
horſe-radiſh : but the effects of the bliſtering are not ſo perma- 
nent nor ſo ſlow in healing from the garlic as from the ſiliquo- 
ſz. It may however be a queſtion, Whether the very diffuſible 


nature of the garlic may not in ſome caſes give a more imme- 


diate and conſiderable ſtimulus to the whole nen as Wes 
wt fubſtances do? 


gan and favour digeſtion, and may therefore be conſidered as 
an uſeful condiment of our food; but both its odour and taſte: are 
ſo diſagreeable to many perſons, that in many caſes they are in- 
admiſſible: but as in warm climates it is ſaid to be much milder 


both in ſmell and taſte, it N in es be more mann 
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alliaces "ey amilar to che coe they are alſo f in virtue, al- | f 
e n _ ſome hetle ee in n. chemical 23 e i 


entirely. In my opinion, Dr Lewis improperly propoſes 'the | 
1 We to be uſed in wy Roe as a medicine. OR. 


„ente, taken into the 1 0 ſeems to ſtimulate this or- 


Lunn 
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Ev in its moſt acrid Bate, it is admitted into many of our 
ſauges i in ſmall proportion. Its diffu6ble odour is very readily 
and largely communicated to the air of the ſtomach; and there- 
fore affeqs not-quly the eructations, hut even the ordinary ex- 
_halations, pretty conſtantly ariſing from that organ. It is there- 
| by . e diſagreeable to the perſons who have eaten it, and 
more ſo till to byſtanders; but all this may be ſome what cor- 

reated by ſome volatile aromatics en a * at the ns 


time taken in. 


| Pop e of garlie taken into the ſtomach is readily com- 
municated to the reſt of the ſyſtem, and is certainly heating and 
inflammatory to the whole. In all caſes, therefore, in which a 
phlogiſtic diatheſis, or other jrritability, already prevails, large 
doſes of it may be very hurtful. Jt is probable, that from in- 
ſtances of its improper uſe, ſome authors, imbued themſelves 
with the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt it, bave given us too ſtrong 
aſſertions of its general baneful qualities; and on the other 
hand, many, under no ſuch prejudices, hart celebrated en as 
one of the moſt male medicines, | 4 


Ain Aimakis is more dl 59; quickly diffuſed « over the 7 
ſyſtem than that of almoſt any other ſubſtance known. It not 
only affects the perſpiration aud ſecretion of urine, but ſeems to 
pervade every veſſel of the ſyſtem: and BENNET's account of 
its eſſects appearing ſo ſuddenly in iſſues, is a ſtrong proof of 
this. By its ſtimulus being thus diffuſible and powerful, it cere 
tainly may be uſeful in many diſeaſes; as, wherever there is a 
languor of the circulation in any part, or wherever there are 
interrupted ſecretions. Accordingly, its diaphoretic and diuretic 
powers have been often uſeful in droply, Dr SrpzNHam 


found ſome dropſies cured by garlic alone. a | 
OE a -FROM 


#1 
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Front whit we kriow ef dome of the orfier berie⸗ of this'g . 
nus, there can be no doubt * * W SID och a . fn. A 
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1 taken in aur aaa neu even ag ate 0 ir 00 : Ee 
readily! appears in the vapour ariſing from the lungs, there an 
be no doubt of its promoting the ſecretions, and therefore the e 
exhalations, from that organ. Its uſe, therefore, in pituitous * 

aſthma, and even in ſpaſmodic aſthma requiring expectoration, 1 : 
will be readily admitted; 'and | am ready to allow what has been , 27 
aſſerted, that even in its external application to the N of che | 1; 2 
| _—_ it has been beans in roms Gap WE A Sn 5 


Tur n Artliet of WP have derb much celebra- | 4 1408 ] 
ted; and ſo far as diaphoretic and antiſeptic powers can prove 7 
ſuch, garlic has as good pretenſions as many others. Even in oo, 
the plague, which is ſo commonly attended with a'low fever, it 
is probable enough that it may have been uſeful : but the vir- 
tues which have been aſcribed to it, of obviating and rere. F 
contagion, appear to me extremely W Kd tas | 
"Tax ſtimulant powers of garlic, like that of many eber fub- . 
ſtances already mentioned, may be employed for preventing the 
recurrence of intermittent fevers; and BERGIUs tell us, that he 
has ſeen even quartans cured by it. He gives us a particular 
manner of uſing it in the following paragraph : Incipiendum 
« à bulbulo unico mane et veſperi, ſed quotidie unus bulbthug 
4 ſuper addendus, uſquedum 4 vel 5 bulbulos ſumſerit æger 
* qualibet vice. Si febris tunc evanuit, diminnenda erit doſis, 
« et ſufficit- poſtea ſumere unicum vel etiam binos alben 
un mane et Wen Per plures 6 Wy | 


Tux ſame author takes notice of a n virtue of garlic 
; 2 ; * ; ä y | in 
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myſelf ſeveral times found the juice of onion in ſuch caſes 


iu che care of deafock; and I am ready to believe it, 40 L have 


very uſeful. Bexc1vs's manner of uſing the garlic i it will be 
proper to give in his own words: © In ſurditate rheumatica ſe- | 

*\pius-levamen attulit, lanam bombycinam ſucco allii imbibere, 
illamque auri intrudere, repetitis vicibus per diem unicum. 
« Meatus auditorius inde rubet, dolet et ſenſibilis fit per diem 


_ © unum alterumque, * W , een n 
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Ban as A adi is 4 in different Foil 
Sometimes the cloves dipped in oil are ſwallowed entire; and : 
in this way a number of cloves may be taken-at the ſame time, 
without proving warm on the ſtomach, though manifeſtly act- 
ing on the ſyſtem as diuretic and otherwiſe. This I take to be 
the adminiſtration of Bzno1vs in the cure of intermittents men- 
tioned above. For perſons who cannot ſwallow the entire cloves, 
they are cut down without bruiſing into ſmall pieces; and in this 
way a conſiderable quantity, if ſwallowed without being chewed, 


may be taken at once, and without proving very warm in the ſto- 


mach, although it be found to be an active medicine. When the 


garlic cannot, in any of theſe ways, be taken in a ſomewhat entire 


ſtate, it is to be bruiſed; and, with powders coinciding with the 
intention of the garlic, the whole is made into pills: but it is 
not a very proper formula for long keeping, as the active parts 
of the garlic are readily diſſipated by drying. Theſe active 
parts are more certainly preſerved by infuſing the bruiſed gar- 
lic in warm water, and after a due infuſion making the li- 
quor into a ſyrup or oxymel in the manner of the London Diſ- 
penſatory. In this form the garlic is conſiderably powerful; 
but cannot be taken in any conſiderable quantity, without ir- 


itating the fauces, and even the ſtomach: and in any quanti- 
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ig which 1 could introduce thoſe formt of the medicine, 
have . often Wa of i its diuretic effects. 


Anstehende Pain 50 1 


Tus n * Wee which in its acrimony comes . to 
the allium ſativum; but I do not know of its being uſed as a me- 
dicine, though it might perhaps be conveniently done, as the 
bulbs in the flower heads might be Wann more eee than 


* 2 


the cloves of the allium ſativum. | 1 BUR CIT ene 


1 
3 


Y 13 end uct Atxion Cura. Gat ot at 
Tuis contains a very volatile part, which however flies off 
ſo readily upon the ſubſtance being cut into and expoſed to 
the air, that it cannot be directed to any medicinal purpoſe. 
What remains when this is diſſipated; has both in ſmell and 
taſte a great deal of the acrimony of the garlic ; but both in ſo 
much a milder degree, that though there can' be no doubt of 
its ſtimulating the ſtomach ſo much as to prove an uſeful con- 
diment to our food, and though it certainly paſſes both by 
perſpiration and urine, and therefore may be uſeful, yet it does 
not ſeem poſſible to find in it an active remedy. Beſides the 
acrid mattet᷑ peculiar to the genus, it contains alſo a ſaccharine 
and mucilaginous ſubſtance; which is a nutritious matter, and 
may in the whole of its ſubſtance be employed as an uſeful 
antiſcorbutic. All the ſpecies of allium have been by many 
writers commended as uſeful in nephritic and calculous eaſes; 
but they fo not ſeem to act otherwiſe than as diuretics, the 
-uſe of which, in nephritic and calculous caſes, is in general 
very doubtful. It does not ſeem neceſſary to mention the uſe of 
onions externally applied in promoting ſuppuration; for as they 
are employed in a heated ſtate, they do not ſeem to have more 
power than that of other mucilaginous poultices. The uſe of 
their juice in the cure of deafneſs, by a few drops put into the 
Vot. U. ä 2 
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_ aſcalonicum, allium fiftuloſum,, and allium ſchænopraſum, are 

employed in diet, but hardly in medicine, as their qualities 
are in a leſa conſiderable degree than thoſe we have already 
mentioned. In diet, the allium porrum affords a large quantity 


of nutritious matter, and the aſealonicum is conveniently employ- 


ed as an agreeable condiment, having much leſs of the odour that 
is diſagreeable in the allium ſativum, or even in the cepa. 


Z. C ONI F ER E. 

Or this er only two genera, the pins . juniperus, are to 
be taken notice of here; for though there are many other plants 
that belong to this as a natural order, they are many of them 
of very different qualities from thoſe we are to treat of; or if 
ſome of them have ſomewhat of the ſame qualities, they have 
them not in ſuch a degree as to intitle them ts have a ee 4 in 
the materia medica of To gee: | 


Pinus. : 


Trrs genus l a great number of 3 very much 
of the ſame qualities; but in what different degrees I cannot 
exactly determine, and I do not think it neceſſary to attempt 
it ; for it appears to me that the virtues of all of them depend 
upon the TURPENTINE they contain, and it is properly the vir- 
tues of this nnn. ances which we are to treat of here. 


Tuns indeed again n has bern conbdered a as of ain. ſpecies; 
and 


4 
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Shes ahi ſpecies of allium, as the allium porrum, als 
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and it may be allowed uk 1 are different in che agree i in 
which chey poſſeſs the general qualities, but I doubt much it 
this difference is in any caſe ſo conſiderable as to affect the pur- 
poles of medicine; and I am of opinion that the Edinburgh 
college have done rightly in taking into the liſt of their materia 
medica the terebinthina larigna, or as it is commonly called the 
Veneta, only. And as this is the only kind that has been the ſab- 


ject of my obſervation, it is this only Iam to be underſtood more 


* 


firily to ſpeak of here : but 1 hope, that what 1 am to ng 
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TuRPENTINE in its entire ſtate is an acrid ſubſtance, and 


when applied to the ſkin inflames it to a conſiderable degree. 


It might perhaps by itſelf be an uſeful rubefacient, but when 


ve would prevent its operation from going too far, it is not 
eaſy to waſh: it off the ſłkin. When it was empleyed in the em- 
plaſtrum volatile of the former editions of the Edinburgh Diſ- 


penſatory, it proved a very powerful rubefacient, more power- 


1 chan that of wo volatile alkali combined with expreſſed mals. 


The only HGculty I hve found abe ata 8 
tine in this form was, that it often gave more pain than my pa- 
- tients would willingly bear, and that it was neceſſary to take it, 
away before it had the effects in removing the pes of the 
rg for which it had been OO 
ben ah: account of the acrimony- of rnit it wilt 
readily appear that it was, if ever, improperly applied for freſh 
wounds; and whatever has been ſaid in this reſpect by former. 
writers of the power of this or of other ſubſtances under the 


name of balſams, very much of the ſame nature, muſt have pro- 


ceeded upon — It is true, when wounds or ulcers, from a 
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will apply to all the other ſpecies which have been or may be in 
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slang of . id wor; come to 2 em ET 

the ſtimulus of turpentine may be of ufe -/ but even in that caſe 

tie turpentine or balſams of the ſame nature: cannot be proper- 

Iy employed alone, but muſt be diffuſed and involved in ſome 

ſubſtance that may moderate their meg as in the mw 
tive ſo ee f eee is our ee TT ent 


. 
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1 TAKE it to be an improvement in re aer tink to 
+ freſh wounds, and even to them in their ſuppurating ſtate, no 
applications but of the mildeſt kind are to be made, and that 
the application of terebinthinated Races are not TOME un- 
Y * but may be en 


- Theſe are e the ets I can ee on 180 ee aſh of 
. turpentine, but its internal uſe has been alſo. very frequent. 
Upon account of its. diſagreeable acrimony in the mouth and 
fauces, it cannot be eafily taken by: itſelf into the ſtomach, 
but muſt be accompanied with ſome other matter, as ſugar, ho- 
ney, or yolk of egg, fo employed as to foften its acrimony, and 
ſerve to diffuſe it in a liquid, or it may by means of a powder 
be brought into the form of pills. But however ſoftened or 
exhibited, it is ready in any large quantity to be warm in the 
ſtomach, and to give that uneaſineſs or ſickneſs which, as we 
judge, ariſes from ſubſtances not we miſcible with the ani- 
mal fluids. 


Tux can be no doubt of its nimulatiog the ſtomach, _ 


communicating from thence a ſtimulus to the whole ſyſtem ; 
but its peculiar effects in this way 1 have not had occaſion to 


diſcern. 


As it proceeds further in the fg. it manifeſtly 
timulates this, and proves more or leſs a laxative, though it 


- 


onde, v. 29 87 FM v LAN S. 
can hardly. f taken in, in ſuch quantity as to prove e 11 W 
ably purgative, Its power, however, of ſtimulating the intef- W 
tines appears eſpecially when it is employed in glyſters, hen to „ 
the quantity of half an ounce or an ounce it is very diligently, 5 „ 
triturated with yolk of egg, ſo as to be perfectly diffuſed and 1 
ſuſpended in a watery liquor, and in this ſtate injected into the 
rectum; we have found it to be one of the moſt certain laxa- 
tives that could be employed in colics and other caſes of obſti- | 8 b 
nate coſtiveneſs. at | 
E Min it is, carried into the blood-veſſels, it there ſhows its 
power of ſtimulating the whole ſyſtem ; and as ſuch it has been | e 
found uſeful in chronic rheumatiſm, and, like ſome other tere- | 
binthinate ſtimulants, has been found uſeful in preventing the 
gout. It ſhows conſtantly a tendency to paſs off by the ſecre - 
tion of urine, which it imbues with a peculiar odour, and proves 

very generally diuretic. At the ſame time it cannot be doubt- 
ed that it paſſes by perſpiration ; and theſe operations explain 
very well why it has * often been found uſeful in the ſcurvy. 45 


As it may be ati admitted; that Pl ſame iid which 
paſs by perſpiration. through the ſkin will alſo paſs by the ex- 
balation from the lungs; this will in ſome meaſure explain 
the virtues that have been aſcribed to the terebinthinate ſub- 
ſtances, which come under the title of balſams, in ſome diſeaſes. | 
of Me breaſt. ” 


„ 4 


Hs, ae is. the hs to remark, that even. 1 2. 711200 
miſtake, as I judge with reſpect to the uſe of turpentine in 412+, 0 
wounds and ulcers, and more certainly from a falſe analog, 
the uſe of it has been transferred to internal ulcers. of all kinds. | 
It is, benen now Yor generally 1 underſtood, that terebinchi- ne 
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nate medieines are not only uſeleſs but 8 very 
noxious in ſuch caſes. This was firſt pointed out by Dr Boer- 


have, and after him, without however his being taken notice 


of, has been ſince inculcated by Dr Fothergil. After both, the 


argument that may be employed is, that ſuch internal ulcerations 
are ſo far from needing the inflammatory ſtimulus, by which 
the balſams are often uſeful in external ulcers, that it is a ſtate 
of too much inflammation that un their e el heal- 


in ; ; 
9 j 
* f * : 
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Wirn reſpect to the internal uſe of turpentine, it is proper 
to remark; that as a diuretic, it has been commended for pre- 


_ venting caluculous coneretions in the urinary paſſages, and for 


carrying off ſuch coneretions, whilſt they are in a condition to 
paſs by the excretories : but from any thing we yet know of the 
lithogeneſis of the human body, we cannot perceive a foun- 


dation for the firſt opinion; and with reſpe to the ſecond, the 


applying ſuch a ſtimulus is always int, Aa o being hurtful, 
and commonly proves ſo, | 


AwoTHER operation of turpentine in the urinary paſſages is 
that in the caſe of gleets. The pathology of theſe, however, 
in different caſes, is not yet ſo well aſcertained as to teach me 


to adapt a proper remedy to each; but there is A caſe in which 


I have found the diſeaſe: cared by inducing ſome degree of in- 
flammation upon the urethra: and I am perſuaded that tufpen- 
tine, or what is much the ſame the balſam copaivæ, operates only 
in this manner; for I have had ſome inſtances both of turpentine 
and of balſam copaivæ producing a manifeſt inflammation in the 
' urethra to the degree of occafioning a ſuppreſſion of urine ; but 
at the ſame time, when theſe effects went off, a gleet which had 
n for ſome time beſore was _—_ cured .. 

4 „ Ir 
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Ir appears to have been the analogy with gleets chat has 8 
practitioners. to employ the terebinthinate medicines in the 
fluor albus of females; a diſeaſe difficult both with reſpect to 

theory and practice. Phyſicians have recommended the nie f 
theſe. medicines in the fluor albus, and I have frequently em- 
ployed them but feldom with ſucceſs; and one hinderance of this 
has been, that few female ſtomachs ean be brought to bear the 
ae of the enn that might be e. un roi 


"Ted is time. now. "ah 3 chat 25 Ale of as Ke 5 | | 5 3 
turpentine we have mentioned depend eſpecially, if not en- | 9 
tirely, upon an eſſential oil; which by diſtillation with water 1 
may be obtained from it in large quantity, and Which is often 
uſed as a medicine in its ſeparate ſtate. Externally applied, this 
oil irritates and excites ſome degree of inflammation in the ſc in 
but not ſo readily or fo conſiderably as the entire turpentine. 

It is, however, an uſeful rubefacient, and ſeems to be as ef- 

fectual as any of the aromatic oils; and if it was not for its | 
diſagreeable odour, it would be more em rene * , 
theſe along with camphire, or is F Eons a „ * 


_ Irs ſtimulant power externally as; appears. | fuficiently. 
from hence, that anointed on the pins 4 i has been Found who 
in intermittent fevers 95s nip eo ht che 


Takzx into the ſtomach, it excites a ſenſe of heat, and an 
naneaſineſs of the ſame kind as that ariſing from the entire tur- | N 
pentine, and it is equally indigeſtible. Carried further into tje 1 
inteſtines, it does not ee the ſame ene „n e . 
entire turpentine. „ „ > v 
N nn T6145 a | | 
IT paſſes 1 into 1 blood-veſſels, and there it is com 1 
monly determined to the urinary paſſages, and increaſes the ſe- 
cretion 
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cette of e brine; but as it cannot be Win introduced i in dike 
quantity, I have never found it a very uſeful diuretic, and not 
always a ſafe one, as ſometimes irritating the urinary paſſages 
too much; and of which we have two remarkable inſtances from 
* een in the r on Medical Eure, bed 9 uh art. 8. | 


"Ir dend to be a very diffabible Minus, and lndabty per- 
vades the whole ſyſtem. It ſeems to irritate the extremities of the 
veſſels every where; and the uſe of it which the Drs Pic AN 
and Curyntg have propoſed in the ſciatica, is very probable, I 
have never indeed found any perſon's ſtomach to bear it in the 
quaveity they have propoſed, and therefore I perhaps have been 
_ diſappointed of its effects in the entire cure of the diſeaſe ; but 
even in leſſer doſes . g 5 frequently f found it 'an an: re- 
medy. pas Than 


As the pix liquida, or tar; is a rhatter that, by a races 
mode of burning well known, is procured from various trees of 
the pine kind, it falls to be mentioned here. It is properly 
an empyreumatic oil of turpentine, and hot only retains much 
of the ſtimulant power of that, but perhaps poſſeſſes alſo ſome 
others acquired by the burning; ſo that it Has been ſuppoſed to 
have powers atialogous to thoſe of turpentine, It is, however, a 
ſubſtance more diſagreeable to the ſtomach than tlie turpentine or 
its oil; and in ſeveral trials of the pilulz picez of the Pharma- 
_— ae . e never found them 8 my 5 . 

4 ArxTviy of ew arts 10 tar and row Roe or of five. 
parts of tar to two of wax, forms an ointment which ſome have 
thought of uſe in certain ulcerations ; but I have never found 
that in any caſe it anſwered better than ointments with a more 
nnen Hs of mae ; and the tar ointment ap- 
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"plied, as nde have propoſed, to cancerous ores h ha wen. * 
peared to me has my TY] een 
6 1 n+ . | nga. tit. Hr? G SIS 1 . 
I navx met with an ita SONY with reſpe to tar er 
a . Gogular kind. A leg of mutton is laid to rotſt; and whilſt = BY 
it continues roaſting, it is baſted with tar inſtead of butter. 
Whilſt the roaſting goes on, a ſharp ſkewet is frequently thruſt | „ 
into the ſubſtance of the mutton, to give occaſion to the run- 1 
ning out of a gravy; and with the mixture of tar and gravy to 
be found in the dripping-pan, the body is to be anointed 'all 
over for three or four nights ſucceſſively ; whilſt for the ſame 
time the ſame body-linen is to be worn. This is alleged tobe + i 
a remedy in ſeveral caſes of lepra ; ; and I have had one inſtance W 
of its being employed in a Lepra ichthyofis with great ſucceſs: f 
but for reaſons readily to be apprehended, 1 have. not hwy oh. 
portunities of OY the nal | 
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2 Was treating of tar, it ads b. ede Pop I mold t treat 
of tar water; but I refer that to another head, under _ 
. virtues of this liquid __ be more properly conſidered. 


Tus virtues aſcribed to tar, of obviating and correQing the 
een of the ſmall-pox do not deſerve any notice. WaAr- 
LEAIUs followed the practice of the vulgar in this affair, and 
thought it was attended with ſuccefs 5 but he is ſo candid as to 
ſay, that whether the effects were to be aſeribed to the uſe of 
"=o 255 or to 1 day ss be would Kot determine. e 
4 


In che hats of the ove; 1 bee confidered . propirifen ; EY 
of turpentine as in common to the whole of the turpentines af. "oj 
forded by the genus of pines; and I have not thought it neceſ·- - 
he to take notice of the various ſpecies marked by materia 

Vor- II. 25 A a : 1 
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e U Gaesens kinds 4 r 
thoſe from plants of other genera; /as I have ſuppoſed the tere: 
binthina larigna to be poſſeſſed of every virtue neceſlary for the 
purpoſes of medicine. In all this, however, I may perhaps have 
gone too far; n 1; muſt own, that ſame of the other turpen- 
tines are more grateful in their odour and milder in their taſte; 
and ſuch in particular is the Balſamum Canademſt : but after all 
the attention l have been able to beſtow, I have not perceived that 
it has any peculiar virtues, or in general more power to intitle 
it to W e be eee GRO 
for it. | 


Were \ Junieenvs. | 


Tms:i is the other phage coniferæ we are to take notice 
of; and it is very properly connected with the former, both by 
its botanical affinity and by its fimilar virtues. It contains, 
minutely diffuſed' through its whole ſubſtance, an eſſential oil 
very much the ſame with that of turpentine, only of a more a- 
greeable odour. It is manifeſtly diuretic, and imhues the urine 
with the fame violet ſmell that the turpemities. do. 


4 Wnon vnn attentively conſiders the writers on the materia. 
medica, will, I think, perceive, that all the virtues. aſcribed to-. 
the different parts of the juniper may be referred to the effential 
oil I have mentioned: and 1 muſt obſerve, that I have not 
found it a, more powerful diurctic than the oil of turpentine ;. 
and though it be of a ſomewhat more agreeable odour, I have 
hardly found the ſtomach receive it in larger quantity than the 
other. a 1 4 0 i ; 2 R 


Taz: part of juniper chiefly employed in medicine is the ber- 
* *. eſpecially as e in ſomewhat warmer cli. 
Xt | mates. 
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4 — contajus, ifuſed over their bets ſibſtanies) La 5 
particularly in their ſeeds; the eſſential oil I have mentioned 
in larger quantity. In the common employment of the juniper 
berries, unleſs pains are taken, by a ſtrong contuſion, to break 
theſe ſeeds, che infuſion is an agreeable, but a weak, , impreg- 
nation; and therefore of very little power as a medicine. | 


WurN | ſpirit of wine is applied to, theſe ſeeds, it extracts the 
eſſential oil from the hulk, pulp, and bruiſed ſeeds very entirely, 
and carries them over with it in diſtillation. By this it proves a 
diuretic, but to my obſervation never a very powerful one ; and 
when largely uſed, proves more hurtful by the menftruum than 
uſeful by, the diuretic quality of the impregnation; To many - 
perſons, eſpecially, after, the repeated uſe of it, the proper odour 
of the juniper berries is ſufficietitly agreeable ; but to others it 
muſt be rendered ſo by the addition of ſome other aromatics, as 
in the aqua juniperi mug ee PA 


Te judiner iden are treated by decoction in water, as hap- 
pens to them in diſtillation, and the decoction is afterwards in- 44h | 
ſpiſſated to the confiſtence of an extract, it gives what is com- 
monly called the Rob Juniperi. As in the preparation of this, : 
it is commonly directed to avoid bruiling the ſeeds, ſo a little | 
only of the eſſential oil is extracted; and what is extracted is 
almoſt entirely diſfipated by the boiling, I have always judged 
this to be an inert preparation. lt is ſweetiſh, and very lightly 
aromatic; but I have never found in it the virtnes which Horr- 

MANN and others have e wanne to it. 


I might hers-ineurion the Nuudepsche and Olibanum as pro- 
duds of the j er bot as I cannot' aſcribe to them any me- 
1 1 An 2 4; dicinal | 
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dicioal virtues, 1 do not think it l to take any notice of 
them. 


Jovi zuvs SABINA.. 


Tas we have already mentioned under the title of the Feetids,, 
and ſhall ſay more of it under the title of Emmenagogues.. 


F. BALSAMICA. 


After the conſideration of turpentine, I ſet down this title, 
becauſe almoſt the whole of the ſubſtances called Balſams have 
the form and conſiſtence of turpentine ;: and ſeem to conſiſt of 
this for the greater part of their ſubſtance, Accordingly, k 
think they are of very. ſimilar virtues ; or how far theſe, in the 
different ſpecies, are different, I find it difficult to aſcertain. 


BALSAMUM CoPAIVE. 


Tuts is of a thinner confiſtence than the Venice turpentine ; 
and plainly for this reaſon, that it contains a greater proportion 
of eſſential oil, which it affords by diſtillation with water. Its 
virtues, whatever they are, depend upon this eſfential oil; for 
when this is drawn off by diftillation, the reſinous ſabftance re- 
maining is without ſmell or taſte. The oil ſeparated has not 
been employed as a medicine; but I dare ſay it may, like oit 
of turpentine, be employed as HoFFMANN. propoſes, with a 
double quantity of hog's· lard, in paralytic caſes. 


Tus entire balſam has been pretty much employed; but the 
virtues of it, like thoſe of the other balſams, have been very 
much miſtaken. A certain writer has treated profeſſedly of 
this balſam, but very diſſerently from other monographers: He 
very candidly points out the miſchievous conſequences of its 

K 
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large uſe; and as it applies to the other balſams as well as this, 


1 jupas it will be for the inſtruction of ſtudents, if I ſhall here 


tranſcribe what Dr Horex has ſaid upon the ſubject. 


Arrzx giving an account of the virtues commonly aſcribed 


to this balſam, he gives the following paragraph. 


6 
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« Brafilienſe ſemper et ubivis conducit, quia yulneribus et ul- 
* 


% Hxc autem omnia in recenſitis affectibus præſtat ſub divi- 


na benedictione Balſamum Copayva, ſi genuinum nulloque 
mangonio corruptum vel infractum, debito tempore et modo, 
juſtaque quantitate a prudenti medico et exercitato chirurgo 
adhibetur, largiori enim doſi, vel longiori, quam par eſt, mi- 
nuſve opportuno tempore aſſumtum ſulphure ſuo balſamico: 
et acri ſenſiles tunicas primarum viarum extimulat, humores 
nimis exagitat, et ſic febres, hæmorrhagias, cephalalgias, cor- 
dis palpitationes, dolores et ardores ventris, aliaque incommo- 


da parit. In ſpecie phthiſi et ulcere renum laborantibus a- 


buſus balſami Braſilienſis facile tuſſim exaſperat, hæmoptoën 
et mictum cruentum infert, febremque lentam intendit. Ne- 
phriticis quoque frequentius et largius exhibitum dolores et 
inflammationes renum adauget. Dyſenteria maligna et lien- 
teria notha, quæ ex denudatione tunicæ nervez ventriculi ac 
inteſtinorum oritur, vexatis balſamum noſtrum propinatum, 
vel clyſmatibus. additum ſæpe ardores internos excitaſſe ob- 
ſervavi. In omnibus igitur alvi fluoribus, ab humorum in 
primis viis collectorum acrimonia natis, et cum. gravi inteſti- 
norum inflammatione junctis, balſamum Copayba aſſumtum 
plus obeſt, quam prodeſt. In mictu cruento et dyſuria ſe- 
num, ab humorum ſalſedine producta, ſimiliter nocet, quia 


ſanguinem nimis commovet, et vias urinarias, jam dolorifice 


affectas, magis irritat. Nec etiam extus adhibitum balſamum 


4 ceribus: 
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4 derten eden firs dsderdb [ſen « pure inhrente tiberntls, 

« zdmotum intempeſtive cicarricein inducit, et fic ulcera ſæpe 
numero ſinuoſa infert, qui 'brevi tempore recrudeſcunt et 
« difficilius ſanantur.” Ex Diſſertatione, D. Fx RID. | Wits, 
Horx, W Valoacins i Todos Ieratam, P- non” | 


In late times, the chief ule of the balſam copaive + his been! in 
the caſe of gleets; and of this I have [poken ſufficiently above 
on the ſubject of turpentine. I have been frequently diſap- 
pointed of its effects, perhaps from my miſtaking the nature of 
the caſe ; but I believe frequently from its being taken in too 
ſmall quantity, the patient's ſtomach often refuſing to admit of 
a larger. I have ſometimes had ſacceſs with it, but have fre- 
quently found it too irritating and very hurtful. Wherever 1 
could ſaſpe& ulceration in the urinary paſſages, there it was 
eſpecially hurtful, With reſpect to its uſe in the fluor albus, I 
have es. to add to what I ſaid above. 


As I have obſerved above, that turpentine, in acting upon the 
inteſtines, proves laxative ; ſo the ſame has been obſerved, and 
I have myſelf obſerved it, of balſam copaivæ. Whether a cer- 
tain effect of balſam copaivc is to be imputed to this operation, 
I cannot determine ; but muſt obſerye what I have learned from 
an empirical practitioner, that it gives relief in hzmorrhoidal 
affeQtions ; and I have frequently employed it with ſucceſs : For 
this purpoſe, it is to be given from twenty to forty drops, pro- 
perly mixed with powdered ſugar, onee or twice 4-day. 


BArs Auen PERUVIANUM. 1 
Tais is a terebinthinate ſabſtance, and procured from a tree 
that is a ſpecies of the terebinthus. It is of a ftrongtr flavour, 
and of more acrimony, than moſt others ; but what peculiar vir- 
tues ariſe from hence is not well aſcertained. It was formerly 
4 | much 
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Tun fingular power in wounds of the nerves aſcribed to it by „„ 
Van Sur, is not confirmed by the experience © ; 
geons ; who truſt more to cutting through the nerve, to emolli- „ 
ent applications, and to the obviating the eſſects of the irrita- 
tion by the internal uſe of opium, than to any balſam 
into the wound. | > att; 2-3 33 | . 

We may readily admit of the virtue aſcribed ta it by Srbin- N | 
HAM, of curing the colica pictonum, as its laxative 
analogous to, what we know of turpentine and balſam copaive. 
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Tux warm commendations beftowed by Dr Horn maw upon ; 15 
the tincture of it in ſpirit of wine, l have not attempted to exa- 
mine by experience; but they appear to be no other thaw that 
of a general ſtimulant power, which poſlibly we can obtain from 
many other ſubſtances. is | 7 


”. * 2 


a 


BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM. 

Tuts, with a very agreeable flavour, is in taſte the mildeſt of | j 
all the balſams. It has been celebrated for the ſame pectoral | 
virtues as the others; and we can only ſay, that from its mild- "i 
neſs, it may be the moſt innocent. #4 of | 


BENz01NUM« 


Taz place of this here is not the ſame that it holds in my cat | | 
logue; but Lſet it down here on my ſuppoſing a certain relation of | 
it to the immediately foregoing balſams. The benaoin is a fingulas 8 | 
compoſition of an acid ſalt with an oily and refinous ſubſtance; . 5 
but as a ſaline matter of the ſame kind is found in moſt of the 


| g turpentines, 2 


4 
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 xurpentines and balſams, it may be ſuppoſed that there is an af. 
* between this and all the * we have been i e e 
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It appears to me, that 45 1 affords an a for 


| explaining the compoſition of all theſe ; though chemiſtry is 


yet far from being able to explain the various combinations 


which nature makes in vegetables. For the chemical hiſtory 


of benzoine, I muſt refer to ſeveral late writers who have 


treated of it; but I take no notice of them, as they have rows 


no light on its uſe 3 in medicine, 


a Tus flowers, which is the only preparation employed, are 
manifeſtly a ſaline ſubſtance of the acid kind, of conſiderable 
acrimony and ſtimulant power, as I have found in every trial of 
them I have made. It has been recommended as a pectoral ; 
and I haye employed it in ſome aſthmatic caſes without finding 
it of uſe; and in a doſe of halfa dram it appeared to be e 
and hurtful, 


STYRAX Caramrth, 


I $03j0IN u this ſubſtance here, as it contains, though | in le 
proportion, the ſame eſſential falt às the benzoin; and therefore 
may be'ſuppoſed of the ſame nature and virtue. What theſe 
virtues are, is not at all aſcertained; and'it is fo little em- 
ployed i in our practice, that I have had no nen of Judg- 
ing of them from experience. . 


STYaax Liguiba: 
Tux origin of this is not well aſcertained; and therefore we 


| have no analogy for aſcertaining the nature of it but from the name 


of Styrax, commonly applied to it. On account of the name, I have 
ſet it down here; and for this further reaſon, that the odour of it 


fomewhat approaches to that of the ſtyrax calamita. If I con- 
4 ſulted 


; 
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in its conſiſtence, and by the acrimony of its e it greatly 
reſembles theſe. 


Hiruzzxro it has been almoſt only employed for external 
uſe; and in that, to what particular purpoſes it is adapted, is 
not well determined: but very lately I have been informed, 
from an empirical practice, that, mixed with ſome unctuous 
ſubſtances in the proportion of one part of ſtyrax to two of ung. 
baſilicon nigrum, it has been of remarkable ſervice in paralytic 
caſes, and particularly 1 in a ny of the limbs following rickets, 


G. RESINOSA. 


MyRRHA. 
I BEGIN with this, that I may not ſeparate ſubſtances which 
ſhould be conſidered together. 


Tris is a gummy reſin, which has long been conſidered as a 
valuable medicine, and ſeems intitled to ſome eſteem by its ſen- 
ſible qualities, and by the acrid matter that a chemical exami- 
nation tows it to contain. 


ITs proper virtues, however, ſeem to me to have been mi- 
ſtaken. It manifeſtly ſtimulates the ſtomach, and, when taken 
in moderate quantity, promotes appetite and digeſtion ; but ta- 
ken in larger quantity, as in half a dram or two ſcruples for a 
doſe, it raiſes a diſagreeable ſenſation of heat in the ſtomach, 
and at the ſame time occaſions a frequency of pulſe and a ſenſe 
of heat over the whole body. From this power, it may ſome- 
times be uſeful in that flaccidity of the ſyſtem which is ſo often 
connected with a retention of the menſes ; but we cannot per- 
ceive that it has any peculiar power of determining to the uter- 
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ine veſſels, and therefore that it has not any title to be ſuppoſed, 


as it has uſually been, an emmenagogue. By its ſenfible qualities, 
it has not even 2 much ann to, that as the fetid gums, 


. virtue aſeribed to myrrh by ſeveral: writers, and of 
late recommended in England, is that of a. pectoral, and pro- 
poſed to be employed even in phthſical and: hectic caſes. From 
my conſtant and frequently repeated: obſervation of the heating 
qualities of myrrh, I cannot readily admit. of ſuch. a. meaſure ;, 
and upon ſeveral trials, I have found no benefit from the uſe of it, 
and often manifeſtly. harm from. it, when it was either given: 
largely or frequently repeated. I am pleaſed with the diſcretion, 
of CARTHEUSER;. who, though extravagant in the commenda- 
tion of myrrh, has this paſſage :- © Blande attenuat, et immi- 
nentem fluidorum non minus quam ſolidorum corruptionem, 
* avertit, vel jam præſentem, febre- lenta, tamen aut bhectica- 
nondum ſti patam, efficaciſſime corrigit.“ 


Tus myrrh has been much employed externally in ulcers of 
various kinds, and has been much celebrated for what are cal 
led its balſamic and its antiſeptic virtues. There is indeed no, 
doubt of its poſſeſſing the virtues of the balſams; but its acri- 
mony is perhaps greater than in any of theſe, and the whole of 
its virtues are now almoſt entirely deſerted by the preſent prac- 
titioners of ſurgery. 


Ir the virtues of myrrh are to be employed, they may be ex- 
tracted either by water or ſpirit of wine; and, for moſt pur- 
poſes, properly enough by a proof · ſpirit. The extracts by ſpi · 
tit of wine are more acrid; thoſe by water more mild. 


II its ſtimulant qualities are eſpecially required, Dr SranL is: 
richt in. alleging that the quantity of myrrh in the ſpirĩtuous 
tincture 
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tincture will go as far as twice that quantity of the myrrh in 
ſubſtance. But if the opinion of the moſt part of phyſicians be 
to be followed, that the myrrh is moſt ſafely employed in a 
milder ſtate, the extraction by water will beft anſwer the pur- 


poſe; and it has been ſpecionſly propoſed, that the myrrh in 


ſubſtance ſhould be given to be chewed in the mouth, and no 
part of it ſwallowed down but what i is HT in the dars. 


W ee 


Tais ſtands next in my catalogue; but I think it . have 
been omitted altogether, as it is never now employed internal- 
ly as a medicine for any purpole whatever. It is retained in- 
deed in the ſhops, and enters ſome external compoſitions ; but 


it ſeems to be rather for its JON odour than for any ſpecific 


virtue. . 


GUAIACUM., . 


Tuis medicine was firſt brought into uſe for the cure of the 


venereal diſeaſe, ſoon after that diſeaſe firſt appeared in Europe, 
For ſome time after that period, it continued to be the remedy 
chiefly employed; and it is impoſſible to reject the teſtimonies 


given then, and frequently ſince, of the cures performed by it 
alone, There are, however, alſo many teſtimonies of its ineffi- 
cacy; and as ſoon as the uſe and proper adminiſtration of mer- 
cury came to be known, the efficacy of this was found to be ſo 


conſiderable and certain, that it ſoon came to be the remedy 
generally employed, and at the {ame time the guaiacum came 


to be as generally neglected. 


Some indeed have ſince, particularly Dr BOERHAAVE, enter- 
tained a favourable opinion of its uſe in venereal caſes, under a 
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proper adminiſtration; and AsTRuc has given a particular opi- 
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ES; nion, that it is eſpecially ſuited to ſyphilis combined with ſcro- 
phula. I have had no opportunity of examining this later opi- 
nion by experiment; and with reſpect to its uſe in ſyphilis, I 
have not of late met with any inſtance in which the guaiacum 
alone was employed, nor do I know of any practitioners in Europe 
who now truſt to it alone, or who have had ſucceſs with it. 


Wr are therefore to ſay no more of the uſe of guaiacum in 


the venereal diſeaſe; but it has been celebrated for many other 
virtues. By many the continued uſe of the decoction has been 
commended for the cure of cutaneous ailments; and in ſome of 

| theſe it has been ſometimes ſucceſsful : but as I find it difficult 
to diſtinguiſh the various ſpecies of theſe, I dare not abſolutely 
deny its power in this reſpect; but I can aſſert, that in many 
trials I have not perceived its efficacy in any. For the effects 
of gum guaiacum applied externally to cutaneous ſores, ſee 

HuNnTER on the Venereal Diſeaſe. 


In caſes of chronic rheumatiſm its virtues are more certainly 
eſtabliſhed, and the employment of its decoction has been ſome- 
times ſucceſsful : but both becauſe the exhibition of large quan- 
tities of it is to moſt perſons diſagreeable, and becauſe its reſin- 
ous parts, in which its virtue chiefly reſides, are not well ex- 
tracted by water, the uſe of the decoction is very much laid a- 
ſide, and even the extracts which have been propoſed to be 
made from it are hardly in uſe. It is the reſin that ſpontane- 
ouſly flows from it in the countries in which it is produced that 
is now chiefly employed in rheumatic and gouty caſes. 


Wr have this medicine imported under the title of Gum Gua- 
iacum ; which is a ſubſtance containing a large proportion of 
reſin, and, as ſome ſay, to three fourths of its whole ſubſtance.. 

2 Though. 
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Though I am perſuaded that the virtues of this gum depend 
very entirely upon its reſinous part, we can hardly think it ne- 


ceſſary to extract this reſin by itſelf, as, for moſt purpoſes, ſpi- 
rituous menſtruums extract it ſufficiently from the gum : and if 
an aqueous ſolution, which we judge to be often neceſſary, is to 


be employed, the gummy part favours the more ready diffuſion of 
the reſinous; and it ſeems therefore beſt in every caſe to employ 


the entire gum. The reſinous part ſeems to be very analogous to 
the nature of the balſams and turpentines above mentioned; and 
therefore it may be ſuppoſed, like theſe, to be very diffuſible in 
the ſyſtem, and thereby to have a conſiderable power in ſtimu- 
lating the extreme veſſels every where. It is indeed this which 
ſeems particularly to account for its power in chronic rheu- 
matiſm.. | 


As there can be no doubt of its paſſing off by the pores of 


the ſkin, it will therefore appear to be a probable remedy in 
ſome cutaneous diſorders. For theſe and other purpoſes it has 
been adminiſtered in different forms. It has been extracted by 
ſpirit of wine; and this ſtrongly impregnated with it, gives the 
balſamum guaiacinum of the London, and the elixir guaiacinum: 
of the Edinburgh, diſpenſatories, Both of them, with little ad- 
dition of virtue, are flavoured by a portion of balſam of Peru. 
Theſe preparations are extractions of the pure reſinous part; 
and whether it be with any advantage, either with reſpect to vir- 
tues or to more convenient exhibition, we are very doubtful.. 


Born colleges have alſo ordered the guaiacum to be extrac- 
ted by the ſpiritus ſalis ammoniaci vinoſus, which is a combina- 
tion of ſpirit of wine with the cauſtic volatile alkali ; for though: 
a mild alkali is preſcribed, it is truly the cauſtic only that can be 
combined with the. ſpirit of wine. This menſtruum extracts the 
guaĩacum 
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guaiacum very largely, and it is accordingly very much em- 
ployed ; but whether it gives much advantage to it ſeems to be 
uncertain, We are of opinion, that it often limits the doſe that 
might be otherwiſe given: and as, in many caſes, the guaiacum 
is too heating, 10 this form of it muſt be eſpecially ſuch. And 
as a ſolution of the gum in ſtrong rum or brandy may be given 
more freely and ſafely, and if I miſtake not has been given with 


equally good effects, 


Tuis leads me to ſpeak of the great fame which guaiacum has 
lately acquired in the cure of the gout. The guaiacum had 
been well eſteemed in England, both by Mzap and PrincLe, 
for the cure of rheumatiſm ; but its being a cure for the gout 
was firſt diſcovered by Mr EMEz1Gon of Martinico; who at 
firſt, from his own experience, aſſerted its power and ſucceſs in 
delivering entirely from the pains of the gout. This he ſoon 
after communicated to Europe, and the fame of it ſoon ſpread 
over the whole ; and fince that time, there have been many in 
every country of Europe who have employed this remedy. 


Ir conſiſts of two ounces of gum guaiac infuſed in three 
pounds averdupoiſe of good rum; and after digeſting for eight, 
days, the tincture is poured off through paper, and the patient 
takes a table-ſpoonful of this every morning for a twelve- 
month or more, The reports of the trials made, from dif- 
ferent countries, have been very various. Many perſons have 
- boaſted of its ſucceſs ; but there are many alſo who complain 
of being diſappointed in their expectations. Several complain 
of their being hurt by it; and it appears that the adapting it 
properly to caſes and conftitutions is not yet well aſcertained. 
It has been alleged by the patrons of it, that it may be given 


even when a fit of the gout is preſent ; but I am certain, from 
3 ſeveral 


(ns , wy: 


feveral inſtances, that this is a very hurtful practice. For my 
own. part, I have known ſeveral. who have taken it with the ef- 
fe of putting off their fits. of the gout for a long time, but 
none in whom they did not return, In one inſtance, the gout, | 
in a perſon liable to annual fits, had none for two years, but 
became, by degrees, affected with a hydrothorax, of which he 
died; and I ſuſpe that ſeveral others who have taken: the tinc- wy 
ture of guaiacum have undergone the ſame fate: for, from the ex- | 
perience of the Portland powder and other remedies, I am per- 
ſuaded there can hardly be found a means of preventing inflam- 
matory fits of the gout, without inducing an-atonic and: dan- 
gerous ſtate of the ſyſtem. | 


SEVERAL phyſicians have apprehended miſchief from the uſe: 
of the guaiacum in a ſpirituous tincture; and I am certain that 
it ſometimes happens, It is therefore that, in imitation of the: 
very reſpectable BERNER of Copenhagen, I. avoid: the ſpirituous: 
tincture of guaiacum, and employ almoſt only the diffuſion of 

it in water. In preparing this, having, firſt, with an equal part 
of hard ſugar, reduced the guaiacum to a fine powder, I apply 
ſome portion of the yolk. of egg, or of a mucilage of gum ara-- 
bic, and rubbing theſe together very carefully, kforns an emul- 
ſion with water, or watery liquors, as may be thought proper. 
This preparation I give over night, in ſuch: a. quantity. as may 
open the belly once next day; which will happen to different: 
perſons from doſes containing from fifteen to thirty grains of 
the guaiacum.. In imitation of the late Sir John Pringle, I uſe: 
this preparation for ſome time together in chronio rheumatiſm; 
but I never employ it for a great length of time with a view. to 
prevent fits of the gout, as I would, for the reaſons given above,, 
think this a dangerous practice: but when diſorders of the ſto- 


mach, or wandering pains in other parts of the body, can be: 
imputed 
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| imputed to atonic or retrocedent gout, I have frequently em- 


1 it, and, as I judge, with great advantage. 


- 


Sin Ar nt l. 


Tuis is ſet down here becauſe it ſo frequently accompanies 
the guaiacum in practice ; but if 1 was to conſult my own expe- 
rience alone, I ſhould not give this root a place in the materia 


medica: for, tried in every ſhape, I have never found it an ef- 


fectual medicine in ſyphilis or any other. diſeaſe. Other phyſi- 
cians, however, have had a better opinion of it, and have com- 
municated this to the public ; which I leave my readers to con- 
ſult, and to follow their opinions if they ſhall think proper. 


SASSAPFRAS. 


THr1s is a wood whoſe ſenſible qualities are more conſiderable ; 
and as it contains a large portion of a very acrid eſſential oil, 
it may be preſumed to have virtues ; but what theſe are I have 
not been able to aſcertain. I muſt indeed acknowledge, that I 


- have never employed it with any conſtancy, or in large quan- 


tity, in any diſeaſe; nor do I know that ſuch uſe of it has been 
attempted in modern practice. 


Ir is commonly extracted by infuſion only, and the long de- 
coction of it is commonly avoided ; but this practice is not very 
well founded, as the decoction is found impregnated with active 
parts, This wood is ſaid to be diaphoretic, and I believe juſtly; 
for I have found that a watery infuſion of it, taken warm and 
pretty largely, was very effectual in promoting ſweat ; but to 
what particular purpoſe this ſweating was applicable, I have not 
been able to determine, 


SANTALUM 


| SANTALUM rr Un. 


This Rill holds a place in our difpenſatory liſts; 421 by i 
eſſential oil and reſin it contains, it may certainly be an active 


medicine: but though Dr HorrMAN has been a little extraya- 


gant in its praiſes, his authority has not been ſufficient to have 


it retained in the preſent practice. It may perhaps be neglec- 
ted, as we have probably in our hands _ other medicines of 
equal virtues. 


El AROMATA. 


Arx treating of the verticillatæ and umbellatæ as ſtimu- 
lants, having this quality from the eſſential oil abounding in 
them, for the moſt part of a grateful odour, I have here put 


down thoſe ſubſtances which, though not connected by any 
botanical affinity, have their virtues yery manifeſtly depend- 
ing upon their eſſential oil, generally of the moſt grateful 
odour, and from which the idea of aromatic has been chiefly 
taken. 


Tusk aromatics are almoſt all of them the produce of very 
warm climates, and their oils have generally the property of 
ſinking in water. They are all of them conſiderahly acrid and 
inflaming when applied to the ſkin ; and when given internally, 
they ſtimulate the ſtomach ſo much as to ſhow very ſtrongly anti- 
ſpaſmodic and carminative virtues. At the ſame time, they ſti- 
mulate the energy of the brain ſo much as to affe the heart and 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem, and are therefore juſtly eſteemed cordial. 
They manifeſtly increaſe the frequency of the pulſe and the 
heat of the body, and are therefore ready to prove hurtful in 

Vor. II. p Ce * all 
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all caſes where theſe circumſtances are already preternaturally 
increaſed, and eſpecially in all caſes. wherein a Phlogiſtic dia- 


theſis en in the ſy ſlem. 


em amomum. 


Tr1s is an aromatic of the moſt grateful fragrance. Its oil is 
ſufficiently acrid ; but not being in large proportion in the ſub- 
ſtance of the cinnamon as nature produces it, this may be em- 
ployed more ſafely than moſt of the other aromatics. 


As it is a bark, its aromatic qualities are accompanied with 
ſomewhat aſtringent, which may determine its being employed 
in certain caſes rather than ſome of the other aromatics ; but 
the aſtringent quality is not conſiderable, and, can never be 


mee to by itſelf. 


. 


Irs aromatic qualities are extracted by water in infuſion, but 
more powerfully by it in diſtillation; and in both ways alſo by 
a proof - ſpirit applied: and both the Britiſh diſpenſatories have 
now alſo ordered a tincture of it made with proof - ſpirit. In all 
theſe ways it may be agreeably employed: but we ſhould never 
loſe ſight of its being ſtimulant and heating; for even the ſim- 
ple diſtilled water, when frequently employed, has proved hurt- 
fully irritating to the fauces. 5 


Tux eſſential oil is only obtained by us as imported from the 
Eaſt Indies; and, when obtained in its genuine ſtate, it is one 
of the moſt agreeable and powerful aromatics we can employ. 


Our college has now received into their materia medica lift 
the Cass14 Lic ZA, which has all the qualities of the cinna- 
mon only in a much weaker degree, and at the ſame time with 

no 
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no other peculiar virtue. It differs from the cinnamon by its 
containing a conſiderable quantity of mucilaginous matter; but 
we do not perceive that this can adapt it to any particular pur» 
| poſe, 1 


CARYOPHILLI. F 


Tas is an aromatic of a very agreeable odour, and contains 
a large proportion of eſſential oil, by which it has all the vir- 
tues we have aſcribed to aromatics in general. This oil, as di- 
ſtilled in this country from the cloves imported, does not ap- 
pear to be a very acrid matter; but we have got imported from 
Holland an oil under this title of very great acrimony. It is 
ſuch an acrimony as we find in the extract of cloves obtained by 
means of ſpirit of wine; and it is therefore commonly ſuppoſed 
that the oil imported from abroad has its great acrimony from 
a quantity of the reſin obtained by ſpirit of wine mixed with the 
oil, By this admixture it is certainly rendered more powerful | 
for external uſe; arid how far, when the doſe is properly cho- 
ſen, it is rendered unfit for internal uſe, I cannot well de- 


termine. 
Nux MoschAr4A. 

Tuis is a ſubſtance abounding in oily matter, which is of 
two kinds; the one fixed, the other volatile, ariſing by diſtil- 
lation both with water and ſpirit. The fixed oily part is a bu- 
tyraceous matter, without taſte or ſmell, and therefore of no 
peculiar uſe in medicine. The volatile portion of it is of two 
kinds, as a part of it appears in a thin fluid oil, and another 
part of it diſpoſed to congeal, puts on ſomewhat of the ap- 
pearance of camphire, but has not however the nature of that 


ſubſtance; Os wh 
Tea . 


A 
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Tur ative parts of nutmeg may be obtained not gl by di- 
Rillation, but alſo by a fimple expreſſion of the bruiſed nutmeg, 
when a butyraceous ſubſtance is obtained, known in our ſhops 
under the title of the Oleum macis expreſſum, having much of 
the odour of the entire nutmeg, It is commonly imported to 

+ us from abroad, but ſeldom in its genuine ſtate. 


No rxzo is an aromatic, to moſt perſons of a grateful odour 
| and taſte; but on account of the admixture of an inert ſebace- 
| BL ous matter, it is of a leſs acrid taſte than ſeveral other aroma- 
tics, By its volatile parts, it is a medicine of conſiderable 
power, and has all the virtues of the other aromatics, both with 
reſpe to the alimentary canal and to the whole ſyſtem. 


Some writers have mentioned its hypnotic power; but Dr 
Lzwis, by his manner of expreſling himſelf, does not ſeem to 
have known this from his own obſervation. BonT1ivs, how- 
ever, ſpeaks of it as a matter of frequent occurrence in the Eaſt 
Indies, which had often fallen under his own obſervation; and 
in the Ephemerides Germanicæ, Dec. IIda, Annus IIdus, Obſ. 120. 
we have an account of ſome extraordinary effects on the ner- 
vous ſyſtem occaſioned by the taking in a large quantity of nut- 
meg. I have myſelf had an accidental occaſion-of obſerving its 
ſoporific and ſtupify ing power. A perſon by miſtake. took two 
drams or a little more of powdered nutmeg : he felt it warm 
/ in his ſtomach, without any uneaſineſs ; but in about an hour 
| after he had taken it, he was ſeized with a drowfineſs, which 

gradually increaſed to a complete ſtupor and inſenſibility ; and 
not long after he was found fallen from his chair, lying on the 
floor of his chamber in the ſtate mentioned. Being laid a- bed 
be fell aſleep; but waking a little from time to time, he was quite 
delirious : and he thus continued alternately ſleeping and deliri- 


* ous 


+ 


- 
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ous for ſeveral hours. By degrees, however, both theſe ſymptoms 
gradually diminiſhed, ſo that in about fix hours from the time of 
taking the nutmeg he was pretty well recovered from both. 

Although he till complained of headach and ſome drowſineſs, ' 
he ſlept naturally and quietly through the following night, and 
next day Was quite in his ordinary health. 


THERE is no doubt that this was entirely the effect of the 
nutmeg ; and it is to me probable, that ſeveral other aromatics, 
taken in large doſes, might have the ſame effects: from which 
I am of opinion, that in general the large uſe of them in apo- 
pleQic and paralytic caſes may be very improper, 


I nave only to obſerye further with reſpe& to nutmeg, that 
its active parts are not diſſipated by moderate boiling. The 
preparation of the nux moſchata condita does not, as in many 
other inſtances of the Condita, deprive the nutmeg of its vir- 
tues ; while it gives us a preparation convenient for ſeveral for- 


mulz in which the nutmeg may be employed. 


- 
- 


Macis. 


Turs is a part of the ſame fruit as the nutmeg, and has there- 
fore very much of the ſame qualities, only it is of a ſomewhat 
different odour and taſte ; and it contains an oil, or at leaſt-a 
part of an oil, that is more volatile, and ſomewhat more acrid. 


Pinzx ro. 


Tux aromatics hitherto mentioned are productions of the 
Eaſt Indies: the one we are now to mention is entirely from the 
Weſt Indies, very much however of the ſame qualities as the Ori- 
ental aromatics. It is of a fragrant and agreeable odour of a pe- 


culiar kind, and ſeems as if it were a combination of ſeyeral of 
2 thoſe 
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thoſe we have already mentioned. Like theſe it contains a large 

portion of eſſential oil that ſinks in water. Its only uſe is as a 
condiment to food, and has not any peculiar virtues in medi- 
cine that I am yet acquainted with. | 


CarDamony M. 


Tus ſpecies of amemum diſtinguiſhed by the title of Carda- 
momum Minus. It is a ſeed of a grateful aromatic odour and 
taſte; but not ſo acrid as ſeveral others. It has the common 
qualities of the other aromatics, depending upon an eſſential 
oil; that differs, however, from the othets we have mentioned, 


as not ſinking in water. | 


Tres is another ſpecies of the amomum, formerly kept in 
our ſhops under the title of GRANA PARrapis1 ; but as being 
preciſely of the ſame nature with the cardamomum minus, and 


of weaker quality, it is now properly omitted; 
GINGIBER, 


Tuis root is from a plant of the ſame genus with the former, 
and like it contains an eſſential oll of an acrid aromatic kind: 
it has therefore the ſame qualities of antiſpaſmodic and cars 
minative as the other aromatics. Its odour is to me leſs fragrant 
and agreeable ; but its taſte is more pungent and heating, By 
my obſervation, it is equally heating to the ſyſtem as the other 
- aromatics ; and why Dr Lew1s thought it not fo, 1 cannot un- 
derſtand ; nor̃ do 1 find that the fixed nature of its active prin- 
ciples accounts for this, as in ſeveral aromatics, ſuch as cloves 
and pepper, their fixed parts are more acrid than their volatile. 


Tuis root has much of its active parts extracted by water; 
and therefore it may. be properly employed in infuſions; and 
4 its 


j 
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its infufion is properly enough converted into a ſyrup: But in 
doing this, it is not neceſſary, as both the Colleges of London 
and Edinburgh have preſcribed to avoid boiling ; for, as has 
been already obſerved, its active parts are not diſſipated by 
boiling: and by boiling the ginger in water, a more powerful 
and equally agreeable ſyrup may be prepared at a leſs expence. 
It is on account of the ſame fixed nature of the active parts of 
ginger, that the gingiber conditum is a ſufficiently active pre- 
paration of it, convenient in ſeveral formulæ; but that import- 
ed from the Eaſt or Weſt Indies is to be preferred to any pre- 
paration of it made in this country. 
: ZEDOARIA, 
I Have ſet down this here as of the ſame genus of plants 
with the two laſt mentioned ; but I hardly think it deſerves the 
place it has hitherto held in our practice. Its odour and taſte 
are leſs agreeable than that of any other of the aromatics 
hitherto mentioned; and its bitterneſs is too inconſiderable to 
give it a place amongſt the tonics. I am clear that it might 
ſafely be omitted in our liſts of the materia medica. As con- 
taining a camphire, it may have virtues ; but I cannot find that 
from thence it is applicable with advantage to any particular 
purpoſe ; though I have mentioned above the uren com- 
mendations given of it by CARTHEUSER. 


Pi ER. 


Tunis is the aromatic which, as a condiment of our food, is 
much more frequently employed than any other: Its odour is 
leſs fragrant and agreeable than moſt of the others mentioned, 
and therefore perhaps leſs liable to pall upon us than theſe 
others, whilſt its taſte is more pungent and durable. It con- 
tains an eſſential oil, which, like that of the other aromatics, 
ſinks 


1 
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ſinks in water, but is leſs acrid than the pepper itlelf: and it 

appears from the experiments of Gavz1vs, that the moſt active 
parts of pepper are of a very fixed nature. They may be taken 
out by water; and by inſpiſſating the decoction may be got in 
the form of an extract of the moſt acrid quality. By this part, 
which ſeems to be a reſinous ſubſtance, and by its eſſential oil, 
it has all the powers and virtues of the other aromatics. 2 


Nxw MANN, however, from attending only to the qualities of 
5 the eſſential oil, has ſuppoſed pepper leſs heating to the ſyſtem 
than other aromatics; and the late learned Dr Gavsz1vs has 
entered into the ſame opinion. For ſupporting it he appeals to 
his own experience; and ſays pointedly, that from any, and even 
large quantities taken in, he never found it warm on his ſto- 
mach, or to increaſe the frequency of his pulſe. 


Tunis I ſuſpect to have been owing to habit, from his frequent 

uſe of it ; for my experience has been of a contrary kind. I 

have all my life had a diſlike to the odour and taſte of pepper : 

which I aſcribe to an inſtint of my conſtitution ; for when I 

have taken this ſpicery, though in a ſmall quantity, it always 

felt warm in my ſtomach, and my whole body was heated by 2 

Ir ſeems to me that LI xNAus Wi Bexc1vs ao >. 
perly, and probably from experience, in aſcribing a ae 
power to pepper: And Dr Lew1s is expreſsly of opinion, that 

* pepper heats the conſtitution more than ſome other ſpices that 


are of equal pungency upon the palate. 


. BowTivs properly treats as ridiculous the opinion of the Ja- 
vaneſe, who conſider pepper as of a cold nature. The uniyer- 


fal uſe of it in India not proving remarkably burtful, which 
GAUBIUs 


1 
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_ Gavmivs appeals to, any be eonfideres as the effect of much . 
habit, which the uſe of vegetable food has introduced: and zZ 
may be maintained, that the popular opinion of its innocence, „„ 
and even of its utility, is given upon no ſolid ground, but mere- 7 1 
ly in vindication of popular practice; which in ſeveral like in- ä 
ſtances has given occaſion to ſuch mack errors, 2 5 | 1 
Fox the honing powers l pepper, I ould þ require no other 
proof than that it is effectually employed for preventing the re- 
turn of the paroxyſins of intermittent fevers, by being given ſome 
time before an expected acceſſion ; and which purpoſe I think 
it can no otherwiſe anfwer. than by exciting a conſiderable de- 
gree of heat in the ſyſtem. For its heating effects — V. rl = 
TEN, Comm. in Bozan, Vol. II. p. 317. e 


: Pir zx LonouM. 5 | © | 

Tuis is the product of the ſame genus as the former: Ir has 2 

preciſely the ſame qualities, only in a weaker degree; and 5 
therefore ſhould not have had the place of it, that it has had, in \ ; 


ſome of our ſhop-compoſitions, as in the tinctura aromatica 

both of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories, in the vinum 

amarum, the pulvis e bolo compoſitus, the ſpecies aromaticæ, * 

and the confectio paulina of the former; in all of which the 

piper nigrum might have been as properly employed. Dr LEWIS 

Judges the long pepper to be warmer than the black; but Bzr- 

ons Judges otherwiſe, and ſo do J. | 4 
2 "RE 

Counrax, 

Tuts alſo is from the ſame genus of plants as the two kinds 

of pepper mentioned, and has the ſame qualities, but in, a ſtill 

weaker degree, and therefore might be left out of our liſt : but 

their odour is more fragrant and agreeable than either of the ; 

Vol. II. D d peppers; 
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peppers and they make a more agreeable ingredient in the wh 
pum amarum than either * pepper or the ginger. 


, 1 


Tuis is given in our diſpenſatories under the title of Piper 

dicum ; and though from a very different genus of plants, it 

s been from its acrimony univerſally named a Pepper. It has; 
the acrimony of the pepper in its taſte, but without any of the- 
odour of that, or any other aromatic that I know of, It is now 
very univerſally employed as a condiment, but has hardly yet 
had any place in medicinal preſcription. 


A particular uſe to which it may be applied is to be learned; 
from the following paſſage and preſcription in BExolus. 


% R. Semin. piper. Ind. gr. vi. bacc. laur. jj. M. f. pulvis, di- 
videndus in tres partes æquales; quarum prima portio ſumenda 
incipiente primo rigore, ſecunda poſtridie eadem hora; tertia 
vero tertio die. Sæpiſſimæ vidi febres intermittentes protractas 
hocce pulvere curatas plerumque ſine relapſu.“ 


CANELLA ALBA. 


Tuis is a ſubſtance, both by its odour and taſte, to be reckon- 
ed amongſt the aromatics ; but theſe qualities are in a weaker 
degree than in moſt of the aromatics. we have mentioned., It 
has no. peculiar virtues, and has only been employed for im- 
proving the odour and taſte of bitters ; which purpoſe it an- 
ſwers in the tinctura amara of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory bet- 


ter than the ginger e to be ns eo by the London. 
College, 
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„ 
ConTtx WINTER ANUS. 


UnDzx this title, for a long time paſt, the canella alba has 


been employed all over Europe; and it is ſtill in Britain only 
chat a genuine Winter's bark is yet known. BzROrus has this 


obſervation : *Plurimi auctores corticem Winteranum a canella 
alba diſtinguunt; mihi vero alius cortex Winteranus, quam hic, 


ignotus eſt.” 


} 
. ; 


Tuis is the ſtate of matters in other countries ; but of 


late years our circumnavigators have brought us from the 
Straits of Magellan a bark which is certainly the original 
Winter's bark, and is a ſubſtance conſiderably different from 
the canella alba, By the accounts which the late Dr Fornzr- 


GILL has inſerted in the London Med, Obf. the genuine Win- 
ter's bark appears to be a light and grateful aromatic bitter; 
but of what particular uſe it may be of in medicine is not yet 


- aſcertained, Its being a preſervative againſt the ſcurvy is not 
aſcertained upon any clear foundation. For all that we know - 


concerning it, I muſt refer to the London Med. Obſ. 


eee e Wh OP 
a 
Tunis root is of a fingular compoſition. As it i is produced in 
the earth i it contains an acrid matter which is not to be extract- 
ed by ſpirit of wine, and is not therefore an eſſential oil. 
Though this acrid matter gives out no odour, its acrimony rea- 
dily paſſes off in drying, and exhales under decoction in water; 
but it does not riſe with either water or ſpirit in diſtillation ſo 
as to give any. impregnation to the diſtilled liquor. 
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Bzsipz this acrid matter, which is in ſmall proportion to the- 
whole, the root conſiſts of a farinaceous and nutritious matter: 
It is therefore the acrid matter only that renders it an active 
medicine. The acrimony of it appears in the application of 
the freſh root to the ſkin ; which, if delicate, is reddened by it, 
and ſome bliſtering is excited: but in this reſpec it is not ſo 
inflammatory as ſeveral other ſubſtances mentioned above. Ta- 
ken internally, it ſtimulates the ſtomach, and exoites the act i- 
vity of the digeſtive powers when they happen to be languid; 
and we have this proof of its ſtimulating the whole ſyſtem, that, 
like other ſtimulants, it has been uſeful in intermittent fevers. 


 BexG1vs gives an account: of its ſingular virtue in curing cer 
tain headachs; and that there may be no miſtake of his mean- 
ing, it ſeems proper to lay the whole paragraph. before. my 
readers. Præclarum effetum- identidem expertus ſum ex. 
% hac radice, alcalinis, abſorbentibus et. aromatibus maritata, 
in cephalæis ſympaticis pertinaciſſimis. Hæc ſpecies cepha- 
lææ omnes eluſerat medelas, antequam in pulverem ari com- 
4 poſitum-incidebam. Scilicet ſympatica ea eſt aprimis viis, 
« forte ab atrabili profecta dolore capitis inſane vehementi cru- 
« ciantur ægri ſæpe per intervalla recrudeſcente, abſque febre,, 
« pulſu ſubinde nimis tardo, plerumque. vero naturali. Szpe- 
« linguz baſis. ipſique dentes nigreſcunt, velut apud illos qui, 
ore tabaci-fumum hauriunt. Venæſectiones hirudines, ſcari- 
« ficationes, veſicatoria, laxantia, aquæ minerales, in hac ſpecie 
« cephalææ nihil efficiunt, ſed ſæpe augent dolorem; quod 
« etiam accidit a propinatis ſalinis. Sed pulvis ari compoſitus. 
„ nunquam non ſolatium attulit. In febribus intermittentibus. 
« pulyeris dedi quovis bihorio e Rad. ari ſolid. et tart. vitriol. 
4-2 Þſs. rhei ſel. gr. v. Illi purgarunt alvum mediocriter, et ſub- 
inde febrem ſuſtulerunt, quandoque abſque relapſu; ſed apud 
. e 
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4 ſenſibiliores tormina excitarunt, quare doſis ari tune amine „ 
« ' enda fuit.“ Es | 1 Fs e 5 15 | | 1 | 2 
juncxzx tells us that, given with brandy, it is a very power- 
ful ſudorific ; but the accuracy and en of that author de- 
ſerve very little attention. s 4 „ 
FORMERLY it has been frequently employed in the practice of 
England; but in this country, ſo far as I know, very little, In 
England it was eſpecially employed in the pulvis ari compoſitus 
of the laſt edition of the London diſpenſatory, which was a 
very injudicious compoſition, and is now entirely omitted. The 
pulvis ari compoſitus of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory 1756 is. 
ſome what better; but ſtill ſo much loaded with other ingredi- 
ents as to render it uncertain what may be the effect of the a- 
rum, what of the other ingredients; and it is in the later edi 
tions, as an officinal compoſition, properly omitted 


7 


Bxkoius propoſes to mĩx i only with an equal part of vi- 
triolated tartar and half the quantity of rhubarb, Dr LEWIS, 
finding that the pungency of it may be well covered with mu- 
cilaginous and oily ſubſtances, propoſes two parts of the root, 
two of gum. arabic, and one of ſpermaceti, to be well rubbed to- 
gether, and then made into an emulſion with any watery li- 
quor.“ In theſe forms (he ſays): I have given the freſh root 
from ten grains to upwards of a ſcruple three or four times 
a. day: it generally occaſioned a ſenſation of light warmth,, 
« firſt about the ſtomach, and afterwards in the remoter parts; 
manifeſtly promoted perſpiration, and frequently. produced'a 
plentiful ſweat, Several obſtinate rheumatic pains were re- 
moved by this medicine, which is therefore recommended to 
further trial,” 
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Bznc1vs directs this root to be gathered only when it has 
ripened its ſeeds, and the plant begins to decay: and Dr Lzwis 
gives, I think, the proper reaſon of this. He ſuppoſes that the 
root is of ſufficient vigour for medicinal uſe at all periods of its 
growth; but as it has hitherto been uſed only in a dry ſtate, it 
has been generally taken up about the time of the plant's begin- 
ning to die; as the root is then leaſt juicy, and ſhrinks leaſt in 


drying. 


MEeZEREON. > 


Tus plant, as one of the moſt acrid, though omitted in our 
catalogue, deſerves to be taken notice of here. 


IT is the bark of the root of this ſhrub that is only employ- 
ed; the woody part of the root is quite inſipid: and apothe- 
caries deceive themſelves in taking any part of the wood along 
with the bark. This bark contains a very acrid matter, which, 
applied to the ſkin, readily excites a bliſter and a conſiderable 
diſcharge of ſerum : and as by repeated applications this can be 
continued without any eroſion of the part, it has been frequent- 
ly employed in France as a perpetual iſſue, with all the effects 
of ſuch-remedies. Directions are given for the management of 
it by Mr Baume in the laſt edition of his Elemens de Phar- 
macie. They are given more fully in Eſſai ſur VUſage et les 
Effets de VEcorce du Garou, par M. Archange le Roy, Paris 1 707, 
and anche are alſo tranſcribed by BEROIUs. 

Tux mezereon to be uſed internally is taken in a decoction 
of two drams of the root, boiled in three pounds of water into 
two; and the whole of this is taken at ſeveral draughts in the 
courſe of twenty-four hours. In this proportion it proves ſome- 
what warm an the ſtomach, and in larger proportion it gives a 

| 3 | 2 painful 
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painful warmth, with ſickneſs, and even l It ſome - 


times renders the pulſe frequent, and heats the whole body. It 
has long had the reputation of curing venereal nodes which 


mereury had failed to do; and for its uſe in ſuch caſes ſee 


RUSSELL in Lond. Med. Obſ. Vol. III. art. 22. 


Ir is likewiſe ſaid to cure as e of the vyenereat di- 


ſeaſe, which mercury taken in large quantities had failed to do: 


And in one cafe of ulcerations in many different parts of the; 


body, which remained after mercury had been long and largely 
employed, I have found them entirely cured by the uſe of the 
decoction of mezereon for two or three weeks. 


D Hou has not > found this decoction to cure ſcirrhous 
tumours which remain after the venereal diſeaſe, and after the 
uſe of mercury, but that it healed alſo ſome ſcirrhous tumours. 
from other cauſes. I have frequently employed it in ſeveral 
cutaneous affections, and ſometimes with ſucceſs. 


Puls ATILLA NIGRICANS. 


Gam 4 is one af the remedies which we owe to the benevolent 
induſtry of Baron STorck ; but he has aſcribed to it ſo many 


wonderful effects, that his credit is hurt with many perſons, and 
has made many neglect to give this remedy a frequent and fair 


trial, It has particularly concurred with this in Scotland, that 
the plant is not a native of this country, and that there has not 
been ready acceſs to it: But whatever may become of the cre- 
dit of Baron STorcx's experiments, I muſt obſerve that the 
plant is an acrid ſubſtance, and therefore capable of being ac- 
tive ; and from the ſingular matter reſembling-camphire which 
water diſtilled from it contains, it may have peculiar powers 
and virtues. Gags: | 
| 1 
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1 would ill recommend it to the attention of my ty : 
men, and particularly to a repetition of trials in that diſcafe ſo 
frequently otherwiſe incurable, the amauroſis. The negative 
experiments of BZNOIUSs and others are not ſufficient to diſ- 
courage all trials, conſidering that the diſeaſe may depend upon 
different cauſes 5 ſome of which may Yield to ae though 
others os not. | 


— 
8 


; Aide the whole of the above liſt, there are ſome other ſti- 
mulants which have been formerly employed in medicine; but 
not diſcovering any peculiar qualities, they have been of late 
neglected: and I have therefore now taken notice only of the few 
that ſtill keep a place in our diſpenſatory liſts. In making theſe 
omiſſions, I cannot however fail to obſerve, that it is from the 
moſt acrid, and perhaps poiſonous ſubſtances, that is, in thoſe 
which act moſt powerfully on the human body, that we are to 
expect powerful remedies; and though they are at preſent pro- 
perly omitted in our diſpenſatory liſts, as not proper to em- 
barraſs the apothecary, they are, however, proper objects of in- 
quiry to all perſons who would improve the practice of phyſic. 
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ESE are the medicines which directly, and without eva- 
« - 0 - : . A 
. cuation, diminiſh the motions and powers of the human | 
. : * fb 1 8 ö 
ſyſtem, They are of different kinds, as they act more imme- | 
. | 7 . | 
diately upon the nervous or ſanguiferous ſyſtems; and we are | 
| - . * — 
to treat of them accordingly under the titles of Narcotics or 
. — 0 4 ; 
. — * | 
Refrigerants ; the former to be firſt conſidered here. 
v, ö 
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__ Of Naxcorics. Gl | 
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Tuxsz are the medicines which diminiſh the ſenſibility and 
irritability of the fyſtem, and thereby the motions and the 5 4 
powers of motion in it. They are commonly remarkable for | 
inducing that ceſſation of ſenſe and motion in which fleep 
conſiſts; and are therefore often named Soporiſe or Hypnotic 
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As their power and operation may be end ls far as to- 

extinguiſh the vital principle altogether, they form that ſer of 
ſubſtances which are properiyy,: and ſuch as twill be eee cal- 
eg the Foi iſonous.. 


1 
DE. , , 
Z = 
218 


As the powers of ſenſe and motion chiefly Apache upon gebe 
ſtate of the brain, ſo it has been commonly ſuppoſed that the 
medicines we treat of act primarily and eſpecially. upon that 
organ: but not to mention the objections that might be made 
to any hypotheſis that has been maintained on this ſubject; it 
will be enough to remark, that as the operation of narcotics: 
diminiſhes the motions and powers of motion, eſpecially. in the- 
parts to which they are immediately applied, and that they do- 
this in parts which are entirely removed from all connection 
with the brain; we muſt conclude, that their operation is upon 
75 matter i in common to the whole of the nervous A enpn 


To be more pk 6 on this cabje@,; ve aſſume the Hypotheſis 
we have before maintained, that there is a ſubtile elaſtic fluid. 
inherent in the medullary ſubſtance of the brain: and: nerves; 
upon the motions of which all ſenſe-and vital motions depend; 
and by which, therefore, motions are communicated from. every. 
one part to every other of the neryous ls TYRE. 


From many W it appears, | that the mobility of this. 
fluid may be more or leſs at different times; and particularly 
that it may be affeted in theſe reſpects by external bodies ap- 
plied to the nerves. Such then we conceive to be the opera- 
tion of narcotic medicines, that they diminifh. the mobility. of 

the nervous power, and in. a certain quantity can deſtroy that 
mobility altogether. This is in general the operation of nar- 
cotic ſedatives; but it ſuffers'yarious modifications, which, tho! 
| we 
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ve cannot clearly explain, we ſhall, in conſidering. the partle - 
cular. narcotics, rant to 8⁰ further &þan- hay been done 
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Arrzx this general idea of the operation of narcotics, it is to 
be remarked, that although their operation is, as we have ſaid, 
firſt and eſpecially on the nerves to which they are immediate- 
ly applied, they are very conſtantly at the ſame time communi- 

cated to other communicating neryes, more or leſs, - according 
to the number and ſenſibility of the nerves to which ne are 


firſt applied. 3 7 „ 


” * 


Tu moſt remarkable and frequent inſtance of this is in the 
application of narcotics to the internal ſurface of the ſtomach; 
where both the number and peculiar ſenſibility of the nerves give 
occaſion to a very extenſive widely diffuſed operation: for it is to 
be further remarked, that almoſt every application to a particular 
part is communicated more or leſs to the origin of the nerves or | 
common ſenſorium; from which, again, its operation is more or 
leſs communicated to the whole ſyſtem. 


From the accounts juſt now ery it will be obvious, that it 
is eſpecially and moſt commonly. from the operation of nar- 
cotics on the ſtomach, communicated to the brain, that general 
effects ſo readily appear in the whole ſyſtem: and it is accor- 
dingly theſe effects extending from the ſenſorium to the whole 
ſyſtem that have been OO: ended to in the operation of 


| narcotics. 


Bur it is proper to be more particular, and therefore to ob- 
ſerve, that the effects of our narcotics commonly and eſpecially 
firſt appear in thoſe functions in which the mobility of the Ner- 
Ee 2 vous 
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d Gals et „ Woch Andy of 4 thangey ther üs the 
animal functions, in the ceſſation of which ſleep conſiſts : and 


therefore it is that this is ſo commonly induced. 


Ar the ſame time, the effects appear alfo in the vital func- 
tions, ſo far, that the motions of theſe are weakened, and the 
frequency of their action rendered leſs ; and although this, 
from confiderations to be mentioned afterwards, may not con- 
ſtantly appear, there are however innumerable experiments 
which prove, that it is frequently, and even commonly, the 
eſſect of narcotics; 8 7:52 


Tux power of narcotics in dimin iſhing the mobility of the 
nervous power appears ſtill more conſiderably, and without am- 
biguity, in the natural functions. Thus, the activity of the ali- 


mentary canal, that chief organ of the natural functions, is al- 


ways diminiſhed by narcotics any how thrown into the body. 


- Anorur effed of narcotics relative to the natural functions, 


is the diminution and ſuſpenſion of all nn and of query 


excretion except that of ſweat. 


FROM all this it appears, that the operation of narcotics en- 
tends to every function depending upon the energy of the brain: 
with reſpect to which they ſhow a ſedative power; which, 
though various in its degree, and variouſly modified, borh by 


the different conditions of the narcotic and by the different 


conditions of the body to which it is applied, yet the effects are 


univerſally and directly ſedative. 


Tuna is however here 2 conſiderable difficulty occurring ; 
as it is to be particularly .remarked, that e inſtead of 


proving 


S. Is SEDANTIA. | nn - | 
Weg always ſedative, or dintinidiiog the action of the heart; J 5 
they often ſeem to be powerfully ſtimulant with reſpect to this, 588 3 
and in their firſt operation often increaſe the fore. and fre- 

Conn" of its wes: 5 

How ee in iy with our general ane, may RO 
explained, is difficult to ſay. Some have imagined, that in the 

ſame narcotic ſubſtance there is a ſtimulant as well as a ſedative 

matter: And that they have ſome foundation for this opinion, ap- 

pears from this, that the ſubſtance of the narcotic is acrid to the 

taſte, and when applied to the ſkin readily inflames it; and that Ye 
in wine, or other ardent fpirits commonly acting as narcotics, the 
ſtimulant matter is in ING co APR tiny be Gerl admitted. 


Bur on the other band; the direct Sede power is doubt- 

ful; as in many fabſtances the ſedative power appears in maſſes 

of ſo very ſmall bulk: and in that bulk the ſtimulant matter can 

hardly be m ſuch proportion as to ſtimulate the heart very „„ 
powerfully; as we know no other inſtance of a pure ſtimulant % 
that in the ſame bulk will have that effect, even when applied  *' 
to the ſtomach or in any other way to the body. Another con- bee > 
fideration may be alfo offered here. There is no ground to ſup- 

poſe, that where a ſtimulant and ſedative power are combined $8 
in the ſame matter, that, as frequently happens here, the ſtimu- 1 
lant power ſhould nnn, act before the ſedative. | 


To explain ebe the Rinwlant effets that often appear 

from the exhibition. of narcotics, it ſeems neceſſary to align - , _ ' 
ſome other cauſe than the direct ſtimulant power of the ſub- e 
ſtance applied; and it appears to be that reſiſtance and conſe- | 
quent activity, which the animal 'ceconomy is ſuited to oppoſe 

to ent e that has a tendency to hurt it. 

- bed Tus 
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Tu IS power, as we have ſaid before, is i known in the F 
ſchools of phyſic, under the title. of the Vis Conſervatrix et 
Medicatrix Nature ; which, however difficult to explain, muſt, 
as a general law of the animal ceconomy, be admitted as a mat- 
ter of fact, as we have above, on the ſubject of nnn en- 


deavoured to prove very fully, 


Wr have no doubt that it might be fairly employed here, to 
account for the ſtimulant effects which ſo often appear upon the 
exhibition of narcotics; which are indeed very often evident and 
conſiderable; but they do. not imply any directly ſtimulant 
power in the narcotic ſubſtance, as they can be ſo well ac- 
counted for by conſidering them as indirect ſtimulants, in the 
manner we have both here and above explained. 


1 wilt only add one other illuſtration on this ſubject. It is 
frequently the effect of narcotics to excite that delirium which 
is well known under the name of Ebriety or Drunkenneſs. This 
often appearing with the ſame circumſtances that are aſcribed 
to a ſtimulant power, has been frequently ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from a ſtimulus applied to the. brain: And it is true that it does 
in ſome meaſure depend upon the. ſtimulant operation which 
here takes place in the manner we have explained: but were it 
proper here, it might be ſhown by the laws of the animal cco- 
nomy, that a ſtimulus is commonly inſufficient ; and that it is 
only by the concurrence of a ſedative power that the ſymptoms 
of ebriety, produced by the exhibition of narcotics, can be ac- 


counted for, . Sets ra 


Wu conclude therefore upon the whole, that the operation of 
narcotics is always directly ſedative. But before we proceed to 
illuſtrate this in particulars, it will be proper to take notice of 


a circumſtance that relates to the operation of ſedatives in ge- 


Gir / 
neral. Wich ele to them, it is to be od; Hae when © 
ſedatives thrown into the body do not prove abſolutely mortal, 
their. operation is of a certain duration only ; and therefore, 
after a certain time, or at leaſt ſooner or later, according to 
circumſtances, it entirely ceaſes, or at an chat its effects are 
greatly ee regs FT | nth} 


1 
1 


* - 


Ir is in phi udace ort this that, en for . purpoſes of me- 
dicine, it is neceſſary that the effects of narcotics be continued. 
This can only be done by a repetition in due time of the ſedative : 
and upon ſuch occaſions it is found, that the law of the ceconomy, 
by which all impreſſions which do not excite to action by repeti- 
tion become weaker, here takes place; and therefore that, in the 
repetition of narcotics, the impreſſion, that is, the doſe, muſt be 
made ſtronger than before. This happens very conſtantly in the 
repetition of narcotics; and to perſons acquainted with the: 
powers of cuſtom, -affords an argument, that in moſt inſtances 
thoſe narcotĩcs act by 1 mie rather than bed their 


Rimulant IS me | 1 


— 


Tuis ceaſing of the effects of narcotics is dimeulr to explain 
and to do it, we muſt take notice that it is connected with a 
queſtion occurring with reſpect to natural fleep, which is, Whe- 
ther this, after it has taken place for ſome time, always ceaſes: 
from ſtimuli applied? or if it ceaſes ſpontaneouſly upon the ſy- 
ſtem being reſtored to the ſtare in which it was before the cauſes: 
of ſleep were applied? The latter account will be adopted by 
thoſe who ſuppoſe the nervous fluid to be a ſecretion that may 
be exhauſted and again reſtored and ſupplied, But this 4s a ſup» 
poſition ſo improbable, that believe few maintain it at preſent: 
and if fo, the queſtion returns to ſay, How the ſtate of the ner. 
vous. fluid, either when natural ſleep has ſubſiſted for ſome time, 

ar 
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or FOR it has been artificially induced by nen roqurns.c or 
is n to its — condition | 3 | 


ee it nay be diGcult 1 to alive when phyſical « or 
mechanical. condition the different ſtates of ſleep and waking 
conſiſt in, it is highly probable that theſe two ſtates do truly al- 
ternate with each other. That the ſtate of waking does neceſ- 
ſarily induce the ſlate of ſleep, will be readily admitted; and it 

is equally probable that a certain time of ſleep does not only 
take off the ſtate of ſleep, but does alſo induce the condition 
neceſſary to the waking ſtate. If this is admitted with regard 
to natural fleep, it will be readily allowed that the ſame means 
will alſo operate on the ſtate induced by waren, and will 


ann at n 1 an . to it. 


f 1 Y 
Tuer are the confidamaitns I can offer with reſpect to Se- 
datives in general: and what might be further attempted in this 
way will appear more properly from what is to be ſaid of the 
particular ſubſtances to be treated of under this title. And 
I begin. with the conſideration of that ſedative, which of all 
others ate been the moſt ages in medicine. | | | 


= 


% 


PARTICULAR NARCOTICS. 


Or1vM. 


Tn1s is procured by various means, from a ſpecies of poppy, 
which has properly got for its. trivial name that of Papaver 
Somniferum. The botanical hiſtory of this plant, and the vari- 
ous means of procuring opium from it, have now been deſcribed 
in ſo many different books, that it is by no means neceſſary to 
repeat them here, or to determine by which of them the opium 

Fe 5 of 
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of our ſhops is particularly obtained ; and I omit more readily any 


power, they do not give a medicine of different qualities and 


we ſhall now proceed to conſider that quality as it is found in 


the __ common in our __ 


In the firſt place, we ſhall e its operation and effects 
as in general with reſpect to the animal ceconomy; and after- 
wards conſider how theſe eſſects are varied and modified by the 
circumſtances of particular diſeaſes in_ which they are em- 


ployed. | | 5 


Tux general effects of opium are very much the ſame with 
thoſe mentioned already as in common to narcotics; and indeed 
theſe were chiefly taken from the example of opium, though 
a more particular conſiderat ion may ſtill be proper here. 


% 


Tux general effect of narcotics, and perhaps every particular 


effect that has been taken notice of, we ſuppoſe to depend on 
the power of theſe ſubſtances in diminiſhing the mobility, and 
in a certain manner ſuſpending the motion, of the nervous fluid. 


Tunis we proſecute therefore more particularly with reſpect 
to opium; and the operation of this that ſeems firſt to be taken 
notice of, is its power of inducing nen 

Tunis is a ſtate of the animal azconomy which ſpontaneouſly 
occurs in man, and perhaps in all other animals in their natural 
and healthy ſtate, once in the courſe of every diurnal — 


of the ſan. 


Ix man, in whom only we are particularly concerned, it is 
Vol. II. „ variouſly 


accounts of theſe, as it ſeems ſufficiently probable, that though 
they may give ſubſtances of different degrees of purity and 
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variouſly modified; but in its moſt natural and complete tate, 
it conſiſts in a total ceffation of the exerciſe of all ſenſation 
and thought, and conſequently of all intellectual operation; and 
at the ſame time therefore of all exerciſe of volition, and of the 
motions of the ſyſtem depending upon this. 


As we take it here for granted, that all exerciſe of ſenſe and 
voluntary motion depend upon the motion of the nervous fluid 
to and from the brain, we conclude that fleep confiſts in a ſu- 
fpenſion of theſe motions. The cauſes of this ſuſpenſion have 
been variouſly aſſigned ; but it does not appear-neceffiry to con- 
ſider theſe ſeveral opinions here, as we ſuppoſe it to be demon- 
ſtrated elſewhere that ic depends upon the nature of the nervous 

fluid itſelf, diſpoſed to. the alternate ſtates of torpor and mo- 
a VICE 


WHaT is the phyſical or mechanical condition of the nervous 
fluid in theſe different ſtates, we do not pretend to explain; but 
it ſeems to be enough for our preſent purpoſe: to ſay, that opi- 
um produces the ſame ſtate that occurs in natural ſleep. As in 
this, therefore, the motions from the extremities of the nerves 
to the ſenſorium ceaſe, we can-readily underſtand how opium, 
producing this ſtate, can produce a ceſſation of all ſenſe of pain 
or other irritation arifing from any part of the ſyſtem. 


Ar the ſame time, as in ſleep the exerciſe of will and every 
motion from the brain to the other parts of the ſyſtem entirely 
ceaſe ; ſo opium ean ſuſpend every motion from the brain into the 
voluntary organs, whether the motions in theſe appear in the 


7 foruy of amen. 


Bor not only do theſe powers of opium appear in the animal 
functions; but in ſo far as the other motions of the ſyſtem de- 
| pend, 


Cray. VI. | 1 E D ANT 1 K. ? 


pend, as I preſume they do, on the conſtant energy of the brain, 
opium certainly diminiſhes the force of this, and thereby di- 


miniſhes, and to x certain _ 3 all the vital and na- 
mow fincHous. | „ 


To . the analogy of We ſleep with FUR ined 
by opium, it is proper to obſerve, that natural fleep occurs more 


or leſs readily as the cauſes producing it have been greater or 
| leſs; and chiefly therefore according to the labours of the pre- 
ceding day: but more certainly if thoſe irritations commonly 


ariſing from the exerciſe of the functions, or from external im- 
preſſions, are more completely abſent; and particularly thoſe 
of the former kind, ariſing from interrupted digeſtion, from the 


earneſtneſs of mental occupations, and from the increaſed action 


of the ſanguiferous ſyftem. 


Mak IN allowance for theſe circumftances, the occurrence of 


fleep is very much under the government of a periodical revo- 


lution which the ſyſtem is ſubjected to: and under the influence 
of this, it may occur at its uſual period, though the labours of 
the preceding day may have been much leſs than uſual; and it 
will only be prevented by ſome of the irritations juſt now men- 
tioned, or others prevailing in the ſyſtem. 


Wu fleep occurs in ſpite of the circumſtances that have a 
tendency to prevent it, it will be broken by thoſe irritations, 
that is, by the cauſes of watching frequently intervening ; or if 
theſe do not proceed ſo far as to excite watching, they may 
render the ſleep incomplete, by produeing only a partial inter- 
ruption of thought: and as this exerciſe of thought, when it 
is partial only, muſt be irregular, ſo it muſt produce that i inco- 


horent and inconſiſtent thinking which we call dreaming. 
„ ACCORDING 
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AcconDInG to the degree of che cauſes, dreams may be mild, 
and perhaps agreeable; or, according to the violence of their cau- 
ſes, they may be more turbulent, and with more emotion produced. 
It appears that, even from moderate cauſes, they are different, and 
prove either cheerful or gloomy according to the tone of mind 
prevailing in the perſon affected; but why, from violent cauſes, 
9 are generally of the frightful kind, I cannot explain. 


sven are the different ſtates of natural ſleep: 20 when it is 
over the eſſects of it are alſo different, while there is either a 
ſenſe of - eaſe from all the irritations which the ſyſtem was af- 
fected with before, and when the ſleep is ſaid to be refreſhing, 
or there remains ſome of thoſe irritations that had diſturbed their 
fleep, and therefore give a deſire of its continuance, 


WHETHER, Without any ſuch irritations, the ſtate of ſleep does. 
not give a diſpoſition to its continuance, I leave my ſpeculating 
readers to conſider : But, however they may determine, it will not 
affect the propoſition I maintained above, that the ſtate of ſleep 
indaces the ſtate fit for watching; ſince it is evident that a ſtate 
of ſleep ſubſiſting for ſome time induces a ſtate of the ſyſtem 
more ready to be aſſected by ſtimuli of all kinds. 


ANALOGOus to theſe different ſtates of natural ſleep, and of 
its conſequences, are the ſtates induced by opium. If the ſyſtem 
is tolerably free from irritation, opium induces a ſleep which 
would not have ſpontaneouſly occurred. Even though ſome ir- 
ritations ſhould prevail, if theſe be moderate, opium, by dimi- 
niſhing ſenſibility, may induce ſleep, and will do it more or leſs 
according to the doſe employed. In ſome caſes, though the 
power of the doſe employed may not be ſufficient to induce 
fleep, it may be able to take off, or at leaſt to diminiſh, the cau- 

2 ſes 


ſes of reſtleſſneſs which had prevailed, an 6b give a tran- 
quillity that, ſubſiſting for ſome time, is is often found equal to 
neee . ũÜLl.. A & 1:6 


Ciba are, hes; caſes in which the irritations of the 
ſy ſtem are too ſtrong to be overcome by the force of any mo- 
derate doſe of opium; and in fuch caſes no fleep is produced, 
and at the ſame time the conflict ariſing between the ſtimulant 
irritations and the ſedative power of opium, gives a farther ir- 
ritation to the ſyſtem, which is often very hurtful to it. Such how- 
ever is the force of the ſedative power of opinm in inducing ſleep, 
that if the doſe be large it will overcome very ſtrong irritations ; 
and it is to be remarked, that the conflit juſt now mentioned 
often ariſes from the dofe of opium being too ſmall, and when a 
larger would have prevailed over the irritations more entirely. 


Tux management of this, which is often a difficult matter in 
practice, muſt be directed by the nature of the irritations pre- 
vailing. It appears, that when the irritations are primarily 
and eſpecially applied to the brain, and not at all to the ſangui- 
ferous ſyſtem, the force of opium may be employed very free- 
ly, and to any extent, and in a large doſe will always either take 
off the irritation entirely, or at leaſt for ſome time ſuſpend its 
operation; and from thence it appears, that in purely nervous 
caſes, opium may be War. es root in very large doſes with great 
fafety. 


Bur I have obſerved above, that narcotics, and particularly opi- 
um, 1n its firſt operation, often irritates the ſanguiferous fyſtem, 
and excites the force of the circulation. And, however we may 
diſpute about the cauſes of this, the fact is certain, and that this 
in a certain degree gives opium the powers of a cordial and ex- 

hilarant. 
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ä kilarant. On this occaſion, it is to be obſerved, that though the 
action of the ſtimulant ſhould not entirely prevent the ſedative 
power, it often puts it off for ſome time, to give what we may 

call the intermediate ſtate of ebriety; which, according to the 
balance between the ſtimulant and ſedative power, may appear 
more or leſs, or may ſubſiſt for a longer or ſhorter time, and 


may therefore more particularly explain the operation of opium 
in diflerent perſons and caſes. | | 


Taz confideration of the ſtimulant power of opium will par- 
ticularly explain why, in perſons in whom the ſtimulant power 
is conſiderable, the effects of a moderate doſe of opium, inſtead 
of inducing ſleep, may, by the increaſed action of the heart, ap- 
pear to prevent it; and this probably may alſo be a frequent cauſe 
of opium's not inducing ſleep. It will alſo be obvious, that in any 
caſe when the irritations already prevailing in the ſyſtem, and 
preventing ſleep, depend upon an increaſed action of the heart 
and arteries, the addition of the ſtimulus of opium, more ready 
to take place in ſuch caſes, muſt certainly prevent ſleep, with 
all the bad conſequences of the conflict above mentioned. In 
many caſes, however, the ſedative power does prevail, and at 
length induces fleep; the ſtate of which fleep and its effects 
may be underſtood from what is ſaid above. | 


Ir the ſedative power of opium prevails not only over the ge- 
neral energy of the brain, but alſo over its exertion in increa- 
ſing the action of the heart, the effects upon the whole may per- 
haps be ſalutary; but if the irritation of the heart either conti - 
nues after the action of the opium has ceaſed, or be then, from 
that very action, more eaſily renewed, the effects may certainly 
be pernicious. | 


Ir 
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IT appears clearly, that the ſtimulant and ſedative powers of 
opium operate at one and the ſame time; and in no inſtance 
more remarkably than in that of opium proving powerfully ſu- 
dorific. The increaſed action of the heart, however excited, 
has a tendency to produce ſweating ; ; 'but every body knows 
that it is difficult to produce ſweating by the power of medi- 
eines purely ſtimulant, and at all times opium has been found 
to be the moſt effectual of all ſudorifics. This by ſome may be 
aſcribed entirely to its ſtimulant power; but it is highly pro- 
bable that the ſedative power, concurring at the ſame time, by 
relaxing the extreme veſſels, renders the ſweating : a more cer- 
tain effect, and more conſiderable in its degree. 


ARE not the ſweatings which often occur in natural ſleep, 
and particularly the colliquative ſweat in hectics, analogous to 
this, as depending upon an irritation and weakneſs of the ex- 
treme veſſels concurring together? | 


/ 
Ll 


Beroxe I finiſh the operation of opium in general, it is pro- 
per for me to conſider what changes it may produce in the ſtate 
of the fluids. It has been very commonly imagined that opium 
rarefies the bloed ; but I can find no foundation for this. In 
many inſtances it produces its effects on the nervous ſyſtem 
while it is yet in the ſtomach, and before it can be ſuppoſed to 
have reached the maſs of blood, and often before it appears to 
increaſe the action of the heart. But even ſuppoſing ſome por- 
tion of it to be introduced into the blood-veſſels, whilſt it is 
not alleged that it acts as a ferment, we truſt to the general. 
principle, that no kind of matter applied in ſmall proportion. 
can have any conſiderable eſſect upon the mixture of a much 
larger maſs. 
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By an argument therefore 2 priori, I conclude that. opium 
does not rarefy the blood. It is, however, alleged as a fact that 
it does ſo; but we maintain that the ſymptoms which are fup- 
poſed to be in proof of this may be owing only, or entirely, to 
the increaſed action of the heart and arteries, which will often 
give ſuch appearance without any change in the ſtate of the 
blood. And if it be further alleged, that after the uſe of opi- 
ates the veſſels are found in a more turgid ftate, we are ready 
to admit the fact, but are diſpoſed to impute this to the flower 
motion of the blood in that caſe produced, by the weaker ac- 
tion of the extreme veſſels giving occafion to the accumulation 
of it in the larger; and that this will appear eſpecially in the 
veſſels of the head, and in the ſyſtem of the vena portarum; 
in both of which the blood is more liable to . in every 
caſe of languid circulation. | 


Wirn reſpect to this fluidity of the blood in conſequence of 
the frequent uſe of opium and other narcotics, we may admit 
the fact; but we ſuppoſe it to be in conſequence of a ſtate of 
the circulation rather than of the effect of mixture: The expe- 
riments adduced in proof of the latter opinion being made on 
blood drawn out of the veſſels, and with ſuch a proportion of 
mixture as cannot by any means be applied to them while they 
are in circulation, and therefore that ſuch experiments do not 
- afford any concluſion. : 


HAviNG now conſidered the effects of opium upon the human 
ſyſtem more generally, I proceed, in the next place, to conſi- 
der how theſe general effects are ſuited to the circumſtances of 
particular diſeaſes: And firſt, G1 its employment in continued 
fevers. 


Tur 
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Tan nature of continued fevers was, in n times, little 5 0 


underſtood by phyſicians ; and I flatter myſelf that ] have ſome- 
what advanced the ſtate of our knowledge on this ſubject, though | 
# muſt allow that there are ſeveral circumſtances of continued 
fevers not yet ſufficiently explained and underſtood. For the 
general dodrine, ſo far as I haye been able to deliver it, I muſt 
refer the reader to my other writings, and muſt confine myſelf 


here to thoſe parts of the doQrine which relate to the uſe of o- 


* 
% 


pium in continued fevers. 


To this dh we are Aiſpoſed to think pole almoſt all our 


continued fevers ariſe from contagion, or from certain corrup- 


tions of human effluvia proving ſuch; and it is highly pro- 
bable that thoſe contagions, or matters ſimilar to them, act as 
ſedative powers, and, applied to the human body, produce a de- 
bility, which both induces the fever and ſubſiſts through the 
whole courſe of it, proving the circumſtance from which the 
danger of the fever chiefly ariſes. In this view of the matter, 
opium, as. a ſtimulant-to the heart and arteries, may be confi- 
dered as a principal remedy in feyers; and as ſuch we are diſ- 
poſed, with the moſt part of our preſent practitioners, to con- 
fider it: But that it is univerſally ſuch, and in every circum- 
ſtance of fever proper, we are very far from uo rp | 


In very many of the 1 of this climate, chown appears in 
the beginning of them to be more or leſs of an inflammatory 
diatheſis in the ſyſtem ; and during this ſtate I hold, and have 
often ſeen, the uſe of opium to be extremely hurtful, It does 


not then either induce ſleep or relieve pain, but aggravates the 


inflammatory ſymptoms, and often determines to ee if in- 
W which prove afterwards fat _ 


- 
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In different fevers this inflammatory ate | is in different de- 
grees, and of different duration. In ſome caſes of the moſt 
powerful contagions, it may appear very little, and ſuch caſes. 
may very poſſibly admit the early uſe of opium; but in- moſt 
of the caſes in which cold fo frequently concurs in the produc- 
tion of the fever, we ſuppoſe that ſuch inflammatory ſtate com- 
monly ſubſiſts for the firſt week of the diſeaſe ;: and therefore, 
for that ſpace-of time, we hold opiuin to be a dangerous, and 


at leaſt an ambiguous remedy. 


As the diſeaſe adyances, the inflammatory ſtate generally dif. 
appears in the ſecond week, and the ſymptoms of debility be- 
come more evident. In this condition opium may be employ- 
ed, and more or leſs as the ſymptoms of debility aud irritation: 
are more diſtinaly apparent; but even in this ſecond ſtage, it is. 


an ambiguous remedy; and if it increaſes delirium, and does 
not readily induce ſleep, it may be very hurtful, and. is there- 


fore to be employed with great caution. 


In this advanced ſtate of fevers, there is a circumſtance which 
occurs that we are aſſured of as a fact, though we cannot 
well explain it. The cauſe of fevers gives an irritation to the 
brain, which is not of the inflammatory kind, but produces con- 
vulſive motions of the limbs to a conſiderable degree; and to this 
irritation it is that we impute the ſubſultus tendinum ſo much 
taken notice of as occurring in the advanced ſtate of fevers. 


Tus ſame irritation alſo. frequently produces a delirium; 
which, as not of the phrenetic and inflammatory kind, we name 
the Maniacal. To remove theſe effects. of irritation J find o- 
pium to be a ſovereign remedy; and it may not only be em- 
ployed freely, but muſt commonly be given in large doſes, and 


theſe alſo repeated every eight hours, unleſs ſleep and a remiſ- 
4 ſlion 
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fi6n of che convulſive motions and delirium ſhall allow of long- 


er intervals. For ſome time, however, in the advanced ſtages 


of fever, though theſe ſymptoms, by the uſe of opium, may 


be much abated, they are liable to recur, unleſs they are ob- ; 


viated ” me TORO: of the en, 


fevers that on this occaſion requires to be taken notice of. 
Though the moſt part of our fevers ariſing from contagion may 
have little general inflammatory ,diatheſis accompanying them, 


and be on the contrary attended with much debility, there occurs 


however, from cauſes not eaſily aſfigned, ſome topical inflamma- 
tion of the brain, which has frequently appeared upon diſſection, 


after fevers of the moſt nervous or putrid kind, Theſe topical 


inflammations, and the delirium depending upon them, do not 
admit of opium, and all their ſymptoms are much aggravated 
by it. The exiſtence,, however, of ſuch topical inflammation, 
is not always eafily aſcertained; and ſome ſuffuſion of the eyes 
is not always a certain proof of it: but we can give no better 
directions for the management of this matter than thoſe given by 
Sir John Pringle with reſpect to the uſe of wine in the jail fever. 


- 


Turexe is ſtill moths circumſtance in the advanced ſtage of 


Tuksk are the remarks I have to offer on the ule of opium in 


continued fevers. Many are more fond of a more free uſe of it 
than had been common before, and have believed that this was 
int reduced by a certain noted teacher and author; but I aſſert, 
that I myſelf was the firſt who freely and largely employed o- 
pium in fevers, under certain reſtrictions indeed, which, neglec- 
ted by other practitioners, have occaſioned much miſchief. 
Ix the cure of intermittent fevers, opium, or ſome of thoſe 
compoſitions of which it was the chief ingredient, were very much 
| mes by the ancients ; but ſince the uſe of Peruvian bark 
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has been esd, opium has been leſs employed, and only by 
perſons who were prejudiced againſt the bark. Mr Bexrar of 
the Academy of Sciences, without knowing any thing of what 
had been done before, has endeavoured. to recommend the uſe 
of opium; but without ſhowing any underſtanding of the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, or of the remedy he propoſes to be employed. 
He has. been therefore, ſo far as I know, little followed OE 


* practitioners ſince that time. 


To judge properly of its uid, we muſt attend to the nature of 
the diſeaſe, which I hope is better underſtood now than it was 
before. It appears to me clearly, that the recurrences of the 
paroxyſms of intermittent fevers depend upon the recurrence of 
a ſtate of debility, -and that this is to- be prevented either by the 
uſe of tonics or ſtimulants, which may excite. the action of the 
| heart and arteries, and ſupport that excitement till the om 
of acceſſion is over. 


For this purpoſe, various means of exciting fever and ſweat have 
been employed]; and there is perhaps no medicine that can be more 
eſſectually employed for that purpoſe than opium. It appears. 
that Dr BozryuAavg's ſudoriferum antipyreticum rarofallens de- 
rived its chief virtue from the two grains of opium which it 
contained, and which determined it to act as a ſudorific. Opium 
alone has been employed, by being given an hour or two before 
the time of acceſſion, and has preyented the return of a fit 
without exciting ſweat, and merely as a ſtimulus and antiſpaſ- 
modic; but the conſequences of this, as marked by Baron 
SToRcK and others, have been ſometimes bad: and it ſeems, 
that the ſafe and more certain practice will be, to direct opium 


to operate by ſweating. 
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Wr need hardly ſay here, that almoſt every priiirichies has . 
found it uſeful to join opium to Peruvian bark, or other tonics, | 208 
in the cure of intermittents. Not only in correcting the pur- 
gative quality of the bark, or other tonics which ſometimes take 
place, but even where no ſuch purgative quality is to be appre- 
hended, we are certain that a certain quantity of opium, joined 
with the bark, makes it fit eaſier upon the ſtomach than with 
certain perſons it would otherwiſe do; and that a portion of it, 
joined with two or three doſes of the bark, which are given im- h 5 
mediately before the time of acceſſion, enables it, in leſs quantity | - 
than it would ee do, to prevent the return of paroxy ſins. | | 


A PARTICULAR ule of the bark in intermittents has not long 
ago been propoſed and practiſed by Dr Liv of Haſlar, which 
is the giving opium in the time of the hot ſtage of the pa- e 
roxyſms. As I have had no experience of this practice, I can- . 
not either recommend it, or offer the ſuſpicions I have of its 


being improper. 


Wx proceed, in the next place, to conſider the uſe of opium 
in inflammatory diſeaſes, in which the practitioners of almoſt 
all ages have declared it to be hurtful ; and we ſhould be much 
furpriſed if any perſon engaged in practice for any length of 
time had not found it frequently to be ſo, The reaſon of it is alſo 
obvious; for, if inflammatory diſeafes conſiſt in an increaſed 
action of the heart and arteries with a phlogiſtic diat heſis, which 
cauſes and ſupports this increaſed action, it is highly probable 
that every ſtimulus applied to the ſyſtem muſt do the ſame, and 
thereby aggravate the diſeaſe ; but opium, on many occaſions, 
as we have ſaid already, is a ſtimulant power; and whoever de- 
nies this, as ſome in writing have done, appears to deny and 

miſrepreſent facts admitted by every body elſe. For my part, I 
| _ conclude 
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. conclude with the utmoſt confidence, -that opium, in general, 
is hurtful in all inflammatory diſeaſes, and diſpoſed to increaſe 
the phlogiſtic diatheſis of the ſyſtem ; and as all practitioners 
are agreed that blood- letting affords the moſt effectual means 
for the cure of that diatheſis, ſo we are perſuaded of the propriety 
of Dr YoonG's general rule, that opium is improper in all thoſe 
caſes in which blood-letting is neceſſary. 


Bur I muſt allow, as he does, that there may be exceptions, 
or circumſtances in certain inflammatory diſeaſes, that may ad- 
mit, or perhaps require the uſe of opium, Such are thoſe caſes 
in which the inflammatory ſtate ariſes from irritation in a par- 
ticular part producing ſpaſm and ſupervening inflammation. 
Thus, in caſes of jaundice, I have found a biliary ſtone, in paſ- 
ſing the biliary ducts, give-ſuch an irritation as to produce a 
conſiderable degree of inflammatory ſtate in the ſyſtem ; and 
though I have found it neceſſary, for moderating this, to em- 
ploy blood-letting, yet, as I conſidered the paſſage of the ſtone 
to be chiefly interrupted by a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the 
ducts, I have employed opium for taking off this with great 
advantage. 


S1MILAR- circumſtances have frequently occurred in the caſe 
of urinary calculi paſſing the ureters, in which I have found it 
neceſſary to employ opium and blood-letting at the ſame time, 


In like manner, as opium is uſeful in moderat ing excretions; 
ſo where the irritation occaſions an increaſe of theſe excre- 
tions, which is attended with affeQions which irritate the whole 
ſyſtem, opium becomes eſpecially uſeful. Hence it becomes ſo 
generally uſeful in catarrhal affections, and the cough attending 
them; and probably it is this analogy that has brought the uſe 

.of 
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of opium to be frequently employed in pneumonic inflamma- 
tions. It is poſſible that there may be caſes of ſuch inflamma- 
tions wherein-the opium may be more uſeful in taking off the 
cough, than hurtful by aggravating the inflammatory ſtate of 
the ſyſtem: but I have hardly met with ſuch caſes; and even in 
the recent ſtate of catarrhs from cold, I have found the early 
uſe of opium manifeſtly hurtful: and in caſes of pneumonie in- 
flammation I have always found it to be very much ſo, if exhi- 
bited before the violence of the diſeaſe had-been moderated by 


repeated AL cars. 0 


Wurn that indeed has been done, I have found the opium 
very uſeful in quieting the cough ; and l have hardly ever found 
it hurtful. by ſtopping expectoration. It may ſuſpend this for 
ſome hours; but if the glands-of the bronchia have been duly 
relaxed by bleeding and bliſtering, the expectoration after the 
uſe of opiates always returns with-more advantage than before, 
The mucus which had iſſued before had been poured out from 
the follicles in an acrid ſtate; but, by being made to ſtagnate, 
it becomes milder, and is diſcharged i in what the ancients cal- 
led a Concocted State, with more relief to the lungs.. 


ALTHOUGH we are well perſuaded that opium, when it does 
not-procure ſweat, is always hurtful in inflammatory diſeaſes ; 
yet I am ready to admit, that when it is directed to procure 
ſweat, it may be ſo managed. as to take off the inflammatory 
diſpoſition of the ſyſtem, and thereby to. cure the moſt part of 
inflammatory. affetions. This we certainly learn from the pre- 
ſent practice in acute rheumatiſm, which is often cured by a 
| ſweat excited by Dover's powder. We conſider the diſeaſe to be 

purely of the inflammatory kind, and attended with every mark 
of inflammatory diſpoſition ; and therefore, when opium, in this 


diſeaſe, is given for the 1 only of relieving pain and giving 
ſleep, , 
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fleep, we have found it conſtantly hurtful; but we have always 
found, that ſweating with Dovur's powder was the moſt effec- 
tual means of taking off the whole of the diſeaſe. 


Brronr diſmiſſing the 0 50 the uſe of opium in 
inflammatory diſeaſes, I muſt obſerve that there is a certain 
ſtate of theſe in which I Judge it to be not only admiſſible, but 
often very uſeful. This is in the ſuppurating ſtate of inflam- 
mation; and, as ſoon as a determination to this has taken place, 
we ſuppoſe the phlogiſtic diatheſis of the ſyſtem to be very much 
taken off, and therefore that the pain of ſuppuration may be 


ſafely relieved by opium, as we are at the ſame time perſuaded | 


that opium promotes the proceſs of ſuppuration. 


Tux next ſet of diſeaſes in which I am to take notice of the 
uſe of opium, are the Exanthemata: and I begin with obſer- 
ving, that as, in the whole of theſe it may be ſuppoſed there is 
an acrimony diffuſed over the whole ſyſtem, and giving ſome 
irritation to it; ſo we are of opinion, that opium, by modera- 
ting this irritation, may in general be uſeful, and that therefore 
it is often more admiſſible than their other circumſtances might 


ſeem to allow. 


Bor, to be more particular, the uſe of opium in the ſmall- 
pox has, ſince the time of SYDENHAM, been very much ſpoken 
of. In the inflammatory ſtate of the eruptive fever, I have al- 
ways found opium to be hurtful ; but as ſoon as the diſeaſe has 
taken a determination to ſuppuration, I have always found it 
employed with advantage. As I had occaſion to practiſe in this 
diſeaſe long before the practice of inoculation became common 


” 


in this country, I always found the practice of Sypznnam, in 


giving an opiate once or twice a-day, to be extremely uſeful, 
eſpecially 


o 
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een vrhen, at the ſame time, much collivetels! was ads : 
vented by the uſe of laxative glyſters. Since the practice of 
inoculation became more common, and that by the ſeveral 
means employed few puſtules are produced, I hold the employ- 
ment of opiates to be unneceſſary and ſuperfluous z but when it 
happens, even after inoculation, that a numerous ſet of puſtules 
are produced on the face, I till hold the employment of opiates 
to be extremely proper: and when, either in conſequence of 
common infection or of inoculation, a confluent ſmall- pox is 
produced, which is always attended with a low and putrid fe- 
ver, I hold opium to be one of the moſt effectual means of ſup- 
porting the vigour of the ſyſtem, and of producing as much of 
a kindly ſuppuration as the nature of the diſeaſe will admit of. 
In ſhort, I hold opium to be a very uſeful medicine in various 
circumſtances of the ſmall- pox; but I would not aſſert its ab- 
ſolute utility to be ſo great as the late Dr de Hazn, fo his 

enmity to aten has been led to maintain. | 


# } ! 1 


"Tus affinity AT was 18 e 1 to 1 . ie 
the ſmal-pox and meaſles, formerly led practitioners to transfer 
the practice found uſeful in the one to that of the other; and I 
ſaſpe& that even Dr SYD8BNHAM was under this influence in re- 
commending ſo ee as dans has done the uſe of en in "mw | 
ROS + e le 7 8 


Tur 3 hn 1s purely, and fin THR an 1 
flammatory diſeaſe, with a ſtrong tendency to pneumonic in- 
flammation; and I believe that the moſt part of praQtitioners, find 
blood - letting to be the moſt certain means of obviating the fatal 
conſequences of this diſeaſe. In many caſes therefore of meaſles, 
before bleeding had been duly employed, I have found opium to be 
not only ineſſectual, but manifeſtly hurtful. It is true indeed, 
Vol. II. 55 I that 


Fa 
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that the meaſles are very conſtantly attended with a cough, for 
Ry which the only certain remedy. is opium : and as this ſymptom 

is not only ſevere, but may be ſuppoſed to aggravate the diſeaſe, 

the practitioner has a ſtrong. temptation to employ opium; and 1 
am of opinion that it may be employed more freely than the in- 
flammatory nature of the diſeaſe might ſeem to admit of. I 
would however have practitioners, from what I have ſaid above 
on the uſe of opium in pneumonic inflammation, and now on 
the preſent ſubject, be as much as poſlible reſerved in the uſe of 
opium in the meaſles, till the violence of the inflammatory ſtate 
be taken off by bleeding and other antiphlogiſtic meaſures. 


Wrrtz reſpect to the uſe of opium in other exanthemata, I 
have little to ſay. When the ſimple ſcarlatina, and even the 
ſcarlatina anginoſa, is purely inflammatory, without any ten- 
dency to a putrid fate, I judge opium to be an unneceſſary re- 
medy ; and when the ſcarlatina anginoſa is of the putrid kind, 
I am perſuaded that opium may be pernicious. 


Tu next order of diſeaſes to be taken notice of in which o- 
pium may be employed, is that of hamorrhagies, From the 
manifeſt power of opium in reſtraining evacuations, an analogy 
has transferred the uſe of it to hæmorrhagies, and both materia 
medica and practical writers have commended its uſe in ſuch 
caſes; but we are perfuaded that there is much fallacy in the 
reſtimonies that have been given of its good effets. We are well 
perſuaded, that every active hæmorrhagy is accompanied with 
a phlogiſtic diatheſis of the ſyſtem ; of which we have juſt now 
faid enough to ſhow, that in ſuch caſes opium is generally hurt- 
ful, and I have bad ſeveral occaſions in ative hzmorrhagies to- 
obſerve its being ſo. If opium therefore is ever admiſſible or 
uſeful in ſuch caſes, it muſt be in thoſe in which the hæmorrhagy 

; is 


„ | 
Cray. VL 8 E DANTIX 8 
is occaſioned and ſupported by a particular irritation; Thus, 

in a hzmoptyſis, where the blood comes up without coughing, 
or when the cough attending it only ariſes in conſequence” of 
blood being poured out into the bronchia, as in caſes of he- 
moptyſis from external violence, opium is of no (ſervice, and of- 
ten does harm. But there are caſes in which the hemoptyſis is 
occaſioned by coughing, and appears only in conſequence” of ä 
the returns of coughing: in n caſes ene n and hes WE 
been of n. 


In the mænorrhagia which happens to women who are not 
pregnant, I have not found opium of ſervice: but in the caſes 
of abortion and of child-bearing, the hæmorrhagy very often 5 
depends upon ſpaſmodic afſectious; in quieting of which opens | : 
my be 1 uſeful. | N | 


Tukxx is no diſeaſe in which opium has been more frequent. 
ly employed, or found more uſeful, than in catarrhal affections. - 
Theſe very often depend upon an-undue balance of the ſyſtem, 
that is, upon a languid perſpiration, neceſſarily producing a'more 
copious determination to the lungs; and this, as pouring out a 
mucus, is attended with much coughing. In many perſons this 
is habitual, or is readily renewed upon every ſlight application 
of cold; and in ſuch caſes and perſons opium is a ſovereign re- 
medy. Whenever, therefore, there is little fever and much 
coughing, it may be employed very freely, that is, in doſes 
which have ſedative effects without heating the ſyflem. The | 
peculiar delicacy and irritability which occurred in Dr G. | | - 1 
YouNs, does not allow of his experience beiog admitted in 
forming any general rules. Waka | | 
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d Watte 1 der now made relate eſpecially to habitual 
caintrlis; but there is a catarrh ariſing occaſionally only from 
230 a. ſtrong application of cold, almoſt always attended with a 
b- phlogiſtic diatheſis of the ſyſtem, and probably with a more or 
4 leſe inflammatory ſtate of the mucous glands of the bronchia. 

Such a diſeaſe is to be eured by blood - letting, and an antiphlo- 

giſtic regimen; and the early uſe of opium, by confirming the 

inflammatory ſtate, has proved very burtful. What I have faid 
above upon the management of the cough in caſes of pneumo- 
monic inflammation, is entirely applicable here, and ſhould cor- 

rect an abuſe 1 e been too common and 7 . 


Axnorrzx nen in which opium has bern wübeh em- 
Moyed, is the dyſentery ; the nature of which, till very lately, 
has been very little underſtood. If I am right in the pathology 
I have elſewhere endeavoured to eſtabliſh, it will be obvious, that 
if the preſent practice of the frequent uſe of gentle laxatives be 
the moſt eſſectual meaſure, it will be equally evident that opiates 
muſt be commonly hurtful ;-and notwithſtanding the urgency 
of pain, it is at beſt a very precarious remedy, and to be avoid- 
ed as much as. poſſible, This, however, ſeems now to be ſo well 
br” underſtood by our practitioners, that there is no occaſion for 

. | my meien longer on it here. | „ 


1 1 1 HAVE now conſidered the uſe of opium in all thofe caſes in 
which it is moſt nice and. difficult, that is, in all the various 
diſeaſes of the febrile kind; and with reſpe to others, our 


work. will be more Gre 


In the comatoſe diſeaſes, it is obvious that opium can hardly 
ſil Ne in any caſe be admiſſible. In ſome caſes of palſy, attended: 
ith convulſive motions, I have known it employed, and with 
ſucceſs, 


4 
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ſucceſs; in relieving theſe motions, but wanifeſtly, at the ſame 15 
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* ſpaſmodie ſymptoms, which may be, and for the moſt part 
are, relieved by opium. It is accordingly often employed, 


and it is not eaſily withheld from ſuch patients; but I have al- 
ways found the frequent nſe of opiates in theſe diſcaſes extreme- 


ts rag od Tn, 41%, 20622604 , ne . 


Ir is by ta the mobility of the energy „of the WO e- 


ſpecially in ſpaſmodic affections of an idiopathic kind, that opium 


has diſcovered its great powers. In the moſt violent and obſtinate 


diſeaſe of this kind, the tetanus, opium, though often inſuffi- 
cient, has however been the moſt effeQual remedy; and it ap- 


pears that, whatever other remedies have been propoſed and al- 
leged to be uſeful, hardly any of them have been fo but when 
opium was at the ſame time employed. But I ſay no more on 


this ſubject, as I expect the enquiries that the Societe Royale of 


Paris are now engaged in will give us ſome more light on this 


ſubject: and I muſt alſo refer to the works of that learned So- 


ciety for our beſt lnfiruction/c on the uſe of aten in the "_ 
n 


* irre n affections of the limbs, not accompanied 
with any ſtupor, and therefore not to be conſidered as epileptic, 


we have frequently found opium of ſervice; but it is not al- 


ways ſo: And as I cannot always in different caſes aſſign the 
cauſes, or diſtinguiſh them by different circumſtances; ſo I can- 


not determine the e in which it is en proper. 


Tugnz | is a alk which I think may be diſtinguiſbed Gon all 


others, 
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pl which is generally known under the title of Chorea Sti. 
Viti. Neither the pathology or practice in this diſeaſe is well 
agreed on among phyſicians ; and we cannot enter into the diſ- 
cuſſion here; but can ſay, from a good deal of experience, that 
opiates have been very generally uſeful in the cure of it. 


O this ſubject of convullive diſeaſes, the great queſtion with 

regard to the uſe of opium has occurted with reſpect to epilep- 
ſy ; and it has been variouſly determined by different authors. 
The pathology of the diſeaſe is in many reſpects obſcure; but 
we can clearly .enough perceive that it ariſes from different 
conditions of the ſyſtem ; and ſo far as we can diſcern and di- 
ſtinguiſh theſe, we may make ſome attempts towards aſcertain- 
ing in what caſes of epilepſy opium my, be n! and i in 
which it may be uſeful. 


\ 


To this purpoſe, we can obſerve that it may be produced by 
large hæmorrhagies, or other cauſes of great debility : but as I 
have hardly ever met with caſes of this kind, I cannot ſay how 
far opium may be uſeful in them. . | 


Mvcu more frequently do we meet with epilepſy connected 
with a plethoric ſtate of the ſyſtem : and in all ſuch caſes I am 
of opinion with the moſt part of practitioners, that opium is ex- 
tremely hurtful. So far does a plethoric ſtate appear to me to 
diſpoſe to this diſeaſe, that I am of opinion with Dr Cuegvns, 
that epilepſies have been more frequently cured by a low diet 
than by any other means. It is here to be obſerved, that epi- 
leptic fits very frequently occur from an occaſional turgeſcence 
of the blood in the veſſels of the brain: and from frequent 
trials, I know that opium will-not prevent ſuch fits, but if ex- 
| bibited will bring them on wich more violence. | 
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Taxv are the epilepſies ariſing from irritation applica: to the 
nervous ſyſtem in which opium promiſes to be uſeful ; and 
when the return of ſach fits are anywiſe periodical, or nearly ſo, 
opium given a little before the times of acceſſion,” has been 
often uſeful in preventing the recurrence, In many inſtances, 
however, the returns of epilepſy are irregular; and in ſuch 
caſes, the frequent uſe of opium, either by producing an oc- 
_ eaſional turgeſcence of the blood, or by enn ee d 
of the ſyſtem, is often very hurtful. 


As lance of epilepſy dependi ing upon irritation applies 
to the nervous ſyſtem, I conſider all thoſe depending upon an 
aura epileptica to be ſuch: and in ſeveral caſes of this kind, where 
the times of acceſſion could be foreſeen, and even when the 
fymptoms announcing, it had come on, [ have found PE an 
. remedy. 


Tux late Dr de HREN has given us what ſeems to be a ſingu- | 
hr caſe of epilepſy, as occurring only in the time of ſteep, and 
when the recurrence of the fits was prevented by avoiding ſleep: 
But at the ſame time this very diſeaſe was cured by the uſe 
of opium. This, as I have ſaid, may ſeem ſingular; but it is. 
not ſo much ſo. as might at firſt ſight appear : for perhaps the 
greateſt number of the caſes of epilepſy occur during the night, 
and during ſteep. In ſeveral ſuch caſes | have now Sy 
found an opiate, given at bed- time, prevent their return. J 


L nave thus treated of the uſe of opium in the en af- 
fections of the animal functions, and of thoſe of the vital; B 
have to mention only thoſe of the heart in palpitation, and 
thoſe of the . in n and a 


/ 
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nn is generally a ſymptomatic afeQion 3 and ſo 
ar as it depends upon ſpaſmodic affeQions, if the primary di- 


ſeaſe admits of opium, the dan of ro mT be cured 
by 1 1 | Ne wot der ities 


\ 
i 


* the ads of 6 when the Aiſeaſe depends as it the 


| Sons, upon occaſional - turgeſcence of the blood in the lungs, 


opium can hardly be employed with ſafety z but when it de- 
pends upon other irritations, and is purely of the ſpaſmodio 


kind, opium may be employed both to prevent and to moderate 
fits with great advantage. Even when the diſeaſe is of the ca- 
tarrhal kind, if it be fit to employ opium to relieye the cattarh, 
it may likewiſe be employed to relieve the aſthma depending 
upon it. But I muſt conclude by remarking, that in both the 


ſpaſmodic and catarrhal aſthma, I have frequently employed 
opium in moderating the diſeaſe; but have never found it to 
Oy an entire cure or! it. | 


Wore 4 to on Wee, we have to obſerve, that in 


the firſt ſtage of it, and eſpecially when that is attended with 


fever and difficulty of breathing, opium has always appeared to 
me very hurtful; but when the diſeaſe has ſubſiſted for ſome 
time, and is in what I call its ſecond ſtage, and when the fits 
come moſt frequently in the night-time, I have found opium of 
great uſe; and as I vader it has often contributed to put an end 
to the diſeaſe, 


Is the ſpaſmbdle affections affecting the natural functions, 
opium may ha ve much employment. In the pyrofis, frequent 
in this country under the name of the Water - braſh, and frequent 
in moſt countries of Europe, as a tranſitory illneſs, has been 


"90 taken notice of by phyſicians ; _ it is a painful diſorder; 
44 and 
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and a relief from i it is often denianded, We have found nothing „„ 
5 that gives that relief excepting opium; but this relieves o, „ 

the preſent fit, contributes W nd prerenting returns e 

of 1 it. 5 13 1 Lie FO | > 75 4. I OT D n 1 7 . 


In colic, the employment of. opium is not exactly agreed „ 
on. It will pretty certainly relieve the pain ſor ſome time; but 
if the colic has been brought on, or is attended by coſtiveneſ, ö 
it will certainly confirm the diſeaſe and interrupt the operation be. 
85 the purgatives, which are abſolutely neceſſary to the cure of ; 3 
„Opium, however, is certainly ſuited to the cure of eren 
ſaſinodie affection; and if it can be employed ſo as not to in- e 
terfere with the operation of purgatives, it may as an antiſpaſmo- 1 ITIOS 4 
dic even favour the operation of theſe, and contribute to the cure 
of certain caſes of colic. For this purpoſe, ſome praQitioners _ 
have exhibited the opium and the purgative at the ſame time . ET 
this has been ſeldom found to anſwer, and it has always appear- 
ed better, in the urgency of pain, to exhibit the opiate by it? 355 
ſelf; and in four, ſive, or ſix hours after, when the power of it 175 
was ſomewhat diminiſhed, to exhibit the purgative. In this 
manner of managing, it is commonly neceſſary to employ a 2 
purgative of a powerful kind; and one that commonly operates 1 
ſoon after its exhibition; and theſe confiderations will, on the „ 
one hand, exclude the employ ment of aloetics, and, on the other, i 
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recommend the oleum ricini. VVCVFFFFFCCCCCCCCCCTT(TTTTTTT 5 2 
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Ix affections of the alimentary canal, of a hature contrary tio 
chat of colic, that is, where the action of the canal is preter- | CHEE 
naturally increaſed, as in vomiting, cholera, and diarrhea, opi - Hs 2 
um is a more undoubted remedy. i OW et py (2g 77> OY — 
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rious nk and in many caſes cannot be cured by opium: | 

5 but the diſtinction of theſe caſes cannot be entered into here; 

Fes and I have only to obſerve, that there are more caſes of it than 

ES, is commonly — to be relieved i by opium n em- 
B earl | 


Ir is common with ucaitionern to . che opium by the 
mouth; and it is often in ſuch caſes immediately rejected again 
by vomiting, without having any effect in relieving the diſeaſe; 
which muſt always render the practitioner uncertain to what 
quantity it may be neceſſary to- repeat the opiate. In all ſuch 
caſes, when the vomiting is. not immediately ſtopped by the 
opiate given, and this is rejected by yomiting, it is extremely 
improper to repeat it in the ſame manner; and a much ſurey 
meaſure is to throw the opium, jomed with a ſmall bulk of a 
mild liquid, into the anus; and when thus thrown in, in ſuffi- 


cient quantity, it will as certainly ſtop the _ as if it had 
been thrown into the ſtomach itſelf, | 


In cholera, the employmem of opium, as directed by SyDEN- 
nan, is ſo well underſtood that we need not ſay any thing of ir 
here: and I go on to ſpeak of its uſe in diarrhcea, in which i it 

has not been. ſo frequent as as we judge it _ to be. ü 


„ 


IA As diarrhea ſeems ahways to depend upon a an \ increaſed ds 
of the inteſtines, ſo, except in a few ſingular inſtances in which 
opium proved purgative, we have found it very univerſally to have 
the powerof diminiſhing, and for ſome time ſuſpending, the ation 

; of the inteſtines; and therefore very univerſally-of uſe in the 

| diarrhoea. This indeed may ſometimes be a ſymptomatic affec- 
tion, and therefore not to be entirely cured by opiates; and 

ſometimes. the diſeaſe may depend. upon an acrimony which 
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tion is not very durable, it will not long interefere with the uſe 


cue. Vl. 1 D A 10 TI * „ 0 
moſt be 0 in order to che entire cure of che diſenſs; But Rf 
Kill in moſt caſes it ſeems to be ſafely employed: for as its opera - 


of other remedies that may be thought neceſſary; and it ſeldom 5, 


happens that the temporary ſuſpenſion of the diarrhoea is of any 
bad conſequence. In many caſes we have found purgatives to 
be very hurtful, and the diſeaſe to be more nmr ONO hid 


: the continued uſe of Gn wank alone. 
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ent is. no 5 :diſeaſe." in width « opimin kak big more Stearns 
17 ſpoken of as a remedy than in hyſteric affections; but there 


is nothing 1 —_ more e to treat For in a WTO man- 
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Tas term Hyſteria I would 1 lng) confine to the afſetion 


' which I have deſcribed under that title in my Firſt Lines; but 
moſt writers are diſpoſed to extend the meaning of it much far- 


ther, and to eyery unuſual feeling, or irregular motion, that 


ſeems to ariſe from a mobility of the nervous ſyſtem.” To give 
any due limits to this idea of hyſteric, 1 find beyond the reach 


of my ſkill,” and ſhall not attempt it here: and with reſpect to 


my preſent ſubject, can only ſay, that in hyſteria, as I would 


define it, and as generally affecting plethoric habits, and de- 


pending upon an occaſional turgeſcence of the genital ſyſtem, 1 
hold opium to be an e en and er a en re- 
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and irregular motions, not depending upon a plethorie ſtate, 
but manifeſtly upon .a mobility of the nervous ſyſtem, opium is 


a very certain remedy. Whenever therefore theſe ſymptorns 


e i in Feng it may be employed, though i it be difficult to ſet 
FRA 1i 2 the 
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be beaper * TOW uſe, | There ure caſes in which its tonic 
aud antiſpaſmodic powers muſt be frequently repeated; but it 


in to bè remarked, that herever that neeeſſity does not mani- 
foſtiy occur, the frequent uſe of it increaſes the mobility of the 


ſyſtem, and creates a ſeeming nerceſſity that readily induces a 
habit, which again, conſtantly nnd has a eee to de- 
ee e Wah odd ü e e 
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15 the 16 anita, and in the moſt vidlewe date of i it, 6 


bydrophobia, opium has been employed; but the experiments 
reported have not been ſo many as to fix our judgment on this 


ſubject: and for what may be ſaid upon it, I muſt refer my 
readers to the labours of the learned and induſtrious Societe 
Royale of Paris, who have taken much pains, and employed the 
moſt proper wenne for ning 55 ek; in this diſeaſe. 
1. data: he 1 of i is nice 3 1 0 
the appendix to WerrzR's Hiſtoriæ A poplecticorum, we have an 
account of mania being cured. by large doſes of opium; and 
it may be true: bot there is no ſuch account of thoſe caſes as 
might ſerve. to ſpecify their peculiar character, ſo as to enable 
us to ĩmĩtate the practice, whilſt we know pretty ca was 
ne eben PRs not aa, lle fame. 
HTS 1 - 762 . Meth EF ” 


5 In ſoveral 5 10 of. GS we 1 3 opium, 3 in 


ſome have found it uſeful in moderating the violence of the di- 


eaſe; but in other caſes we have found it manifeſtly hurtful : 
and we haye not had ſo many opportunities of treating the diſ- 
may be proper. We luppoſe there are. many. caſes of the diſcaſe 
depending upon an organic affection of the brain, in which no 
WW opium; but there. : are e 
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we may ſappoſe that ſuch caſes. 
cauſes of excitement without inflammation, we ſhould judge 
opium to be a promiſing remedy but probably it muſt, be 
"gre in larger doſes than we commonly exhibit, and 
in ſuch large doſes as BxuNAAD Huer actually employed. In 
ſome trials we have found it moderate the diſeaſe, and induce 


ſleep; but 1 have never puſhed ĩt ſo far as to obtain an entire 


of 
: 
1 


4 


proached ſo much to a phrenitis as to render the large uſe of 


cure, I ſuſpected that in many cafes the diſeaſe ap- 


opium very dangerous. We cannot indeed treat this ſub 


with ſo much precifion as were to be wiſhed ; but other prac- 


titioners ae more n of racer * eee 
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um is to be mentioned; and with reſpect to which our opinion 
will be expected: this is the venereal diſeaſe, in which of late 
opium has been very much ed, and with various ſucceſs, 
We do not think it neceſſary to give an account of the different 
facts reported, and of the differenc opinions entertained, on 
ſubject, as they are to be found in many books which are in 
every body's hands; and all that ſeems to be incumbent on me 
is to ſay what I have learned from my aun experience, A 
from that of my fellow · practitioners in Scotland. From this 
we have not learned that opium has been alone a 
venercal diſeaſe; and any experiments that we know to have 
made, lead us to conclude, chat it is never alone ſufficient - 
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ERA is now but one other diſcaſe in which the uſe of opi- 
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ot 122 Sr that pep. But from almoſt every experiment made, we 
; are well aſſured of its being of wery great uſe in almoſt every 
circuniſtance of the diſeaſe, It moderates and-alleviates- every 
- ſymptom ; and in many of them it will do this Ore the 


ne, . 5 Bi . 


| we are ” ne that i will alatioft i in every 1 fs | 
all expede the eſſects of mercury, either in removing ſymp- 
toms, or in entirely curing the diſeaſe, We have only further 
to remark, that the opium in this caſe ſeems to operate by ob- 
| viating the effects of the general acrimony in the ſyſtem; and 
' this ſuppoſition explains both why large doſes of the opium are 
| neceſſary, and why perſons bear 17 large deſes in this e 
= 7 en, chan! in oy other caſes,” 990 "AISLES en, 
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Tur effects of opium we met are for ths A 
part ſuch as appear in conſequence” of its being given by the 
mouth; but we have alſo had occaſion to ſay, that it may be in- 
troduced by the anus into the inteſtines: And it is proper to 
remark, that not only in the caſe of vomiting; but alſo in many 
others, it may be introduced in this way inte the inteſtines, and 
in this way produce all the effects that have been mentioned 
of its being thrown into the ſtomach. In ſome perſons there 
is a peculiar irritability of the ſtomach with reſpect to opium, 
and' from whence ſeveral diforders ariſe, which are Sabha Sd 
U. n eee en rectus e 3 e AE a TY 
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5 * Booty praclitibnert are of opinion, that "Ml eels of opium 
Apon the nervous ſyſtem in general, as headach and vomiting, 
1 5 which often appear in the morning after a doſe of opium had 

5 been thrown into the ſtomach over night, are not ſo ready to 
| | 1 Fenn 1 its being thrown. i into the rectum; but this ſeems | 
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to Ns üpen dhe Joſe in the latter 5 . 8 either g : „ 
from. the quantity employed, or from the leſſer ſenſibility ß ; 

the rectum. This leads to obſerve, that the ſenfibility of the . 
rectum is ſo much leſs than that of the ſtomach; that it is com- „ 
monly neceſſary, when applied to the former, to employ at leaſt e 
double the quantity of what would have been backcient for the „ 
lter „ 


* | 1 ; 
- In the application of opium to the rectum, it is necedary TE " 
as introduce it in a liquid form, to avoid giving along with it - 
any thing that may in the leaſt prove irritating to the rectum; . f 
and therefore a ſolution in water is the moſt convenient to be 
employed in this way. This is farther to be obſerved, that we 
are ſometimes diſappointed in this practice by the opiate gly- - 
ſter's being rejected ſoon after it has been given. Hence it is as 
improper to throw it into the rectum in ſome caſes of diarrhoea 
and teneſmus, as we ſaid above it was improper in the caſe of 
vomiting to throw it into the ſtomach: but even though neither 
diarrhoea nor teneſmus be preſent, opiate glyſters are ſometimes. 
rejected ſoon after they have been given. This perhaps may 
be owing to a peculiar irritability of the rectum in certain per- . 
ſons ; but we have found it commonly owing to too great a 
bulk of liquid being thrown. into it; and therefore I adviſe "TW 
that opiate glyſters be never made of more bulk than that ß „ 
three, or at moſt four, ounces. of liquid, and this, as we have | | 
faid, of a very mild kind. I find that three drams of gum ara- 
bic, diſſolved in three ounces of water, makes a proper and 
wy 0 for chat ee 
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We wud now ad; that opium may be caploret not 105 FI 3 
being thrown into the ſtomach or into the rectum, but may alſo 
by being applied to the ſkin. In this caſe, as opium acts al- | | 
ways. firſt, as 1 have ſaid above, upon the parts to which it is 8 MS 
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A immediately applica, fs it may be often applied to the externa 
J ſome advantage; and, by diminiſhing the ſenfibility 
vf theſe parts, it may relieve the pain that happens to affect 
© 7 them. We find alſo, chat opium operates not only on the parts 
dio which it is immediately applied, but that, without being 
>”. _ communicated to the ſenforium, it operates to a certain extent 
vb ns the nerves of the parts adjoining to that which it is more im- 
. mediately applied to, in diminiſhing their ſenſibility, and te. 
E | by in relieving their pains. Thus a plaſter of opium applied to 
. the temple has often relieved the toothach. In other caſes, 
when it is applied to the ſkin, whether it penetrates by inorga- 
iie pores to the viſcera of: the abdomen, or if it only acts on the 
teguments, and particularly on the muſcles conſenting with the 
viſcera, we would not confidently determine; but we have cer- 
tainly found the external application _— the _ and 
| . 18 of the flomach and inteſtines. 1 
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* 5 | Tus nme appticarion W bn wade under different forms, 
and l believe it may have effects either in the form of plaſter 
vor povultice; but we are very certain that its effects are moſt 
| conſiderable when applied in a liquid form. In this form it may 5 
be employed as diſſolved in water, wine, or ſpirit; but we pre- 
ſume that it will always be moſt effectual when diſſolved in rec- 
- tified Ipirit. This certainly moſt powerfully extracts the vola- 
tile part of opium, upon which its powers eſpecially depend; 
a aud this ſame volatile part may be preſumed to be the moſt rea- 
;  dily penetrating, and therefore the moſt fit for external uſe. 


ArTzz thus endeayouring to aſſign the various powers and 
virtues of opium, we muſt, in the next place, ſay ſomewhat of 
a its pharmaceutical treatment and exhibition. The former has | 
8 uu yery . and 1 7 6 little en ſeientific Runes. We 
: | 933 know 
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know of » no means that can be deren in operating upon the C 
opium alone that can improve its virtues. The volatile and „ʒs1u HY 
tive parts of it may be extracted from the other parts of its ſubs - „ 
ſtanee by rectiſied ſpirit of wine; but the tincture and extracceag˖/gg - 
made by this menſtruum has the ſame powers and virtues as the. 1 
entire opium, and only differs by being brought into a ſmaller 55 "46 
bulk. - It is at the ſame time found, that theſe preparations are 11 4 
more offenſive to the ſtomach than the entire opium, and are - }F 
therefore very little employed. The other menſtruums, as Vo DL HR 
proof. ſpirit, wine, and water, that may be employed in ex 
tracting opium, do it all of them on much the ſame footing, _ 3 
extracting both the gummy and reſinous parts; ſo that the ſe- | 
veral tinctures do not differ but in proportion to the quantities 
employed. In all of them the qualities are the ſame as thole of 
the entire opium, with a very. little difference from the ſolid or 
liquid form; the former, in certain caſes' of jrritability in the * 
Ae being readier to ſit 11 og it than the latter. ME | 


As opium may. do ill as well as good, e 1575 8 5" io 

of correcting its bad qualities; but as they are not ſeparable Es 

from its good; the buſineſs of correction has been to no pur- 

poſe.” From the notion of the ancients with reſpect to its cold- 

neſs, the correction has been attempted, by the joining with it 

aromatic and heating medicines, which was very anciently 

practiſed, and has in ſome meaſure been continued to the pre- 

ſent time. Some practitioners are of opinion, that the addition i Y 

of aromatics renders opium more agreeable to the ſtomach: and „„ 8 

we dare not aſſert that this does not, in ſome caſes, take place; Wo 

but we have hardly ever obſerved: it, and we are very certain 

that the ſaffron and aromatics which are added to our thebaic | | © 

tinctures, in the quantity they are employed, can neither do „ 1 Th 

good nor ill, Both the colleges of London and ti $a have A 
Vor. II. n now 73 
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no omiĩtted all additions to the tincture of opium, but both of 
them have retained the elixir paregoricum ; which, either in 
the choice or proportion of its ingredients, I cannot perceive to 
have any other meaning than that of giving a variety of forntula. 
Other attempts to correct opium have been equally fruitleſs ; 
and the correction ſuppoſed to be obtained has amounted to no 
more than a weakening of its power, without producing any 
change in its qualities. Some means of weakening its power 
may be readily found, particularly ſuch practices as give occa- 
ſion to the diſſipation of its moſt volatile parts. Such is the 
making of the extractum thebaicum of the London College, in 
conſequence of a ſolution in water; and in the bringing this into 
the form of an extract, ſo much heat is employed as occaſions. 
the diſſipation mentioned: but here I maintain there is no 
change in the qualities of the opium, and the only change ef- 
fected conſiſts in the weakening of its power; ſo that two grains 
of this is neceſſary to produce the effects of one grain of the 
crude opium of the ſame quality that was employed in the pre- 
paration. Another means of weakening the powers of opium, 
is the application of acids, and we have found this very effec- 
tual : but it does not change the qualities ; for, when given in. 
a ſufficient doſe, it has all ths ſame effects as Ss crude cod 


W know but one kind of addition that can be made to ens 

with the effect of modify ing its operation; and this is the addi- 

tion of emetics and neutral ſalts, which is done in making Dover's 

1 powder. In this ipecacuanha has been conſtantly employed ; and it 
has been ſuppoſed that is has a ſpecific power of diminiſhing the 

power of opium, as in that powder larger doſes of opium can be 

employed than would be proper in the uſe of opium alone. 

This opinion, however, of the power of ipecacuanha with re- 
11 opium, we cannot admit of, as we ſuppoſe that the large 
. 


CA. VI. „DN + _-* ago 
doſes of opium which are given in Dovxx's powder become 
ſafe only becauſe, by the other ingredients, it is directed to 
ſweat. This we take to be the effect of ipecacuanha ; ; not by 
any ſpecific, but by its emetic power,” for we can obtain the 
ſame effect by antimonial emetics ; for by theſe, as well as by 
ipecacuanha, we can be allowed to employ larger doſes of c Pp | 
than we could of opium, alone. 4 


IT centainly.belongs to a treatiſe on the virtues of opium, to 
explain and aſcertain the virtues of Dovzr's, powder; and 1 
have mentioned ſome of them above, when ſpeaking of the uſe of 
it in intermittent fevers, in rheumatiſm, and in dyſentery ; and 
I leave the farther uſe of it to be learned by an analogy from 
thoſe caſes, We have only to add, that wherever the Dove r's 
powder is to be employed, the effects and benefits of it will de- 
pend very much upon a proper adminiſtration, which we have. 
very often obſerved to be neglected or miſtaken ; and therefore 
we ſubjoin here what I have learned from much experience to 
be the moſt ptoper management of it. 


Taz powder is to be given in the morning, when the ordi- 
nary ſleep or the time of it is over. Sleeping is not incompa- 
tible with, bus | is n, not nee to, ſweating, 


For ſecurity e 5 W patient is to * laid i in wollen, 
that is, in a flannel hart and in blankets, the bed- linen being 


entirely removed. | 

Tus powder, will be taken moſt properly by being made into 
a bolus with a little ſyrup, and ſwallowed in a e that 
the taſte of it e not occaſion. any eee 
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Tun e on che body may be only: what the perſon has 
been uſed to ſleep. in; but commonly it will be convenient to 
make ſome addition over the whole body, and always fome WOW | 

fiderable addition upon the . and legs. 


Ld „ 
* 13 2 2 


"os the . is ready to cb thrown up Tos vomitiog; FOR 
| ſhould be taken into the ſtomach till ſome ſweat breaks out. 


Win the fweat begins to break out, the perſon may then 
take frequently, but at firſt in ſmall portions, ſome warm li- 
quid, ſuch-as thin gruel, weak ſage, or bohea tea; and of ſuch 


drinks he ſhould take en _ the courſe of the 
are 


4 Wenn the ſweat has broken out, if it does not extend freely 
to the legs and feet, ſome additional covering ſhould be laid 
over theſe parts, or to lay boiled bricks or bottles filled with 
warm water to the ſoles of his feet ; for it is ene yo to 
render the ſweating thus univerſal. 


As the ſweat ſhould be carried on with as little heat and un- 
_ eaſineſs to the perſon as poſſible, if he finds himſelf very warm 
and reſtleſs, the additional covering that was put upon the body, 


and even a part of that 970 en the feet and legs, may be 
17 ehs removed. 


Ir the ke ale the Goes eaſily, it is | of much conſe- 
quence to continue it for ſome length of time, and always, if 
poſſible, for twelve hours: then it will be allowable to let it 
ceaſe, by drying the body very well with warm towels, and 
ſhifting the body into dry flannels and blankets, and allowing 

bim afterwards to put out his hands, and perhaps his arms, from 
44.1 5 under 
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under the bed clothes; but he ont: continue in i flannel wg 
"HO till next ene 1 | 
Don RING ati hails inſtead of the rinks abet e 
he may take frequently a weak ſoup, as chicken broth, or what 
we call beef-tea; and at his ordinary time of meals, he may 
take ſome dry toaſt with theſe broths; or if the ſweat does not 
proceed freely, and it is at the ſame time not attended with 
much warmth, he may, inſtead of the drinks meiitionel, take 
nem, weak negus or nana whey s We 


In the morniog abbey this Fwd the perſon thay: 1 come out 
of bed, and put on his linen, and other parts of his ordinary 
dreſs, but ſhould keep his chamber, or at leaſt within doors, for 
the whole day after; and even for a day or two after that, he 
ſhould be very e in avoiding his being expoſed to cold.” - 


By this aderfaifivaricis I have found the Dover" s powder 2 
highly uſeful remedy. brian! 069.5 hs 


Wrra roſpedd to the exhibition of opium, we have ſometimes 
found a ſmall doſe of it anſwer the purpoſe; as, in the gra- 
dual uſe of opium and of wine, the ftimulant power is firſt 
exerted, fo fmall doſes are ready to prove ſtimulant rather than 
ſedative : but for obtaining the latter effect, it is eommonly 
neceſſary to give a full doſe. This at a medium, for adults, 
is at leaſt one grain: And I am a little ſurpriſed af Bur- | 
6rvs putting the mean doſe at half a grain, and at TRAALTE's 
telling us that he never goes beyond a grain. Both ſuch ac- 
counts ſhow me, that they do not uſe opium freely either in 
Sweden or Sileſia. We find it often ſafe and proper to give 


more than a grain; and whenever there 1 is any irritation in the 
| fy ſtew 
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ſyſtem to be overcome, it is commonly neceſſary to go ſtill far- 
ther. In all caſes it may be proper to begin with moderate do- 
ſes; but where theſe do not anſwer the purpoſe, they muſt be 
repeated and increaſed till the deſired eſſect is obtained: and we 
very often find that they may be increaſed with ſafety to a very 
high degree. In a caſe of the gout in the ſtomach, I have by 
degrees gone to the doſe of ten grains twice a-day ; and when 
the diſeaſe was overcome, the doſe of opium was gradually di- 
miniſhed, till in the courſe of two or three weeks it was none 
at all; and in all this no harm appeared to be done to the ſy- 
ſtem. We frequently find, that when a ſtrong irritation is to be 
overcome, very large doſes may be given without procuring 
fleep, or ſhowing any of theſe deleterious effects that in other 
caſes appear from much ſmaller quantities given. All this ap- 

pears from the practice now well known in tetanus, mania, 
ſmall-pox, gout, and ſyphilis. J 


Ix the uſe of opium, it is to be conſtantly obſerved, that in 
the caſe of irritation, when large and repeated doſes are neceſ- 
ſary, that even the effects of ſuch doſes do not long continue; 
and therefore, that the repetitions muſt be made at no long in- 
tervals. We have frequently obſerved in ſuch caſes, that the 
effects of opium do not continue longer than eight hours; and 
that, after ſuch an interval, if the diſeaſe has not yielded to 
former exhibitions, a repetition becomes neceſſary. It is hard- 
ly requiſite to repeat here what we have ſaid above of narcotics 
in general, that opium is ſubjected to that law of cuſtom by 
which the force of impreſſions in which the body 1s paſlive be- 
comes weaker by repetition ;\ and that, when frequent repeti- 
tions are ere it is e nee to nn the doſe. 


192 1 ; 
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„Tupae are many ehe of the fallacy of. experience in 
matters of the materia medica; but there is no inſtance in which 
it appears more ſtrongly than in the hiſtory of our preſent ſub- 
jet. Smce Dr Sroxek recommended it from his own experi- 
. ence as a moſt eſſectual remedy in many diſeaſes, it has been 
employed by many practitioners in every part of Europe; and 
taking in the whole of the reports we have had, I am ſtill at a 
loſs to ſay hat are truly the powers and virtues of this plant. 
am diſpoſed to think that the worthy Baron STorcx, from a 
partiality to his own difcovery, and from much falſe informa- 
tion given in complaiſance and adulation to the rank he holds, 
bas repreſented the virtues of hemlock as much greater than 
ever they were, or ever will be found to be; and many are the 
inſtances in which practitioners of the greateſt candour and diſ- 
cernment have found this medicine to fall much ſhort of the 
promiſes which Baron SToxct had given of it. For experiments 
directly contradictory to thoſe of Baron Srokck, we would 
not adduce the teſtimonies of a declared enemy, and of a man of 
the moſt difficult acceſs to all new opinions and remedies, the late 
Dr de Hat: But we have no reaſon to reject the teſtimony 
of perſons not ſuſpected of partiality ; and, in the particular 
caſe of cancers, we have the experiments of PzTRUs Ar. BIER 
KEN, as reported by BENGIUs, which aſſert, that the cicuta not 
only fails in the cure of cancers, but that it aggravates the diſ- 
eaſe, and haſtens on the fatal event of it. In the other inſtan- 
ces ſeemingly contradicting the aſſertions of Baron Storcx, we 
eonſider many of them as merely inſtances of failure of what + 
| Baron SToRck had led to expect; but fuch negatives do 
not allow them to afford any concluſion. I know from my own 
-oliſervation, that _— of che trials had been unfairly made. 


Sometimes 
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sometimes hs proper 1 had not 00 employed, and fre- 
quently that it had been improperly prepared. I have fre- 
quently found the extract, both as prepared at Vienna and here 
at home, a perfectly inert ſubſlance, and producing no ſenſible 
effects on the body, though given in very large quantities. The 
nicety of Dr Monis, in diſtinguiſhing the extracts of different 
places, ſeems to depend upon the general fallacy attending this 
preparation. What this is owing to we cannot clearly deter- 
mine; but ſuch is the uncertainty of extracts of the cicuta, that 
the practitioners of this country have very univerſally deſerted 
the uſe of that preparation; and when they think of employing 
this plant, they always employ it in powder. This indeed is 
commonly more to be depended upon than the extract; but the 
powder alſo, from improper drying or keeping, is liable to uncer-· 
=. | | nn and we have nnn found it in a ne inert ne. 


2 


In iltuftration of all this I give a « particular ER 
lady labouring under a cancer in the breaſt was adviſed to'uſe 
the cicuta ; and ſhe accordingly got a quantity of it in powder,” 
and weighed ont the doſes of it for herſelf. She began with a 
ſmall doſe ; and feeling no ſenſible effects from that, ſhe went 
| on increaſing the doſe till ſhe had taken a'dram for a doſe. By 

42 the time ſhe had come to this ſize of doſe, ſhe had taken the 

whole. of the parcel ſhe had got from the apothecary, and 

5 therefore ſent to him for a freſh parcel of the powder. She 

1 had, however, been adviſed, that when ſhe was to paſs from one 

2 parcel to another, ſhe ſhould ſuſpect ſome inequality in the dif- 
ferent parcels; and therefore, though ſhe had taken a former 

parcel in a very large doſe, ſhe ſhould begin any freſh parcel 

with a ſmall doſe only. Upon this occaſion, therefore, ſhe 

vas reſolved to follow this advice; and as ſhe had taken ſixty 

grains of the former, ſhe would take twenty only of the new 
parcel; bot ſuch was the inequality of the two parcels, that 
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ten or fifteen minutes after ſhe had taken the doſe, he was gz. 
feted with ſickneſs, tremor, giddineſs, delirium, and convul- . {37:25 7700 
ſiong. Happily for her the ſickneſs proceeded to a vomiting, 

with which part of che powder was thrown up; but the vomit- 


ing continued, and probably till rhe whole was thrown out: and | 
notwithſtanding this, the delirium, and even the convulſions, k 


continued for ſome hours after. Theſe ſymptoms, however, - _ 
gradually abating, a ſleep at length came on; and after ſome „ 
hours ſhe waked, free from all the former ſymptoms. This = 


ſhows ſufficiently the unequal ſtate of the hemlock in powder. <->. 00 
The ſame powder in the quantity of five or ſix grains only o. 1 
caſioned ſome tremor and giddineſs, when the former parcel ta. * 
ken to ſixty grains had no ſenſible effects at all. I hold it aa a 3 
rule, that when hemlock, either in che form of powder or ex- „ 
tract, has no ſenſible effects when taken te twenty grains for a | | } 
doſe, the medicine may be ſuppoſed to be imperfect; aud chat, | 
if # it is to > be continued, another gs of it ſhould e arc ag = 


FroM lat has en ſaid, it will ſuſiciently appear, chat WY 
many failures that have been reported of hemlock do not afford . 
any proof of its being uſeleſs as a medicine; and, as it has ma- | 
nifeſtly ſtrong powers in affecting the human ſyſtem, I conclude 

rhat, like all other ſubſtances poſſeſſed of ſuch powers, it may 
be a very efficacious medicine. This, we believe, will be al- | 4 
lowed; but it may ſtill be a queſtion, in what diſeaſes and ca- | = 
ſes of them it may be of peculiar efficacy? Here I am at a loſs, 15 — = 
from my own experience or that of others, to anſwer this que- 
ſtion. We have known it uſeful in reſolving and diſcuſſing 
ſchirroſities of different kinds, and particularly thoſe of a ſcro- 
phulous nature. We have alſo known it uſeful in healing ul- 
cers which had come upon ſchirrons tumours, and which conti- | 
Vo. Il. | Ll TY 7 nued . ; 
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nued to be ſurrounded with ſuch ſchirroſity; and in ſome ulcers 
certainly that approached to the nature of cancer. Even in 
caſes that might certainly be conſidered as truly cancerous, I am 
ſo far from being of the opinion of BIE kx of its rather ag- 
gravating the diſeaſe, that I have found it in ſeveral caſes to re- 
lieve the pains, and mend the quality of the matter proceeding 
from the ſore, and even to make a conſiderable approach towards 
healing it; though I muſt own that I never was concerned in a 
cancerous caſe in which the cure of the ſore was completed. 


Tuis medicine has been by many reported as uſeful in ſyphi- 
lis; and one of the moſt competent judges on this ſubject, Mr 
Jonn HunTzR, has found it to be ſo. Lmyſelf. have employed 
it in ſome caſes with advantage, but in ſeveral others I have not 
found any benefit from its uſe. The ancients were of opinion that 
it diminiſhed the venereal appetite ; but BERGIUs thinks. it has a 
contrary effect, and mentions a caſe in which it had reſtored 
the power of venery when it had been loſt : but ſo far as my 
_ obſervation goes, there is no foundation: for either the one or 


the other opinion. : 


I avs ſaid above, that it often fails from its being exhibited 
in an inert ſtate, and that it can only ſucceed when it ſhows 
{ome ſenſible effects on the ſyſtem: but candour obliges me to 
acknowledge, that in many caſes. where it did ſhow ſenſible ef- 
fects, it failed. in curing a diſeaſe, though ſimilar to thoſe in 
which it had ſucceeded ; and I am yet at a loſs to aſcertain the 
caſes to which it is moſt certainly adapted. 


6 Wiru reſpec to the pharmacentic treatment of hemlock, there 
are different opinions concerning the proper time of gathering 
the plant. We have been in uſe here to gather it before the flow- 

7 ers, 
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n even almoſt before the flower bearing ftalks appear : : and by 
from ſome experiments we have been led to judge, that at this 

period of its growth the virtues of the hemlock are the ſtrong- 

eſt, Dr FoTHERGILL was of. opinion that theſe virtnes were 
ſtronger at a more advanced period, when the flowers were fal- 
ling off, and rhe ſeeds beginning to- be formed ; and if we un- 
derſtand BERCIUs "rightly, he ſeems to be for allowing the 
growth to proceed ſtill farther, and till the ſeeds are ready to 
fall off. We muſt leave it to farther experience to determine 
this matter more exactly, though I believe it is of little conſe- | 
quenee which ever of the practices be followed. 


We have for the moſt part employed the leaves of the plant; 
but a phyſician, lately of this place, was ſtrongly perſuaded that 
the ſeeds, treated by decoction, and brought into the form of an 
extract, gave a preparation more powerful than that made of the 
leaves, and therefore gave occaſion for ſuch an extract to be in- 
troduced into our diſpenſatory : but this property of the ſeeds I 
have not had confirmed by my own obſervations, and muſt think 
it ſucceeded no better with the other fellows of the college, as 
we do not find that ſuch a preparation continues to be made. 


W have obſerved above, that both the extract and the pow- 
der are liable to be in an imperfect ſtate; and we have not 
attempted to aſſign the cauſes of this, but muſt earneſtly re- 
commend it to the apothecary to find out thoſe cauſes, that 
they may be avoided ; and to engage his attention to this mat- 
ter, we muſt repeat what has been ſaid above, that unleſs the 
hemlock produces ſenfible eſſects on the nervous ſyſtem, it can- 
not be a remedy in any diſeaſe; and we are diſpoſed to add, 
that thoſe effects muſt be pretty ſtrong, in order to render the 
hemlock an efficacious medicine. The practitioner indeed 
ſhould take care, by bringing on theſe effects by degrees, to a- 

3 LI2 void 
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void its becoming a poiſon ;; but it is to be ſuſpected, that by 
bringing on the effects too ſlowly, the medicine fails in many 
caſes; and by its being gradually habituated to the ſy ſtem, that 
it has 205 eſſect than it n otherwiſe have hat. 


en We is very font of NE RPO ths Wed as 
a very innocent medicine: and we have known it taken for a 
very great length of time without any bad effects; but I am 
certain it may prove a poiſon, and that it is only by its being 
- ſlowly; habituated to the ſyſtem that it proves, as every other 

vegetable poiſon. may be, ſufficiently innocent: Fe, | 


Is mentioning the adminiſtration, we muſt remark, that ir is 
often applied externally wieh advantage, and particularly in the 
form of poultice; but in the form of plaſter, in which it has 
been often employed, it ſeems to be of very little effect. In the 
form of poultice it has been uſefub in reſolving ſome. indura- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe of the ſcrophulous kind; but in the indo- 

lent ſcirrhoſities in the breaſts. of women it is ſeldom of any 
ſervice : and we have found the frequent application of hem- 
lock poultices do much harm, by Wees theſe tumours ſooner 
to an open caneer. | | 


CicuTA Vino. 

Tun root of this plant is well known to be a ſtrong poifors 
both to men and brute animals, with the exception of the goats, 
and ſwine of Norway, who are nov hurt by it. Its-deleterious: 
powers in man are fo conſiderable, that they have prevented its 
ing employed as an internal medieine; though wich me this: 
is not a ſufficient reaſon for our not attempting a trial of this: 
and ſons es of the MT NE am $24 
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milder by drying; we might probably find an intermediate ſtatee 
between the freſh and the dry, with FVhich our trials of this might 
be made with more fafety. The roots of the cicuta have been 
much recommended as an external remedy in many eaſes; but 
as theſe recommendations have proceeded upon the alleged ex- - 3 
perience of : a barbarous people, we cannot Py much "awe 8 *_ "a 
them. ä 1 


73 — |. |: „„ 
Turs is a medieine that has been very ab known a for i its 
narcotic and deleterious powers; and from theſe powers it is 
ſufficiently probable that it might be an efficacious medicine.. 
Its berries and leaves are the parts which have been: chiefly em- 
ployed: The former being taken unwittingly by children, have 
often ſhowtx their poiſonons quality; but this does not hinder of 
us. from believing that GersNzr employed them ſafely as a ſopori-- 10 
ferous and anodyne medicine; and we have often reſblved to 
imitate his practice, but have always been 0 certain accidents, CO 
diverted from it. 1 „5 


I is the leaves that have of late hs eſpecially 8 as 
a medicine ; and they have been employed in powder, in infu- 
ſion, and in extract from a watery infuſion. The latter F have 
often found, like that of the hemlock, to be an inert ſubſtance; 
but the powder and infuſion. of the leaves are more certainly 
active. They have both been eſpecially employed in tlie cure | 
of cancers; and there are many inſtances of their utility re- | 
ported by perſons of good: credit: but at the ſame time there 
are as many reports of its having been employed without ſuc- 
ceſs ; and the latter reports are ſometimes from perſons who 
un other occaſions employed it with advantage. 


; 
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Tux ſame variety of event has occurred to myſelf. I have 
had a cancer of the lip entirely cured by it; a ſcirrhoſity in a 
woman's breaſt, of ſuch a kind as frequently proceeds to a can- 
cer, I have found entirely diſcuſſed by the uſe of it; a ſore a 

little below the eye, which had put on a cancerous appearance, 
was much mended by the internal uſe of the belladonna : but 
the patient having learned ſomewhat of the poiſonous nature of 
the medicine, refuſed to continue the uſe of it, upon which 
the ſore again ſpread and was painful; but upon a return 
to the uſe of the belladonna, was again mended to a conſider- 
able degree: when the ſame fears again returning, the uſe of 
it was again laid aſide, and, with the ſame conſequence of the 
ſores becoming worſe. Of theſe alternate ſtates, connected with 
the alternate uſe of, and abſtinence from, the belladonna, there 
were ſeveral of theſealternations which fell under my own obſerva- 
tion ; but the patient being removed to a great diſtance, I do not 
know how long theſe changes took place : but in the mean time, 
I was yery well convinced of the power and virtues of the me- 
dicine iu certain caſes, At the ſame time, I muſt own, that in 
ſeveral caſes, both of ſcirrhoſity and of open ſores, it has not 
anſwered my expectations. c 
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I nave only further to add, that the infuſion of the bella- 
donna is ready to bring on a dryneſs and conſiderable ſtricture 
of the pharynx and adjoining parts of the æſophagus. In 
one inſtance of a perſon uſing it at a diſtance and without 
any communication with me, when taking the infuſion, with 
the effect of nearly healing up a cancer of the lip, he had this 
dryneſs and ſtricture come on. to a great degree, and was ſud- 
denly killed by a very copious throwing up of blood, ſeemingly, 
as I was informed, proceeding from the fauces, | 

| * / Hy.. 
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This is a plant which has been long well khwe for its narcotic 
and deleterious qualities; and many inſtances are reported of 
its fatal effects in man and other animals: but notwithſtanding 
its deleterious powers, it has been employed as a medicine both 


in ancient and modern times. The roots, the ſeeds, and the 


leaves, have all been upon occaſion employed; but till very 
lately it was eſpecially the ſeeds which were much commended 
for reſtraining hzmorrhagies of all kinds, and particularly by 
the excellent Mr Bor E. The credit however of this excellent 
perſon, in reporting the virtues of medicines, for reaſons I have 
given before, does not ſtand high with us. We have not tried 
the ſeeds, but have employed the extract of the. leaves very 


often. This, like other narcotic ſubſtances, will ſometimes. 


moderate -and reftrain hzmorrhagies ; but for the reaſons we 
gave before on the ſubje of opium, we are perſuaded, that, 
except where the hæmorrhagy manifeſtly depends upon a par- 


ticular irritation, henbane, and all other narcetics, may be very 


hurtful. 


Tux ſeeds for a long time paſt have not been employed in the 


practice of Britain, nor were the leaves or any preparation of 


them thought of till lately, that the Baron SToxck endeavoured 
to introduce the extract of the leaves. As ufual with him, he 
gives us many caſes, of different diſeaſes in which this extract 
had been uſeful ; but ſo far as we have learned, his eredit has 
not been ſupported by other practitioners. 
Wir reſpect to its effects in mania, melancholia, and epilep- 
fy, the experiments of GreDins, reported in Lupwio's Adver- 


_ firia, are very contradictory to thoſe of Baron Sroxck. In epi- | 
lep. 
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lepſy, and various convulſive affections for which Baron Sroncx 
particularly recommends che extract of the henbane, we have very 
frequently employed it; bur have never found it of any great 
virtue, nor of more than what we have found in opium. We 
have indeed found the hyoſciamus to be often an agreeable ano- 
dyne and ſoporiferous medicine; and we have frequently 
found it ſuch in perſons who, from particular circumſtances, 
did not agree with opium, and particularly becauſe it was leſs 
binding to the belly than opium. We judge, however, that ĩt 
is more ready in full doſes to give delirium than opium is; and 
therefore we have found it in many caſes to give turbulent and 
unrefreſhing ſleep : and notwithſtanding its laxative qualities, 
For which we had employed it, we have been obliged to lay it 


; E - 


Bano SToxck and ſome other practitioners have found the 
extract of henbane uſeful in ſmall doſes; and in a few inſtances 
I baye found the ſame: But though I always begin with the 
ſmall doſe of a grain or two, yet in the extracts prepared in 
this country, we have ſeldom found the ſoporiferous or ano- 
dyne effects appear till we had proceeded to doſes of eight or 
ten grains; and we have often found it neceſſary to go further, 
to fifteen, and even to twenty grains. We have often employ- 
ed ſuch large doſes with advantage; and where they had been 
brought on by degrees, without any bad effects. We muſt however 
remark here, that it is almoſt only when the extract of henbane 
is employed in large doſes chat its laxative e are very re- 
markable. 


NICOTIANA., | 


Tun 4 a, vell known drug, of 4 narcotic . W which i it 
diſcorers in all perſons, cyen in ſmall quantity, when firſt ap- 
plied 
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the noſe, produce giddineſs, ſtupor, and vomiting ; and when 


applied in different ways, in larger quantity, there are mp. 


inſtances of its more violent effects, even of its proving a mor- 


other nareotics: But along with its narcotic qualities it polſeſſes 
alſo a ſtrongly ſtimulant power, perhaps with reſped to the 
whole ſyſtem, but eſpecially with reſpeA to the ftomach an 
inteſtines z ſo as readily, even in no great GR emetie 
and purgative. 


= 


By this comblaation: of qaakkies, ot he ede of dw 


may be explained ; but I ſhall begin with confidering its effects. 


e ale 6 eee of living. 


As ſuch it has been employed by fauſfing, b ag 
chewing; practices which, as having been for two hundred years 


paſt common to all Fevope, need not be deferibed here. Like 


other narcotics, the uſe of it may be introduced by degrees; f 
that its peculiar effects, even from large quantities employed, ma 


dict the account I have given of its quality with reſpect to perſons 


unaccuſtomed to it, and even of its tendency to ſhow its power 
in thoſe much accuſtomed to it: for even in theſe, the power of 


habit has its limits; ſo that in perſons going but a little beyond 


fects are ſometimes ane 


— 


Ox this ; fabjeRt ! it is to be remarked, has the power of habit 


is often unequal; ſo that in perſons accuſtomed to the uſe of 
tobacco, a leſſer quantity than what they had been accuſtomed 
to, will often have ſtronger effects than had before commonly 
. H. | M m > ap- 


* 
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ried to them.” have knows a ſmall quantity of it, Cantfed up 


ral poiſon. In all theſe inſtances it operates in the manner t 


not, or may hardly at all appear: but this does not at 8 | 


the doſe to which they have been accuſtomed, wy violent We 
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appeared. I knew a lady who had been for more than twenty 
years accuſtomed to take ſnuff, and that at every time of day; 
but ſhe came at length to obſerve, that ſauffing a good deal 
before dinner took away her appetite: and ſhe came at 
length to find, that a ſingle pinch, taken any time before din- 
ner, took away almoſt entirely her appetite for that meal. 
When, however, ſhe abſtained entirely from ſnuff before dinner, 
hey appetite continued as uſual ; and after dinner, for the reſt of 
the day, ſhe took ſnuff pretty freely without any, inconvenience. 


Tuns is an inſtance of the inequality of the power of habit. 
in exerting its effects: but in what caſes this may take place, we 
cannot determine, and muſt now go on in. marking its uſual and 
ordinary powers. When ſnuff, that is, tobacco in powder, is 
firſt applied to the noſe, it proves a ſtimulus, and excites ſneez- 
ing; but by repetition that effect entirely ceaſes, 


Wuxx ſnuff is firſt employed, if it be not both in ſmall quan- 
tity and be not thrown out immediately by ſneezing, it occa- 
fions ſome giddineſs and confuſion of head; but. by repetition, 
theſe eſſects ceaſe to be produced, and no other effect of it appears 
in the accuſtomed, when not taken beyond the accuſtomed quan- 
tity. But even in the accuſtomed, when it is taken beyond 
the uſual quantity, it produces ſomewhat of the ſame giddineſs ' 
and confuſion of head that it did. when firſt employed; and in 
ſeveral caſes, theſe effects in the accuſtomed, depending on a 
larger doſe, are not only more conſiderable, as. they. act on the 
ſenſorium, but as they appear alſo in other parts of the ſyſtem, 
particularly in the ſtomach, occaſioning a. loſs of appetite, and. 
other ſymptoms of a weakened tone in that organ. 


Wirn re ſpect to chis, it is to be obſerved, that perſons who take 


a. 
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a great deal of nuff, though they ſeem, from the power of habit, 
to eſcape its narcotic effects; yet as they are often liable to go 
to exceſs in the quantity taken, ſo they are till in danger from 
theſe effects operating in an inſenſible manner; and I have ob- 
ſerved ſeveral inſtances of their being affected in the ſame man- 
ner as perſons are from the long continued uſe of other nar- 
cotics, ſuch as wine and opium; that is, by a loſs of memory, 
by a fatuity, and other ſymptoms of the weakened or ſenile ſtate 
of the nervous ſyſtem, induced before the uſual period. 


. AMONG other effects of exceſs in ſnuffing, I have found all 
the ſymptoms of dyſpepſia produced by it, and particularly 
pains of the ſtdmach, occurring every day. The dependence 
of theſe upon the uſe of ſnuff became very evident from hence, 
that upon an accidental interruption of ſnuffing for ſome days, 
theſe pains did not occur; but upon a return to. ſnuffing, the 
pains alſo recurred ; and this alternation of pains of the ſto- 

mach and of ſnuffing having occurred again, the ſnuff was en- 
tirely laid afide, and the pains did not occur for many months 
after, nor, ſo far as I know, for the reſt of life. Po; * 


A $PECIAL effect of ſnuffing is its exciting a conſiderable diſ- 
charge of mucus from the noſe; and there have been ſeveral 
inſtances of headachs, toothachs, and ophthalmias relieved by this 
means : and this is to be particularly remarked, that when this 
diſcharge of mucus is conſiderable, the ceaſing or ſuppreſſion of it 
by abſtaining from ſuuff, is ready to occaſion the very diſorders 
of headach, toothach, and ophthalmia, which? it had formerly 


relieved. 


- 


ANOTHER effect of ſnuffing to be taken notice of is, that as a | 
part of the ſnuff is often carried back into the fauces, ſo a part vibe 
of this is often carried down into the ſtomach, and then more „ 

M m 2 : certainly 
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6 the dyſpeptic 4 Theſe 
| are the confiderations that relate to ſuuffing; and ſome of them 
ee nes nin et og + 1 


e KF firlt oradi(ed;. 40 very Ay 5 nar- 
cotic, vomiting, and even purgiug powers of tobacco, and it is. 
very often uſeful as an anodyne ;: but by repetition theſe effects. 
diſappear, or only ſhow. themſelves. when the quantity ſmoked is. 
beyond what habit had:before-admitted. of; and even in perſons, 
much accuſtomed to it, it may be carried ſo far as to prove a. 
mortal poifon.. From much ſmoking all the ſame effects N 
ariſe which we nm from. exceſs. in ſnuffing. 


Wirn reſpect do the eracuation of n mucus which is en 
by ſnuffing, there are analogous eſſects produced by ſmoking,, 
which commonly ſtimulates the mucous follicles of the mouth, 
and fauces, and particularly the excretories of the ſalivary. glands. 
By the cvacuation from both. ſources, with the concurrence of. 
the narcotic power, the toothach is often greatly relieved by 
it; but we have not found the ſmoking relieve headachs and. 
ophthalmias ſo much as.ſnuffing often does. Sometimes ſinok- 
ing dries the mouth and fauces, and. occaſions. a demand for 
drink; but, as commonly the ſtimulus it applies to the mucous. 
follicles and ſalivary glands draws-forth their liquids, it occa- 
ſions on 2 n ee 


80 far as this is of the proper ſaliva, it occaſions a. 76 of 
that liquid ſo neceſſary in the buſineſs of digeſtion ;. and both, 
by this waſte and by. the narcotic power at the ſame time ap- 
plied, the tone of the ſtomach is often weakened, and every kind: 
of dyſpeptic ſymptoms are produced. Though in ſmoking a great: 
part of the ſmoke is again blown out af the mouth, ſtill a part 
f af 
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of it muſt e puſs: lacs ae pages and „ 
power applied there often relieves ſpaſmodic aſthma; and by its. 
ſtimulant power it there alſo ſometimes. promotes expectoration, 
and 3 en or ee n 1 7 
m 


bn 122 been e ne as. 4 means or 
guarding men againſt contagion. In the caſe of the plague, the 
teſtimony of Du RAAMRORk is very ſtrong; but Rivinus ant 
others give us many facts which contradict this: and CRE Nor 
gives a remarkable inſtance of its inutilityʒ. We cannot indeed 
ſuppoſe that tobacco contains an antidote of any contagion, or 
that in general it has any antiſeptic power ;. and therefore we- 
cannot allow that it has any ſpecial uſe in this cafe : but it is 
very probable that this and other narcotics, by diminiſhing ſen= _, 
fibility, may render men-leſs liable to contagion; and by ren« 
dering the mind. leſs active and anxious, it may alſo-render men: | 
leſs liable to fear, which has ſo often the power of exciting the 0 
activity of contagion. The antiloimic powers of tobacco are 
therefore on che ſame. footing. with; thoſe of wine, brandy, and: 
ee 


Tu third mode of uſing tobacco · is that of chewing it, when 
it ſhows its narcotic qualities as ſtrongly as in any other way of 
applying it; though the nauſeous taſte of it commonly prevents 
its being carried far in the firſt, practice. When. the practice, 
however, is continued, as it is. very. difficult to avoid ſome part 

of it diſſolved in the ſaliva from going down into the ſtomach z;. 
fo this, with the nauſea excited by the taſte, makes vomiting more 
readily occafioned by this than the other modes of applying it. 
They are the ſtrong, and even diſagreeable impreſſions repeated,, 


that give the moſt n. and tenacious-habits; and therefore the. 
4. chewing 
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chewing of tobacco is apt to become one of theſe : and it is 
therefore in this way that it is ready to be carried to the great- 
. eſt exceſs, and to ſhow all the effects of the frequent and large 
uſe of narcotics. As it commonly produces a conſiderable 
evacuation from the mouth and fauces, ſo it is the moſt power- 
ful in relieving the rheumatic affection of toothach. This prac- 
tice is alſo the occaſion of the greateſt waſte of ſaliva ; and the 
effects of this in weakening digeſtion, and perhaps from thence 
eſpecially, its noted effect of producing emaciation may appear. 


Tuxsz are the effects of the different modes of employing 
tobacco, when it comes to be of habitual uſe and an article of 
living. Theſe effects depend eſpecially upon its narcotic power, 
and certain circumſtances accidentally attending its application 
to the noſe and mouth; but as we have obſerved before, that 
beſide its narcotic, it poſſeſſes alſo a ſtimulant power, particular- 
ly with reſpec to the alimentary canal: by this it is frequently 
employed as a medicine for exciting either vomiting or purging, 
which it does as it happens to be more immediately applied to 
the ſtomach or to the inteſtines, 


AN infuſion of from half a dram to a dram of the dried 
leaves, or of theſe as they are commonly prepared for chewing, . 
for an hour or two, in four ounces of boiling-water, affords an 
emetic which has been employed by ſome practitioners, but 
more commonly by the vulgar only. As it has no peculiar 
qualities as an emetic, and its operation is commonly attended 
with ſevere ſickneſs, it has not been, nor is it likely ever to 
come into common practice with phyſicians, 


IT is more commonly employed as a purgative in glyſters ; 
I der as * very effectual, it is employed in all caſes of 
more 
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more obſtinate coſtiveneſs ; and its powers haye been celebrated \ 
by many authors. I have known it to be in frequent uſe with 
ſome practitioners; and it is indeed a very effectual medicine, 
but attended with this 1 inconvenience, that when the doſe hap- 
pens to be in any exceſs, it occaſions ſevere ſickneſs at ſtomach z 
and I have known it e occaſion vomiting. 

Ir is well known, that in caſes. of obilinate coſtiveneſs, in 
ileus and incarcerated hernia, the ſmoke of burning tobacco 
has been thrown into the anus with great advantage. The 
ſmoke operates here by the ſame qualities that are in the in- 
fuſions of it aboye mentioned ; but as the ſmoke reaches much: 
further into the inteſtines than injections can commonly do, it: 
is thereby. applied to a larger ſurface, and may therefore be a 
more powerful medicine than the infuſions, In ſeveral inſtances, 
however, I have been diſappointed of its effects, and have been: 
obliged to have recourle to other means.. | 


Taz infuſion of tobacco, when it is carried into the blood-- 
veſſels, has ſometimes ſhown its ſtimulant powers exerted in the 
kidneys; and very lately we have had it. recommended to us as: 
a. powerful diuretic of great ſervice in dropſy.. Upon the faith 
of theſe recommendations we have now employed this remedy: 
in various caſes. of dropſy, but with very little ſucceſs.. From: 
the ſmall doſes that are proper to begin with, we have hard- 
ly, obſerved any diuretic effects; and though. from larger 
doſes they have in ſome meaſure appeared, we have ſeldom found: 
them conſiderable : and when, to obtain theſe in a greater de- 
gree, we have gone on increaſing the doſes, we have been con- 
ſtantly reſtrained by the ſevere ſickneſs. at ſtomach, and even: 
vomiting, which they occaſioned ; ſo that we have not yet: 
learnedi 
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certain or convenient remedy in'any caſes or drogey: 


Tun fime clecunifiinces have occurred ba forerk either prac- 
titioners of this city and neighbourhood ; and of late the trials 
of it have been very generally omicted, owing perhaps to our 
practitioners being directed at the ſame time to the uſe of the 
digitalis, with which they have had ſome more ſucceſs. 


| Faom fome experiments we are certain that tobacco contains 
à quantity of volatile parts that may be diffipated by long boil- 
ing in water; and that by ſuch a practice its emetic, purgative, 


and narcotic qualities may be greatly diminiſhed; and we are 


of opinion that the preparation in extract, as preſcribed in the 
Wirtenberg diſpenſatory, is upon a good foundation, and may 
be employed in pectoral cafes with more advantage and fafety 
than the ſimple infuſion or en made by a ſhort boiling 
only. 


Warn we were teſtrained in employing the infuſion of to- 
bacco as a diuretic, as mentioned, we expected to ſucceed 
better with the decoction ; and I have found, that by long boil- 
ing this might be given in much larger doſes than the infuſion: 
but we ftill found it retaining ſo much of the emetic quality, 


that we could not employ it as a diuretic without being inter- 


rupted in its uſe by the ſame emetic quality that had interrupt · 
ed the uſe of the infuſion. 


Bxs1Des the internal aſes of tobacco mentioned, I muſt now 


remark, that it has likewiſe been commended for its virtues as 


externally employed; I have known the infuſion employed 


with advantage as a lotion for ſome obftinate vicers : but the 
many 


g 
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many 8 of its being abſorbed, "and proving therdbjr's A 
violent poiſon, diſſuade from ſuch a practice; eſpecially as there 
are other medicines, of as much efficacy, that may be employed 
with much more ſafety. Bzxcrivs recommends it to be em- >; 
ployed as a fomentation in the n... but we * had i 1 . 9 
no opportunity of employing it. . 4 c 
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| Tas is a powerful narcotic ſubſtance, and many inſtances 
are given of its proving a fatal poiſon. The ſeeds haye been 
ſpecially remarkable in this wok but the leaves are pod of 
the ſame quality. 


Ne1THER of them have been employed as medicines till the | 
Baron Srokck, among the other poiſonous plants, thought of BEADED, 
trying this. He made the expreſſed juice of the plant into an EE 
extract, and employed this in ſome caſes of mania, epilepſy, and 
ſome other convulſive affections, and, as he reports, with ſome 
advantage; but he has been more reſerved in his trials with 
this, and more temperate in recommending it, than with reſpe& 

© to moſt of the others he has practiſed with. Some other wri- | = 
ters, however, have employed it, and recommended.it ; but they - V 
are chiefly the experiments of GrEDING which ne, aſcer- 71 | 1 
tain its powers and virtues. 


* n __ 


Tus induſtrious phyſician employed it in a great number of ma- 
niacal caſes; and, beginning with ſmall doſes, he proceeded to very 5 "08 
large ones, but could not, in any of the caſes he employed it in, ob- „ 
tain a cure. It is remarkable, that in his experiments he employ- 
ed two different preparations of the extract of the ſtramonium; the 
one he got from Vienna by the favour of Baron STORCK, the other 
from Leipſic by the favour of Profeſſor Lupwio. The latter he 
wn ©" if | X Nn found IX; = 
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Or forms to babe more powerful than the n and, with 
reſpect to this, he puts the queſtion, Whether the difference was 

to be aſcribed to the difference of the ſoil in which the plants 

grew, or to any other cauſe 7 I I conſider it as a mark of the 
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bn Gnupinc employed the hain . in a great ieee 
of epileptic caſes, and in caſes of epilepſy joined with mania; 
but, except in one ſingle inſtance,” he made no cure: and the 
great number of caſes in which it failed, lead. me to judge it to 
be a medicine ſeldom ſuited to the cure of thoſe diſeaſes. There 
are indeed caſes of both diſeaſes reported -by perſons of good 
credit, in which the ſtramonium ſucceeded : but I do not ad- 
mit this as a proof of any peculiar power in the ſtramonium, as 
there are many inſtances of other narcotics having the ſame ef- 
' fect. 1 have no doubt that narcotics may be a remedy in cer- 
; tain caſes'of mania and epilepſy ; but I have not, and I doubt 
if any other perſon has, learned to diſtinguiſh the caſes to which 
ſuch remedies are properly adapted. It is therefore that we 
find the other narcotics, as well as the ftramonium, to fail in 
the ſame hands in which they had in other caſes ſeemed to ſuc- 
ceed. It is this conſideration that has occaſioned my neglect- 
ing the uſe of the ſtramonium, and therefore prevented me from 
' ſpeaking more preciſely from my own experience on this ſub- 


Je. | | 


LAURO-CERASUS. 


Tas i is a W of the moſt powerful kind, dat Abart 

little employed as a medicine; but I enter upon the conſidera- 

tion of it here, as the matter it contains, which renders it ſo 
powerful, is alſo preſent in ſeveral ſubſtances which have been 
frequently employed as medicines, and whoſe properties there- 
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0 Sos year 173 3. Aa the firſt; account wh thay elles, | 


N of the lanro-ceraſus was publiſhed, many experiments 


have been made, which all concur in ſhowing, that the diſtilled 


water from this plant is one of the moſt powerful poiſons that 


we are acquainted with; and theſe experiments have now been 
publiſhed in ſo many books, * it e n n n to 
"On? OP ©f A n Ne 7; 16: 0h 
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Tur apoinſtjcin of this kit hos woods very v various, «acting 


to the doſe in which it has been employed, and to the ſize, per- 


haps the conſtitution, of the animal to which it has been ap- 


plied; but in a certain doſe it has univerſally proved a fatal 


poiſon, In many caſes it has very immediately induced death, 
without any previous diſorder; and if, in other caſes, it has ex- 


cited convulſions, tetanus, pally, and ſeveral evacuations, it does 


not ſeem owing to any peculiar property of this poiſon, but-to the 


moderate doſe of it, which, during its gradual operation, allows 


a various reaction of the ſyſtem. We have a fine illuſtration 


of this in Lanonlen's experiments, in which, p. 67, he tells 


us that one ounce of laurel-water will occaſion more violent 
and ſtronger convulſions than five or ſix ounces will do. For 
' this he gives a theory which I do not underſtand; and I think 
it needs no other than that * lager doſe proyes more imme- 


Any: fatal. . 1 9595 e 

Tus e of hs e is wee to e * 
mobility of the nervous power, and thereby the vital principle; 
and, when employed in ſufficient quantity, it does this very 
Woah in every animal to which it has been applied, without 
Nn2 £5: exciting 
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exciting W in the part to which it had been more 
immediately applied, and without producing any ſenſible change 
on the ſtate of the fluids. If it ſeems to ſome perſons to coa- 
gulate, and to others to render the fluids more thin, we have 
not taken any pains to aſcertain either of theſe facts, becauſe 
there is no proof of its acting directly upon the fluids; and 
therefore, any changes which happen to appear in theſe muſt 
be imputed to a change in the action of the veſſels, which we 
know has a great power in changing the tate of the fluids. We 
muſt own, however, that to explain the eſſects of the lauro- 
ceraſus in this reſpect, we know yet too little of the changes 
which the fluids are a ad or undergoing by the yarious AC- 
tion of the veſſels, | 


WiIrn reſpe to the ſedative clowpr of the Mrd chase k r 
may be remarked, that its operation upon the nervous ſyſtem is 
different from that of opium and other narcotic powers, which, 
in their firſt operation, commonly induce fleep, and which I 
do not find to have been ever obſerved as the effect of the lauro 
ceraſus. May it be ſuppoſed that the animal and vital functiohs 
depend ſo much upon a different condition of the nervous ſy- 
ſtem, that one kind of poiſon may act upon one of theſe functions 
more readily than upon the other, while another kind of poiſon 
may act more directly upon that other ſet of functions and 
leſs upon the former. If there is any foundation for this ſup- 
poſition, we might ſay that the narcotic poiſons act firſt upon 
the animal functions, though their power may at length be ex- 
tended alſo to the vital; and that the lauro-ceraſus, and other 
poiſons analogous to this, act more immediately upon the vital 
functions, without ſhowing any intermediate affection of the a- 
nimal. If ſuch a ſpeculation may be indulged, we would al- 
lege that the poiſon of the mad dog ſeems to 0 operate more im- 

5 maediately 
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ty upon che ata) function Waun upon at the 1 1 | 
or animal. But whether ſuch ſpeculations are to be indulged, . - * ; 

or what application they are capable wa we muſt leave t to future I. 
* to ue e , HL wel; . 1 e 


7 


Tux aQive: matter of the ae lies 5 in its n volatile 

parts, and is therefore readily carried over with water or ſpirit 
in diſtillation, and may be ſtill rendered more active by coho- 
bation, and eſpecially if, without any addition of water, it is 
diſtilled in balneo mariæ. In diſtillation with water, it gives 
out an effential oil, which, either taken by itſelf, or diffuſed, as 
it may readily be, in the diſtilled water, ſhows that it contains 
ſome of the moſt active parts of the plant. 1 
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By 8 for obiaiviog the more volatile parts of | 
the lauro-ceraſus, a ſingularly powerful poiſon is obtained; but : 
the ſame power is alſo to be found in the entire ſubſtance of the 
plant, with this difference only, that this, to ſhow the ſame de- EE 
gree of power, muſt be employed in much larger doſes than 475g 
tie other. This explains very well why a portion of the plant, | 
often employed as an article of diet, had not before diſcovered 
its poiſonous quality: And this leads me to remark, that even 
fince its poiſonous qualities have been diſcovered, it has been 
propoſed to be employed as a medicine, either by employing . 
the volatile parts in ſmall doſes, or the ſubſtance of the whole 
plant in larger. That a matter of ſuch power in changing the 
' ſtate of the animal œconomy ſhould, in certain circumftances, 
prove a medicine, we can have no doubt; but we have not yet 
learned to what circumſtances of diſeaſe. it is peculiarly adapt- 
ed, Its power- of rendering the blood more fluid is not cer- 
tainly or univerſally proved; and though it were, as, by the 
reflection we made above, the change that appears is more pro- 
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bably. depending upon the Nate of the veſſels i any direct ac- 


tion upon the ſluids; ſo we hold this ſtate, of matters to be too 
myſterious to admit of any application in medicine. We muſt 


remark further, that all judgment made from the ſtate of the 
blood drawn out of the veins to that of its ſtate in the blood- veſ⸗ 


ſels, is extremely fallacious, unleſs a nice and ſtrict attention is 


given to the circumſtances of the extravaſatiop, and which we 


| wy not t found to 1 nen benen. e 


© of 7 7 8 4 * N 
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Tus A is a panics conceals oſs notice of i in favour of 
a a fluidity being induced by the lauro-ceraſus, which is, that the 


blood in ſeveral places is found to have paſſed from the red veſſels 


into the ſerous; but as this ſeems to have happened only after fre- 


quent and ſtrong convulſions, it is with more probability imputed 
to an increaſed action in the arteries, which has often this eſſect 


of puſhing red blood into the ſerous veſſels than to the increa- 
ſed fluidity of the maſs: and it is in the ſame manner that we 


- would account for the fullneſs of the veins and the emptineſs 


of the arteries, which have been found to be the effects of the 
lauro-ceraſus. To confirm theſe opinions with regard to the 
fluidity of the blood, and the application of it to medicine, it 
is only neceſſary to add, that when the lauro-ceraſus is given 


in ſuch a manner as inſtantly to kill, without occaſioning al- 
moſt any other diſorder, there is not any mark of change in the 


ſtate of the blood to be perceived; and upon that occaſion, that 
the death is owing to an operation upon the blood, I believe 
there is no other phyſiologiſt i in we een the Abbe Ton- 
dana, who can ne N 7500 en 


« * 


- Is HAVE phy theſe 8 to Ia any raſh applica- 
tion of the lauro-ceraſus, from the ſuppoſition of its producing 


a fluidity of the blood : and I find no proof of its having been ap- 


plied, upon that ſuppoſition, to any 9250 purpoſe; and particularly 
3 | that 
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that it has been of ale] in caſes of phthiſis buen; or that ie 
has been of uſe in reſolving obſtructions of OR Witt Mr to 


be Wee e we wh 2 e Sat 1 


wa bln we 1106 not find FI benefit of - its e uſe in 


reſolving obſtructions well aſcertained, we are ſomewhat diſpo- 


ſed to believe, that its external uſe may be uſeful in reſolving cer- 


tain ſchirroſities. Even this power, however, is not ſufficiently 


aſcertained, though we ſhall hereafter mention ſome analogies 


that ſeem to ſupport it. By another analogy alſo, I find a vir- 
tue aſcribed to the lauro-ceraſus rendered very probable, Dr 
 Bzxown LANGR148# tells us, that the lauro-ceraſus in his neigh- 


bourhood was frequently employed in the cure of agues. He 


unhappily omits the doſe, manner of adminiſtration, or peculiar 
circumſtances of the diſeaſe; but the experiments of Bzro1vs 


with bitter almonds ſufficiently confirm the n . a 


fuch bitters in the cure of 1 intermittents. e Th ne 


"We ts not yo room to ſay any more on the medicinal vir- 


tues of the lauro-ceraſus; but, from its general power, they are 
certainly probable, and will hereafter, in the hands of a future 


Sroxck, be aſcertained. To encourage ſuch inquiry, we muſt - 
remark, that the lauro-ceraſus has hardly in any experiment 


ſhown any tendency to produce topical inflammation; and in 


many experiments on brutes, though the employment of the 
lauro- ceraſus has been carried ſo far as to produce various and 


violent diſorders of the ſyſtem, yet upon withdrawing the exhi- 
bition of it, the animal has ſoon after recovered a ſeemingly 
entire ſtate of health. Theſe may give encburagement to ſome 


trials; but I hope it will never be forgot, that a matter which” 
has fo ſtrong a tendency to extinguiſh the vital ny is to 
be Wureler with the utmoſt caution, 
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Hens, hiniediately after the nee divide it lems! y proper | 


to mention ſome articles of the materia medica which contain 
the ſame kernel bitter, and which can be extracted from them 


in ſuch a manner as to. ſhow the ſame deleterious power; but as 
they contain it in a leſs concentrated and weaker ſtate, they are 
hace? more readily to be admitted a as articles of the materia 


„ 


"Fo firſt we yy * notice of is the 


* 
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Tux kernils | in the ſtones of theſe fraits do certainly contain 


a like matter with the Jauro-ceraſus ; ; and by a certain manage- 
ment a very powerful poiſon can be obtained from them, but 


certainly they do not contain it in the ſame proportion: and it 
is 4 queſtion with me if the diftilled water, as formerly ex- 
tracted from black cherries and their bruifed kernels, contains 
it in ſuch a quantity as to engage the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh to reject an agreeable water from their diſpenſa- 
tories. If the kernels are bruiſed only ſo far as neceſſary to the 
breaking of the ſtones, and at the ſame time that a good deal 
more water is added than the weight of the cherries,” and that 
leſs than the whole of this is drawn off, I am perſuaded that 


ſuch a water will be very ſafe, and particularly in the quantities 


employed in our juleps/ I ſhall not indeed adviſe the tamper- 
ing with ſuch a matter in the caſe of infants; but ſurely that a 
matter, under a certain preparation, and in a certain doſe, be- 


ing a poiſon, will not, in the preſent age, be an objection to its 


be el in our eee e as a N | rh 


I m16nT here take notice of the PENS ad" e of the 


peach tree, all of which contain che kernel bitter; but after 
what 
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what I THEIR fald of the: black cherry, nad; am to fo of * 1 1 J 51 55 : ; 
ter almond; I do not think it neceſſary to ſpeak: of el 1 1 
e ee he nes wick in practice. 
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| Taxss have been long known to be a poiſon 3 reſpeſt. to or fi a ens 


many brute animals; and there are ſome inſtances alleged of „ 
their being ſuch to men. We at preſent underſtand this, from 5 "oo 
- obſerving that they contain the ſame” peculiar! bitter that s 1 
found in the lauro-ceraſus; and in the other kernels mentioned „ 
above. It is alleged that they are not ſo powerful „ 
to men as they are to other animals; and they have, in a cer- „ 
tain, quantity, been often admitted both iu diet and medicine. „ 
Their medicinal qualities, however, are, as I have ſaid wi . - 
not well aſcertained; but there is one virtue, which is, their Fe 
being a remedy in intermittent fevers, that is well eſtabliched fy 

on eee of the learned enn i , | 
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His manner ns adminiſtration i is ah Pea He 3 two 
drams of ſoluble tartar and an ounce and half of honey.” Theſe 
he diffuſes in a pound of water; and with this water be makes . 
an emulſion with one ounce of bitter almonds; to be ſtrained in 
the ordinary manner. Ot this emulſion he gives, during he 
intermiſſion, a pound or two every day, and ſays that, by this ee 
remedy, the recurrence of ſits is prevented. He acknow- 
leges, indeed, that certain fevers have reſiſted this remedy, _ ö! 
and obliged him to have recourſe to the bark; but even then, 

with the decoction of the bark, he mixes the bitter ergulfion, a 
And he ſays. alſo, that he had ſeen intexmittent fevers _ 75 
quently recurring, and which had entirely reſiſted the bark, at, | 
length entirely cured by the bitter emulſion alone. Thave had {6 
little opportunity in this country of practiſing upon intermittent 
g Vol. II. 2 ks ; : {0's + b (31% fevers, | 
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fevers, or upon any but thoſe which readily yield to the bark, 
that I have never had occaſion to imitate the practice of BzR- 
c1Us; but if I were to have the opportunity, I ſhould. certainly 


proceed with ſome caution in exhibiting ſuch quantities of the 


5 bitter end. 


— 


ws. 


Tux 3 had an opinion, that bitter almonds taken be- 
fore drinking wine would prevent this from cauſing ebriety ; 
but Joann Bavnin, from experiments made on purpoſe, denies | 
them to have this power. 


CAMPHIRE. 


SY is a \ ubflance, whether chemically or medicinally con- 
Gdered, of a very peculiar nature. 


Tux chemiſts have ſubjected it to many experiments, and gi- 


ven us many particulars. with reſpect to its chemical hiſtory ; 


but I do not find that they have clearly aſcertained its compoſi- 


tion, and I cannot indeed perceive that their experiments. have 


any influence in the conſideration of it as a medicine. They have 
given us ſome inſtruction in the pharmaceutic treatment proper 


for its moſt convenient exhibition; but they have not given us any 


preparation of it that either increaſes or diminiſhes its powers 
with reſpect to the human body. I hold it therefore unneceſſary 
here to enter into its chemical hiſtory, - 


Tunis ſubſtance, as we have it in our ſhops, and employ it in 


medicine, is obtained from a tree now ſufficiently known to our 


botaniſts, and diſtinguiſhed by the trivial name of Laurus Cam- 
phora. What we employ is chiefly the growth of Japan, though 
there are ſeveral other trees in the Eaſt Indies which afford the 
ſame ſubſtance. But as I do not know that the camphire obtained 
| ; from 
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from theſe hiker" trees is ever brought i into Europe for the pur. * 
poſe of medicine, or, if they are, that they differ in the leaſt _ „„ 1 | 
from that which we commonly employ, I do not think it neceſ- ff.. 
ſary for me to proſecute the natural hiſtory of it further; nor WE 
is It anywiſe proper for me to ſpeak of the manner in which 
this ſubſtance is obtained from the trees affording it; of the a 1 
different ſtates in which it is found and tranſmitted to Europe;  _ 8 
or of the ſeveral operations by Arne it is brought into m wand TRIER 
in " we have i it in our Ow Ss »# 
ben are 8 ae may be of ſome curioſity with re- 
ſpect to chemiſtry and trade; but there is certainly no foreign 5 e 
drug ſo little liable to any variation or adulteration, or that comes | | 
into our hands ſo ſteadily and uniformly of the ſame appearance 


and qualities, and therefore requiring leſs of our acquaintance 
with its 1 hiſtory, ry 


n 


Wird a view to its medicinal hiſtory, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that ſince we became acquainted with this peculiar ſub- 
ftance from the Eaſt Indies, the chemiſts have ſuppoſed, that a 

ſubſtance preciſely of the ſame kind was to be found in many 
European plants. In many inſtances they have ſuppoſed this 
without any clear proof; but they have certainly, in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, demonſtrated its exiſtence in the cleareſt manner. It 
does not however ſeem neceſſary to enter into any enumeration 
of thoſe plants; becauſe, even in the inſtances in which the 
preſence of camphire is moſt clearly demonſtrated, it is even 
in theſe in ſuch ſmall proportion, that it has not given any mo- > 22 OM 
dification of their ordinary virtues, or that theſe ſubſtances have | 
been employed, or can be employed, as a medicine, for the pur- - 
poſes which camphire, in its ſeparate fines, is or FREY be em- 
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Arrts übe afide ſo many particulars that might have en- 
2 into a treatiſe of camphire, it is time for me now to come 
to my proper buſineſs, which is the conſiderat ion of camphire 
as a medicine. This I find to be a difficult taſk, as I muſt en- 
counter the various and rt Ry that have been 
: maintained wm” 1 to 3 44125 . 5 


— 


| | | | The n of opinions appears 1 Hom oven; chat 
- | the controverſy has been commonly brought into the finglejque- 

| ſtion, Whether camphire be a heating or a cooling medicine with 
reſpect to the human body? or, as I would put it in other 

words, Whether it is a ſtimulant or a ſedative power? The 
queſtion has been often attempted to be determined by fri- 
volous and ill · founded theories, both on one ſide and the other; 
but theſe ſhall be here entirely neglected, as we judge the que- 

= ſtion muſt be abſolutely determined by experiments made upon 

; | 35 WIE: the human body, aſſiſted however by ſome analogy, wherever it 

AER, can be d en from nne on brutes. 


ways - 
* 


To this OY we ade in the firſt in, that [cubic 
taken into the mouth is of an acrid taſte; and though, by its 
” evaporation, it excites a ſenſe of cold air, what remains is a 
ſenſe of heat in the mouth and fauces : and when taken dawn in- 
to the ſtomach, it often gives ſome pain and uneaſineſs, which 
we impute to the operation of its acrimony upon the upper ori- 
fice of that organ. Theſe may be confidered as marks of its 
heating quality; and the ſame are more ſtrongly marked by its. 
application to any ulcerated part; whact i it ps OY ir- 
ritates and inſiames. | 2275 54150 
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W are W mis of a Ritalin: power; but hardly 
any thing correſponding to theſe appears upon its being thrown 
into the ſtomach of man or brute” animals. It appears that i in 


. 
Ld Ny 


its eflavia; for when a maſs:of any bulk has been thrown in, 


we take its being of that kind on the ſtomach itſelf, which oc- 


obſerved to follow its exhibition i in yu ie 1 1 def 


my 


_ fidetable in the ſenſorium. The death of ſo many animals, 
ſuddenly occaſioned by it, in the experiments of Mx, can 
be explained in no other way but by the power of this ſab- 


the nervous power, and thereby extinguiſhing the vital prin- 
_ ciple. It is in illuſtration of this that it fo often operates by firſt 
mducing ſtupor and ſleep; and the other ſymptoms of delirium, 


have done with reſpe& to other poiſons, by the ſtruggle that 
occurs between the force of the ſedative en and * ae 
of the ee, 


FS © 


its effects on the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. ' And here at leaſt we can 
aſſert that it ſhows in the firſt inſtance no ſtimulant power. 1 
regret, that in the account of the experiments on brutes that we 
have met with, there is no mention of the tate of their pulſe; 

but I think we have enough of experiments on men to- aſcertain 
this matter. The experiments of HorrMan. aſſure us, that the 
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the F * animals it operates chere 10 a Gmall bt of 

though it has produced confiderable effects upon the body, nei- _ 
ther the bulk nor weight of what had been thrown in are found 
to be ſenſibly diminiſhed : and in ſuch caſes it cannot be doubt- _ 
ed that the operation has been entirely upon the nerves of the . 
ſtomach, and by theſe on the reſt of the ſyſtem. This opera- 
tion ſeems to me to be entirely that of a ſedative power ; and 


caſions the indigeſtion of the food which has been e e 


Tun ſedative efle@s, . are ill more evident 400 con- 
ſtance, like that of other poiſons, in deſtroying the mobility of | 


furor, and convulſions, can all be probably explained as we 


ee we go further, it is proper to enquire what are 
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- ls was not rendered more frequent, or the ſkin warmer, by 
twenty grains and upwards of camphire being taken into the 
ftomach. The experiments of Green and ALEXANDER ra- 
ther ſhow that the frequency of the pulſe was diminiſhed by 
| large doſes of camphire. To theſe we may add the experiments 
of BenGen, WERLHOFF, LassONE, TOME; and be = 


of rage 


| Tus ud, in giving ſome hundred inſtances of the exhibition 

of camphire in large doſes, even to the quantity of half an 
ounce in the courſe of one day, has not in any one inſtance 
taken notice of the frequency of the pulſe, or of the heat of the 
body being increaſed by it. In the caſe in which half an ounce 
of camphire had been exhibited, the patient was examined by 
the Baron Van SwIE TEN, and ſome other phyſicians, who could 
not miſs to have taken notice of its heating the body, if any 
fach effect had appeared. I myſelf have frequently given 
twenty grains of camphire, without ever finding the frequency 
of the pulſe increaſed by it, and ſometimes manifeſtly dimi- 
niſhed. 55 | 


1 once had a maniacal patient, a young woman between 


twenty-five and thirty years of age, whom 1 was reſolved to try 
the cure of by camphire; and beginning by five grains for a 
doſe, and increaſing it by the ſame quantity every evening, I 
brought it at length to a doſe of thirty grains ; and that doſe, in 
imitation of Dr Kinngax, I repeated for four nights together: 
During all this I never found the frequency of the pulſe in- 
creaſed; and when the larger doſes were employed, the pulſe 
was frequently brought to be ten ſtrokes fewer in a minute than 
it had been before. At the ſame time, ſo little change was 
made in the ftate of the mania, that I was reſolved to give up 
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the doſe of camphire ſo far as he had done. Proceeding upon this 


fuppoſition, he preſumed. to give forty grains of camphire for the 


next night's doſe. In about half an hour after this had been exhi- 


bited, I was ſent for to ſee my patient; who, after beating upon 
her breaſt, as if ſhe had felt ſome uneaſineſs there, had fallen 
down ſeemingly in a faint. She appeared to me quite inſenſible, 
with her. pulſe very weak and hardly to be felt, and her breath- 


ing hardly to be obſerved, with a paleneſs and coldneſs over her 
whole body. I judged her to be dying ; but by holding ſome 
ſpirits of hartſhorn to her noſe, and chafing her extremities 
with warm flannels, ſhe was ſo far recovered as to ſwallow a little 


warm milk, and afterwards a little warm wine; and by theſe | 


meaſures continued for two or three hours, her pulſe and the 
heat of her body were a good deal recovered, and ſhe had the 
appearance of being in a ſleep, in which ſhe was allowed to 


continue till morning, when ſhe came out of it by degrees, with 


her pulſe very much in its natural ſtate. | At the ſame time the 


mania was alſo in the ſame ſtate as before, and continued to be 


fo for ſome months afterwards, when I ceaſed to enquire after 
her. | | „ 06 


Ds . gives us the biltory of a 5 who, by miſ- 


take, took at one draught two ſcruples of camphire, which oc- 
caſioned violent diſorder ; but the operation was at firſt like 


that in the caſe above mentioned, a weakneſs and paleneſs of : 


the W 8 deer which OP ſhowed a an, operation 


lant 
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the l but the 1 "Fg A groſs. error in banal 1 
abridgeinent of the Failoſoplycal Tranſactions, was led to think: 
that I had miſtaken Dr Kinnzax's practice, and had not carried 


FroM fo many experiments directly in point, 3 ſhall be ſur- 
"_ if any body ſhall deny he ſedative and aſſert the ſtimu- 
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lust power of eamphite; and when I find Quan giving che 

following account: Yidi esin (he ſays) in multis, quibus cam- 

. 4 phora majori dgſ exbibita fait, pulſum celerrinum, faciem ruberri- 

„ 4 mam, oculos torvos, inflammatos, convulfiones et phrenitidem letha- 

8 7 « Jem ſecutam fiſt,” I, who in a hundred inſtances of the 

exhibition of camphire, both in-ſmaller and larger doſes, never 

law ſuch effefts produced, muſt think that either he or I had 

Voce: our ſenſes ftrangely biaſſed by preconceived opinions of the 

„ 185 ſtimulant or ſedative power off camphire. I am, however, the 

. more diſpoſed to truſt to my own ſenſes, becauſe I have fre- 

| _ quently had my fellow. practitioners concurring with me in e 
- | n ee WK by os "_ 2G 


wa 


Bor it is time for me to remark, chat all en are liable 
to ſome uncertainty and ambiguity in theſe matters. I am well 
perſuaded, that in the caſe of all poiſons which do not immedi- 
| It Flo " ately and entirely extinguiſh the powers of life, there is a re- 
= Action of the ſyſtem which has a tendency to reſiſt and to over- 
| come the power of the poiſon ;| and that this reaction operates 

in various ways, ſometimes in exciting the action of the heart 
and arteries, producing fever ; ſometimes in exciting the energy 
of the brain, and producing convulſions; and probably in other 
ways which we do not clearly perceive or can explain. But it | 
is enough that ſuch a power exiſts, and that its effects are often 
ſo mixed with thoſe of the poiſon, as to render it difficult, in 
moſt caſes, to determine what are the effects of the one gr of 
the other, and has certainly occaſioned many phenomena to be 
imputed to the direct action of the poiſon, which are, however, 
Ko nes, LARA re. ; 

"Ws MR, not, however, venture upon n theſe effects 
more en, as I perceive that Foe are greatly diverſified, 
5 a eg 


3 
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| according to 2 variety of circumſtances; as, 4/; thie . 100 
activity of the poĩſon; 2d, the quantity of it, and as it has been 
more or lefs ſuddenly introduced; 3a, the fize of the animal to 


which it is applied; 47h, the conſtitution of the animal, as more 


or leſs powerful in reaction; and 5th, according' to the time 
which has been allowed for the operation of theſe circumſtances. 
This will perhaps remove lome os tO difficulties ROW ome 
cad Boon occurred. P1204 ITT" 0 
as . might be alleged: in Yo Pn of the bestes 
power of camphire, that in the animals which have been killed 
by large doſes of it, many of the viſcera have been found in a 
very inflamed ſtate; but I cannot allow this to have been the 


direct effects of the camphire : for there are no inftances of this 


inflamed ſtate ' appearing in the animals killed: om” "_ the 

taking in of the POL =" 8 n. | 
THE ſuddenneſs of the death, in many caſes, octaſioned by a 

direct action on tlie nervous ſyſtem, allows of no ſuppoſition of 


previous inflammation; and the ſudden recoveries Which have 


ſometimes happened after very large doſes, aſſure us that in ſuch 
caſes no inflammation had been formed in any part of the body. 
It ſeems therefore certain, that inflammation is not the direct 
operation of this ſubſtance, and that the inflammation ſome- 
times found, as above mentioned, muſt be imputed to that agita- 
tion of the ſyſtem produced by the conflict that had ſubſiſted 
for ſome time between the powers of the eters and of hs - re- 
action. a 

IT is true that camphire ſhows a ſtimulant power in parts of 
great ſenſibility, as in the mouth, in the upper orifice of the 


ſtomach, and in ulcers where the nerves are laid bare; but ther 


is no proof of its taking place in any other part of the ſyſtem: : 
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and bow little i it is diſpoſed to operate in this manner, we may 
judge from hence, that, rubbed upon the ſkin in the moſt con- 
cCeentrated ſtate, it produces no redneſt or other mark of inflatn- 
matory action there; and we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve be- 
low, that i it has a ſpecial power in taking off the W 


1 — N . 
- 
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ſtate of the ſubjacent parts. 


I ravx thus endeavoured to aſcertain the operation of cam- 


phire in general upon the human body, and have eſpecially en- 
deavoured to correct the moſt common opinion, that of its- 


calefacient power; which I think has on many occaſions per- 
ven the practice. 


| Having thus aſcertained the general operation, we are next 
to enquire what are the diſeaſes to which it is more eſpecially. 
adapted. And in doing this, we find it difficult to repeat after 
practical writers, both on account of their different opinions- 
with reſpect to the general operation, and with reſpect to the 
pathology of the diſeaſes in which they employ this medicine, 
as theſe different opinions very much affect their reports on this 


ſubjece. 


Ir has been much employed in fevers of all kinds, partieularly in 
nervous fevers attended with delirium and much watchfulneſs; 
and in ſuch I have frequently employed it with advantage. Some 
time ago, | have often ſeen it employed by my fellow- practition- 
ers in ſuch caſes; and that the good effects of it did not always 
appear, I imputed to its being uſed only in ſmall quantities. Since 
we came into the free uſe of wine and opium, camphire has been. 
little employed in the practice of this country. The uſe of it, 
however, has been very fully eſtabliſhed by ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent phyſicians on the continent: Among theſe I reckon the 
late learned and experienced WERTHOorr, who often employed 

it 
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it in many iber diſeaſes with great benefit, and plainly 
=__ us his opinion in favour of i its refrigeradit 2 8 

Tur uſe of this Wiens 10 been eſpecially reiarkuble 4 in 
putrid fevers, of which indeed we have not many inſtances in 


this country: but from the very remarkable antiſeptic powers 


which it diſcovers in experiments out of the body, it is very 


; MET 1 
HM. 
2 
—— 


probable that when thrown into the body in large quantities, 


ſo that at leaſt its more ſubtile parts may be diffuſed over the 


whole ſyſtem, it may be expected to produce conſiderable an- 
tiſeptic effects. Its power in reſiſting and curing gangrene in 
the experiments of CoLLIN, are very remarkable ; but whe- 
ther that power be owing to its antiſeptic virtue alone, or to its 
operation at the ſame time ou the nervous ſyſtem, - I would not 
raſhly determine. 


Born from its uſe in low, or what are called Malignant Fe- 
vers, and from its antiſeptic powers, it is highly probable that 
it has been of great ſervice in the confluent ſmall-pox. It is 
alſo likely that it may be of ſervice in favouring the eruption 
of exanthemata, and of bringing them back to the ſkin, when 
from any cauſe they had ſuddenly receded, though I have no 
particular experience of this. 


ſ 


THesz are the caſes of acute diſeaſes in which camphire has 


been uſeful; and its uſe in many chronic caſes is equally well 
authenticated. Whenever diſeaſes depend upon a mobility of 
the nervous power, and an irregularity of its motions, it may 


be expected that ſuch a powerful ſedative ſhould be of ſervice. 


Accordingly, many practitioners have reported its virtues in 
hyſteric and hypochondriac caſes ; and I myſelf have had fre- 
quent experience wks it. 


Pp2 IN 
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In ſpaſinodic and conrulGve affeAions it has alſo been of fer- 
vice; and even in epilepſy it has been uſeful. I have not in. 
deed known an epilepſy entirely cured by camphire alone ; but 


2 
7 


I have had ſeveral inſtances of a. paroxyſm which was expected 


in the courſe of a night, prevented by a doſe of camnphire ex- 


hibited at bed-time; and even this when the camphire was 


given alone: but it has been eſpecially uſeful when given with 


a doſe of e n e, af white vitriol, or of the flow- 
ers of zinc. il = wo 


Im the report of Dr Kiwis, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
aQions, Vol, XXXV. camphire has been often employed in caſes 
of mania; and I have given above an account of a trial which I 
had made of it. In that caſe, however, it was not ſucceſsful ; 
nor in ſeveral other trials has it been more ſo with me or other 
d rn in this country. 


Ws bave had here lately, in a patient under the care of Mr 
Lata ſurgeon, a notable example of the uſe of camphire in a 
ne caſe, which I think it proper to take notice of here. 


A younG man of fixteen, ſeemingly of a found conſtitution, 
without any previous cauſe that could be aſſigned or ſuſpected, 
was affected with a loquacity very unuſual with him. It conti- 
nued for ſome weeks, but at the fame time with ſome confuſion 
of head gradually increaſing to ſomewhat of delirium ; and theſe 
ſymptoms for ſome weeks went on gradually increaſing till the pa- 
tient became quite maniacal, and ſo unmanageable as required 
his being tied down to the bed. In this ſtate, bleeding, bliſter- 
ing, vomiting and purging, and every, other remedy that could 
be thought proper, were employed with great aſſiduity, without 
any effect however in moderating the diſeaſe. It was then thought 


| 4 „ proper 
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proper to try camphire. He got it at fiſt in doſes of five grains 


three times a- day; and this doſe was repeated every day, and 
increaſed by two grains till it came to be above fixty grains, gi- 
ven three times every day. Whilſt the doſes were not more 
than two ſcruples, they ſeemed to have no effects either good 
or bad; but as the doſes were farther increaſed, they came by 
degrees to give more ſleep, and in the intervals of that to ren- 
der the ſymptoms of the mania more moderate. And before 
the doſes came to be ſo large as I have mentioned, his fleep 
came to be more and more, and his ſenſes came to be in the or- 
dinary ſtate of health; and, with very little interruption, from 
an accident which we could -account for, a very perfect ſtate 
of health has continued ever fince, which is now for * 
months. : 

Tuis ſhows clearly enough the power of camphire in mania; 
and 1 have only to add, that though in ſeveral other inſtances 
it has not made a cure, it has not in any inftance of a moderate 
doſe, that is, not exceeding half a dram, occaſioned any diſor- 
der in the ſyſtem ; and in ſeveral caſes it has induced ſleep, and 
rendered the mind for ſome time 1 more quiet. 


4 OBSERVE that De BerGer has been more ſucceſsful ; and 
perhaps the reaſon of our failure has been our not attending to 
his admonition. In his letter to WERLHoey on the ſubject of 
camphire, he has the following paſſage: Multoties hoc remedio 
« in mea praxi utor, pracipue in inflammationibus internis, magno cum 
« ſucceſſu, et demiror tam multos medicos abuſu ejus interno abhorrere. 
Non din eft, quod præmiſſis premittendis maniacum eo ſanitati peni- 
tus reflitui, In eo vero e precipuum fitum ęſt, ut ſu /a fficiente 
i « gofe et diu ſatis exbibeatur. 


TEIS 
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Tu 1s is particularly confirmed by a caſe given by JoxrDens 


in the Commercium Norimbergenſe. In ſeveral other writers there 
are accounts of maniacal and melancholic caſes cured by the 


uſe of camphire; but many of the practitioners who report ſuch 
cures acknowledge, that in many caſes it had diſappointed their 


expectations. Whether theſe failures have been owing to the 


not employing at the ſame time nitre, vinegar, and ſome other 
remedies which are ſuppoſed to contribute much to the virtues 
of camphire, we would not determine; but we are clear that 
mania is a diſeaſe of conſiderable . diverſity with reſpect to its 
cauſes, and that there are certain caſes of it only to which cam- 
phire is properly adapted, In caſes of an organic affection of 
the brain, it is hardly to be e that camphire or any other 
remedy can be of uſe. 


I nave mentioned above, that ſeveral practitioners have em- 
ployed camphire in the moſt acute inflammatory diſeaſes ; and 
therefore we are not ſurpriſed to find that it has been given alſo 
internally in caſes of acute rheumatiſm ; and it is ſaid to have 
been with advantage. We have no experience of it, becauſe we 
have found another method of cure generally ſucceſsful ; but-I 
take this occahon to mention its external uſe, as often of great 
ſervice in removing the rheumatic pains of the joints or muſcles. 
This we have often experienced, and have no doubt of cam- 
phire having a peculiar power in taking off the inflammatory 
ſtate in caſes both of rheumatiſm and gout, In the caſe of 
rheumatiſm it is a matter of common experience : in the caſe of 


gout it is more rare; but [ have had the following particular 


example of it. A gentleman had brought from the Eaſt Indies 
an oil of camphire, a native ſubſtance, which ſeemed, by its 
ſmell and taſte, to be no other than camphire in that form, and 


which I perceive to be mentioned by naturaliſts as a native ſub- 


6 | ſtance, 


/ 


8 


| tance, : hoes by ſeveral trees in the Eaſt ee; This the 
perſon poſſeſſed of recommended to all his acquaintances as an 


infallible remedy for gout and rheumatiſm ; and a gentleman 


who had often laboured under the gout, and then felt the pains 
of it unuſually ſevere, was perſuaded to apply it. He had then 


the gout exceedingly painful in the ball of the great toe and 


inſtep of one foot. On this part he rubbed a quantity of the 


oil of camphire ; and in about half an hour or a little more he 


was entirely freed from the pain he had before. In leſs, how- 
ever, than an hour after, he had a pain and inflammation come 
upon the ſame part of the other foot. As. the pain here became 
pretty ſevere, he again employed the oil of camphire, and-with 


the ſame effect of ſoon relieving the pain very entirely. The: 


conſequence of this was alſo the ſame; for im leſs than an hour 


the pain and inflammation returned to the foot that had been 
firſt affected: and here again our patient, obſtinate in perſiſting g 


in the trial of his remedy, again applied the oil, and he had the 
ſame ſucceſs as before in relieving the part affected, and with 
the ſame effect alſo of occaſioning a tranſlation, But here the 


tranſlation being made to the knee, the patient abſtained from. 
any farther application of the oil, and ſuffered the pain of the- 


knee to remain for a day or two, and till it went off by ſome 
ſwelling and deſquamat ion in the uſual manner. 


Tuis hiſtory ſhows ſufficiently the power of campkire in relie- 


ving the inflammatory ſpaſm and pain of the part chiefly affected 
but at the ſame time that it has no effect on the diatheſis of the 
ſyſtem, and that, when that ſubſiſts, as camphire is ready to oe- 


caſion a tranſlation, it will always be employed in gouty caſes 
with great danger. In caſes of acute rheumatiſin, we have had oc- 


caſion to remark, that a ſtrong ſolution of camphire in oil would 


relieve the pain of the joint for the time chiefly affected; but 


it was very often with the tranſlation. of it to another joint ſoon 
| after: 
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after: Hu we have therefore long ago ceaſed from em ployin 4 
ſuch an application in all caſes when an acute rheumatiſm 1 was 
"oy * and . in the on 9 447 8 


"bet may be ſuppoſed W is boa ible er Ws cam- 
phire i in taking off an inflammatory ſtate, that this medicine has 


been often found fo uſeful in relieving toothach j and 1 have no 


doubt that camphire operates by the power mentioned in relie- 
ing toothach, but it is alſo by exciting a copious flow of ſaliva 
and mucus from the internal ſurface of the mouth, that water 
ſomewhat impregnated with camphire, employed to waſh the 
mouth, has been frequently of ſervice in relieving the diſeaſe. 


Howzvzn it may be with reſpect to toothach, we have no 
doubt that the antiphlogiſtic nature of camphire may be of uſe 
in curing ophthalmia : and this gives a good ground for the many 


attempts that have been made to introduce camphire into the 


medicines intended to be employed externally in the cure of 
ophthalmia. 


Ws have now mentioned many of the virtues of camphire as 
employed by itſelf, and muſt now mention ſome inſtances of its 
peculiar utility when combined with other medicines, ? 


wurm combined with draſtic purgatives, it is ſaid to mode- 
rate their acrimony, and thereby their violent operation. We 
have not indeed perceived this, and perhaps never-tried it in a 
proper manner; but in the mean time, the reſpectable authority 
of Mr nnn the father ſatisfies me that it is well founded. 


f 


Axor nz opinion that has been very general is, that cam- 
hy has the power of correcting the acrimony of cantharides. 


In oppoſition to this, we would not quote the facts given by 
| . 


*. 


} 


to occaſion ſtrangury ; for I muſt conclude theſe facts to have been 
very accidental occurrences, as I have employed camphire fifty 
times, even in large doſes, without my ever obſerving its having 
any effect upon the urinary paſſages. Mr Lasonnt the father 
has obſerved, as I have done frequently, that camphire, though 


given very largely, neyer diſcovers its ſmell in the urine, whilſt it 


frequently does it in the perſpiration and ſweat. 


Ir was formerly a frequent practice in this country to 
anoint a bliſtering plaſter that was to be applied to the back, 


or other part, with camphorated oil, and this with a view 
of preventing ſtrangury from the cantharides. The prac- 


tice however has been long ago laid aſide, becauſe it was 


perceived that, in moſt perſons, if the plaſter was allowed 
to continue applied for above twelve hours, and while at the 
ſame time it was omitted to give the patient a large quan- 
tity of drink, a ſtrangury would come on notwithſtanding the 
unction of camphorated oil, and even the exhibition of a quan- 
tity of camphire internally. The practitioners of this country 


have loſt their faith in the power of camphire in correcting the 
acrimony of cantharides; and for preventing the ſtrangury that 


might otherwiſe ariſe, they truſt entirely to a large exhibition 
of Arabic emulſion, and to the plaſter's not being allowed to lie 
on too long. | 


ANOTHER virtue aſcribed to camphire in combination, is its 
moderating the action of mercury; and if the ſaline prepara- 
tions of mercury are triturated with a portion of camphire, this 
abſtracts a part of the acid that had been united with the mer- 


cury, and therefore renders the preparation more mild than be- 


fore, and at the ſame time does not deprive entirely the prepara- 
tion of much of its deobſtruent virtue, This we have had experi- 
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Dr HEzBERDEN of two ſeveral inſtances in which camphire ſeemed 0 
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ence of in that very acrid preparation of mercury the turbeth mi- 

neral, and alſo in the mercurius dulcis or calomel, which, by 

being triturated with camphire, becomes leſs purgative, and leſs 

ready to excite falivation. How far this mitigation of the pre- 

parations of mereury Jeaves them equally powerful as before in 

the cure of ſyphilis, I cannot certainly determine; but am of 
opinion that it does not, if they be employed in the fame quan- 

: tities as they would have been before. 


Tn1s mitigation of the ſaline preparations of mercury, by a 
combination with camphire, will be readily admitted ; but many 
practitioners go farther, and allege that mercury, in every con- 

dition, united with camphire, becomes a more mild ſubſtance, 
leſs irritating to the ſyſtem, while it is equally powerful in cu- 
ring the diſcaſes to which it is otherwiſe adapted. I muſt ad- 
mit the experience of the practitioners of France in this matter, 
but thoſe of this country know nothing of it; and I can aſſert, 
that in many trials, a quantity of camphire added to our com- 
mon mercurial ointment neither prevented the unction, in the 
uſual quantity, from exciting ſalivation, nor rendered the ſymp- 
toms of it more mild than uſual. 


A PECULIAR combination of camphire ſaid to have conſider- 
able eſſects, is that with opium. The employment of opium is 
in many perſons attended with ſome inconvenience and diſor- 
der, as I have obſerved above; and every practitioner knows 
it to be alleged by ſome reſpectable perſons, that camphire 
joined with it prevents theſe diſorders. It may be fo, but I 
have not found it in my experiments. I have found large doſes 
of camphire diſpoſe to fleep, but commonly with that ſame con- 
fuſion of head and turbulent dreams which ſometimes ariſe from 
the uſe of opium; and I have not found that a ſmall quantity of 

camphire 


nne . 


camphire has any effects in increaſing the power of opium, or 
of rendering the operation of it different from what it would 
have been if employed alone. But againſt the reſpectable autho- 
rities of LAsON NE and HALLE, I muſt ſuſpect that my experi- | 
ments haye not been wade properly or often enough. 


THERE is ſtill another inſtance of the improvement of a me- 
dicine by a combination with camphire. Mr LAsoxNE aſſures us, 
that camphire joined with the Peruvian bark gives it more energy 
and force, whether it be to be employed for the purpoſe of curing 
fever or gangrene; and I belieye this to be well founded. 


AFTER thus treating of the virtues of camphire, we muſt 
ſpeak of its doſe and exhibition. It will appear clearly from 
what is ſaid above, that it may be given in doſes of very different 
quantities; and it appears to me from many trials, that doſes of 
a few grains, repeated only after long intervals, have hardly 
any effect at all, and that, to obtain ſenſible effects from it, it 
muſt either be given in large doſes, not under that of twenty 
grains, or, if given in ſmaller doſes, theſe muſt be repeated fre- 
quently after ſhort intervals. The latter practice 1s preferred 
by ſome eminent practitioners. To what length in either way 
we may proceed, I have not experience enough to determine 
with any preciſion, From the effects of two (cruples given in 
one doſe in the caſe narrated above, and in another quoted from 
Dr HorFMAN, it would appear that ſuch doſes are violent and 
dangerous ; but from ſome other experiments, it appears that lar- 
ger doſes have been ſometimes given with impunity : and when 
it is given in divided doſes, it appears from CorLtin's experi- 
ments, that it may be given to the quantity of a dram, or two 
drams in the courſe of a day ; and in one of his experiments it 
Was I to the quantity of half an ounce: and the ſame: will 


2 2 appear 
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appear from the hiſtory which-I have given above. It is pro- 
bable that from large doſes only, conſiderable effects are to be 
expected ; and as, from many experiments, it appears that the 
effects of camphire are not very durable in the body, it will 
be obvious that the repeated and long continued uſe of it may 
be neceſſary to the cure of ſeveral diſcaſes. _ 


Wirn reſpe& to the exhibition of this medicine, it is, in the 
firſt place, neceſſary that it ſhould be always very minutely divi- 
ded, as we know it is not readily diſſolved in the ſtomach; and 
while it remains there, it will float on the ſurface of the other 
contents, and in that way be applied to the upper orifice of the 
ſtomach, and give occaſion to ſome pain there. It ought there- 
fore to be minutely divided before it be given; and this may be 
done by rubbing it firſt in a mortar with any dry powder, ſuch 
as nitre or hard ſugar: but to make certain of a minute diviſion, 
it is proper at the ſame time to add a few drops of rectified ſpirit 
of wine, or of other ſuch ſpirituous menſtruum as the ſpiritus vi- 
trioli dulcis, or liquor anodynus mineralis of HoxzeMan, 


IT may alſo be divided by rubbing it with the mucilage of gum 
arabic; but this will alſo be more perfectly executed if the cam- 
phire is previouſly diſſolved by a little ſpirit of wine or expreſſed 
oil. By its being diffuſed in the mucilage of gum arabic, it may be 
again diffuſed in any watery fluid for more convenient exhibi- 
tion; but it is to be obſerved, that camphire diffuſed in a wa- 
tery fluid is ready to exhale from it, or ariſe to its ſurface, and 
to render the exhibition more diſagreeable. When, therefore, 
any large quantity of water in which camphire is diffuſed is to 
be prepared at once, it is proper to employ ſome means for en- 
tangling the camphire. Sugar alone does not ſeem to be ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe; and it is more effectually done by tritu- 
rating the camphire with mucilage alone, or with a portion of 
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ſweet almonds, and ausge it n by'n means FRF mavilage in- 


e 


to an emulſion. 


* 


Ir has been thought that the virtues may be Meresibd pit ex- 


hibiting along with it a portion of nitre; but in many trials 1 


have not been ſenſible of the benefit derived from the nitre, 


which, in any quantity that can be conveniently employed, has 


little effect on the ſyſtem. It is with more probability alleged, 


that vinegar exhibited with” camphire is of ſervice. be 
certainly gives the beſt means of correcting the taſte of cam 
phire, and ſeems even to render it leſs diſagreeable to the ſto 
mach; and we may allow that both by its refrigerant and anti- 
ſeptic powers, it may e ſomewhat to che virtues ings the 
eamphire. 


TnEA. 


Tars i is ſo univerſally an article of diet, chart it deſerves to be 
conſidered very fully. Being ſo much however an article of diet, 
it may be ſuppoſed that we ſhould have treated of it in our firſt 
part; but as we cannot find it to afford any alimentary matter, 
and as its qualities give it the character of a medicine, we have 
reſerved it for this place, | 


Wir reſpec to it as a ſubject of natural hiſtory, or as an 
object of commerce, having had no good opportunity of being 
properly informed, I muſt abſtain from theſe diſcuſſions here, 
and muſt refer my readers to the information of the induſtrious 
Dr LeTTsoME, who I believe has given it more fully and ac- 
curately than any other. | 


Wirn reſped to its qualities as a medicine, that is, its power 
of changing the ſtate of the human body, we might ſuppoſe it 
aſcertained by the experience of its daily uſe; but from the 
_ univerſality 


of the ſtomach, and indeed of the whole ſyſtem. 
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univerſality of this uſe in very different conditions of the plant, 


and in every poſlible condition of the perſons employing it, the | 


concluſions drawn from its effects muſt be very precarious and 
ambiguous, and we muſt attempt by other means to aſcertain 
its wann with more certainty. e 

To this W i appears, from the accurate Dr Surrn's ex- 
periments De Actione Muſculari, N? 36, that an infuſion of green 


tea has the effect of deſtroying the ſenſibility of the nerves, 


and the irritability of the muſcles; and from the experiments 


of Dr LeTTsomsz, it appears that green tea gives out in diſtil- 


lation an odorous water, which is powerfully narcotic, 


THAT the recent plant contains ſuch an odorous narcotic 
power, we might preſume from the neceſſity which the Chineſe 
find of drying it with much heat before it can be brought into 
uſe; and that, even after ſuch preparation, they muſt abſtain 
from the uſe of it for a year or more, that 1s, till its volatile parts 
are ſtill farther diſſipated : and it is ſaid, that unleſs they uſe 
this precaution, the tea in a more recent ſtate manifeſtly ſhows 
ſtrong narcotic powers. Even in this country, the more odorous 
teas often ſhow their ſedative powers in weakening the nerves 


- 
* 


From theſe conſiderations we conclude very firmly, that tea 
is to be conſidered as a narcotic and ſedative ſubſtance; and that 
it is eſpecially ſuch in its moſt odorous ſtate, and therefore leſs 
in the bohea than in the green tea, and the moſt ſo in the more 
odorous, or what are called the finer kinds of the latter. 


Irs effects, however, ſeem to be very different in different 


perſons; and hence the different, and even contradictory ac- 


I . counts 


counts that are reported of theſe effects. But if we conſider. 
the difference of conſtitution, which occaſions ſome difference 
of the operation of the ſame medicine in different perſons, and 
of which we have a remarkable proof in the operation of opi- 
um, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed at the different operations of tea. 

Ix to this we add the fallacy ariſing from the condition of 
the tea employed, which is often fo inert as to have no effects 
at all; and if we ſtill add to this the power of habit, which can 
deſtroy the powers of the moſt powerful ſubſtances, we ſhall 
not allow the various and even contradictory reports of its ef- 
fects to alter our judgment, with reſpect to its ordinary and more 
general qualities in affecting the human body. 


obſervations which I have made in the courſe of fifty years, in 
all ſorts of perſons, I am convinced that the qualities of tea 
are narcotic and ſedative. 


IT has been often alleged, that ſome of the bad eſſects im- 
puted to tea are truly owing to the large quantity of warm wa- 
ter which commonly accompanies it; and it is poſſible that 


obſervation I can aſſert, that wherever any conſiderable effects 
appear, they are in nine of every ten perſons entirely from 
the qualities of the tea; and that any like effects of warm wa- 
ter do not appear in one of a hundred who take in this very 


Bur while we thus endeavour to eſtabliſh the poiſonous na- 
ture of tea, we do not at the ſame time deny that it may ſome- 
times ſhow uſeful qualities. It is very poſlible, that in certain 

perſons, 


md * 
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Tuxsz, from the experiments above mentioned, and from the 


ſome bad effects may ariſe from this cauſe : but from attentive 


largely. | ; 1 8 
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_ perſons, taken in moderate quantity, it may, like other narcotics 

in a moderate doſe, prove exhilirating, or, like theſe, have ſome 
_ effect in taking off Is or in quieting ſome es 
of . nervous ſyſtem. 95 


is its s bai effects 5550 1 often eee to the warm water 
Aa accompanies it, ſo we have no doubt that ſome of its good 
effects may alſo be aſcribed to the ſame cauſe, and particularly 
its tg ſo often nn after a full meal. 


Crocus. 


Tux natural kiſtory and preparation of this medicine is ſo 
commonly known, and delivered in ſo many books, that it is 


noways neceſlary to repeat any part of it here, 


| CyEMICALLY conſidered, it appears to be a very peculiar ſub- 
ſtance.” It may be extracted by either ſpirituous or watery men- 
ſtruums, by wine or by vinegar ; and each of theſe menſtruums 
take out the whole of its odorous, ſapid, or colouring parts. 
The tincture in ſpirit of wine does not become milky by the 
addition of water, and the tincture in water is not rendered 
turbid by the addition of ſpirit of wine. Its odorous part riſes 
in diſtillation, both with water and ſpirit ; and it is alleged, that 
in the former caſe a portion of eſſential oil appears; but nei- 
ther the quantity nor quality of this is well aſcertained, 


A rnoudn the odorous part of ſaffron ariſes in diſtillation 
with either menſtruum, yet a great portion of fixed matter 
is obtained in the extracts; but the extract from water is very 
much changed from the nature. of the entire ſaffron. That 
made with ſpirit of wine retains the ſenſible qualities of the 


ſaffron more entirely; but as there has been ſome diſſipation of 
4 - the 
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the odorous and volatile parts, we can hardly cha that the 
concentrated tincture, or extract of Dr BoꝝanAAvE, can con- 


tain the whole of the medicinal ee of the entire lar | 
- fron, : 


Ir ſeemed proper to give thus, as well as I could, the che- 

mical hiſtory of this famous drug; but muſt remark, that from 
this chemical hiſtory we learn nothing towards pointing out or 
explaining its medicinal powers, nor indeed more from theſe 
than may be learned from its ſenſible qualities. 


By theſe, being of ſome acrimony both in ſmell and in taſte, it 
would ſeem that ſaffron might be very active with reſpect to the 
human body; but I have not been more puzzled upon any occaſion 
than in aſcertaining the medicinal qualities of this ſubſtance. 
The writers on the materia-medica have conſtantly ſpoken of it 
as a very active medicine; but their reports of its effects are in 
ſome inſtances manifeſtly extravagant, though repeated by Dr 
BoERHAAVE himlelf ; and very frequent experiments in prac- 
tice do not at all ſupport the opinions that have been common- 
ly entertained of it. I have given it in large doſes, without its 
ſhowing any ſenſible effects; hardly in any degree increaſing 
the frequency of the pulſe; and as anodyne or antipaimodic, I 
have hardly obſerved its operation. - | 


IT has been eſpecially famous for its ſuppoſed emmenagogue 
powers; and in one or two inſtances I have had ſome reaſon to 
believe in its power of this kind: but in many other inſtances, 
though repeatedly employed in n large . it has entirely diſ- 
renn my 9 

Tu common accounts of its producing hilarity are ſtrongly 
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eontradicted by the account of Bergius, whoſe words are, 
Nobilis matrona ſemper in triſtitiam illapſa eſt ingentem, 
« poſtquam- pulveres crocatos ei propinaveram.“ And his words 
before, © Vidi hyſtericas quaſdam a propinato croco valde e- 
** motas,” are more pointed in favour of its power than any 
thing I have otherwiſe learned. I have employed it in every 
ſhape, in ſubſtance, in tincture, and in Bozxznaave's extract, 
and in larger doſes than authors have ever propoſed ; but fill 
F have not diſcovered in it any. conſiderable power or virtue. 


IT does not appear that the London College had much faith 
in it, as they have omitted to give us any tincture of it. They 
have indeed retained it in the tinctura aloes compoſita, and in 
the pilulz ex aloe cum myrrha, and in larger proportion than 
the Edinburgh College do; but I muſt obſerve that I have fre- 
quently prepared theſe compoſitions without any ſaffron at all, 
and at the ſame time could not diſcern any diminution of their 

virtues, But in thus diſparaging the virtues of ſaffron, I muſt 
acknowledge, that by a little attention, I have found the ſaf- 
fron of our ſhops to be often in a very imperfect condition, and 
therefore, that my experiments may have been ſometimes. af- 


feed by this. | 


Ny MPHAA-. 


I REGRET this ſtanding in my catalogue, as it is now omitted 
in both the Britiſh diſpenſatories, and juſtly, as it has no virtue 
in its flowers; and though the roots have ſame aſtringency and 
bitterneſs, they have not ſo much as to deſerve any place in our 
practice, when we have ſo many ſubſtances more powerful for 
the purpoſes for which theſe might be employed. 


WINE 
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WINE AND ALCOHOL. 
In the'catologue of narcotic ſedative medicines I have ſer 


down wine and alcobol ; becauſe it ſeems neceſſary to give them 
a nn conſideration here. 


" Wane I have formerly conſidered as a drink, and have there 

ſaid all that ſeemed neceſſary with reſpect to its preparation: 

and from the various cauſes of this we have endeavoured 

to explain its various conditions, particularly the different 

matters of which it may conſiſt; and, as depending upon theſe, 

the various ſenſible qualities that may 9 in the different | 

wines that are nn: 296 in our diet. : 

225 * 

In all this, which it ſeems unneceſſary to repeat here, I have 

ſuppoſed, that what conſtitutes a wine is its contairting a por- 

tion of alcohol; but the effects of this in diet I took little notice 

of, and mentioned only the effects that might ariſe from the 

other matters which might accompany it in the different wines 


appearing r our tables. 


Ir is, howerel as containing alcohol that wines are to be FL 
conſidered as medicines ; and the conſidering them as ſuch we 
have reſerved for this place, in which I have put them as narco- 


tic ſedatives. 


Tur alcohol is ſuch, can hardly be doubted ; as, when only 
diluted with water ſo much that it can be ſwallowed, it ſhows . 
the inebriating, intoxicating, and narcotic effects of other ſeda- 
tives, When taken in ſmall quantity, and much dilated, it does 
not indeed immediately ſhow its ſedative power ; but, on the con- 
trary,it may appear as a ſtimulant, cordial, and exhilaratingliquor, 
As theſe operations, however, are in common to it with opium 
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and other narcotics, they do not eee our green of its 
proper ſedative nature. | 

As in wine the Saket is never in large proportion to the 
water at the ſame time preſent ; and as in wine the alcohol is 
alſo blended with matters which diminiſh the force of it; wine 
can be, and is commonly, employed as a ſtimulant, cordial, and 
exhilarating liquor, more conveniently than alcohol could be in 
any other way. | 


Tunis explains why wine has been moſt commonly confidered 
as a ſtimulant ; but it is equally well known, that when taken 
to a certain quantity, it exerts all the ſedative powers of alco- 
| hol or opium: and its medicinal qualities, according to the 
quantities in which it is employed, may be either ſtimulant or 
ſedative. ö 


WHENEVER, without fever, there is any languor or debility 
in the ſyſtem, wine can be employed in moderate quantity 
with great advantage ; as in moſt perſons it is not only grateful 
to the palate, but alſo to the ſtomach : in which, if its aceſcent 
eſſects can be at the ſame time avoided, its cordial powers are 
immediately perceived, as from. the ſtomach they are. readily 
communicated to the whole of the ſyſtem. 


Tus are the virtues of wine employed in moderate quanti- 
ties: Andit is to be remarked by the way,-that by its particular 
operation on the ſtomach it excites the action of this, and there- 
by promotes appetite and digeſtion : and paſſing further into 
the inteſtines, it does not ſo readily as other narcotics ſuſpend 
the action of theſe and induce coftiveneſs ; but, on the con- 


trary, 
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trary, by the mixture of its aceſcent parts with the bile, Pro- 
motes the action of the inteſtines, and the evacuation * tool. 


Ir may be further oliferved; that anviled into the blood-veſ. 
ſels, by the alcohol it contains it promotes perſpiration;; and by 
the water and faline matters at the ſame time introduced, it 
certainly paſſes to the nn. and promotes the ſecretion of 
urine. ; 

W1NE may produze all theſe effects, though taken in no 
large quantities; and they may be referred entirely to its ſtimu- 
lant powers or aceſcent qualities, which are in ſo ax very com- 
monly ſalutary. 


Ir is difficult however to ſet the limits between its ſtimulant 
and ſedative powers ; and if the quantity of it be gradually in- 
creaſed, the latter gradually come on, and concurring with the 
former, produce at firſt a degree of delirium or ebriety, which is 
generally of the cheerful kind, and which occupying the mind, 
excludes all thoughts of care or anxiety : but the ſame ſedative 
power carried on till further, renders the delirium more con- 
fiderable, and gives that irregularity and confuſion of thought 
which is the ſtate of intoxication ; and at length the ſedative 
power entirely prevailing, the animal functions, both of ſenſe and 
motion, are gradually weakened, and the perſon falls aſleep. 


Arras thus detailing the ſeveral operations of both the fii- 
mulant and ſedative power of wine upon men in health, I pro- 
ceed to mention their effects in the various circumftances of 


diſeaſe. 


In the firſt place, it will be obvious, that when the ſyſtem is 
under 


/ 
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under any irritation ne the action of the heart and ar- 
teries, the ſtimulant power of wine, even in the moſt moderate 
degree, muſt be hurtful : and as there is hardly any irritation 
more conſiderable or more permanent than inflammation ſub- 
ſiſting in any part of the body; ſo in all pyrexiz produced We 
inflammation, wine mult be n pernicious. 


Ws are alſo perſuaded that all active hæmorrhagies are at · 
tended with an inflammatory diatheſis; and therefore it will 
2 appear that wine is * in ſuch caſes. 


Bor we proceed no further on this ſubject of the uſe of 
vine in diſeaſes, as it may be governed upon the ſame prin- 
ciples we have laid down above with reſpe&t to opium; with 
this difference, however, that if the ſedative powers of either 
are to be ſought for, they are to be obtained more eaſily and 
certainly by opium than by wine; but where the ſtimulant 
powers of either are ſeparately, or as combined with the ſedative 
to be employed, the management may be more ealy and accu- 


rate with wine than with opium, 


Ox queſtion only on this ſubjet remains to be conſidered, 
and that is, Whether alcohol, under any ſtate of dilution, can 
be properly employed in place of wine and opium? We are of 
opinion, that in many caſes it may ; but that it will be always 
more difficult to ſeparate the ſtimulant powers of alcohol from 
its ſedative quality. In thoſe caſes, however, in which the ſti- 
mulant powers are eſpecially required, as in the caſe of reſiſting 
| Langrene, the diluted alcohol may be employed as properly as 

wine; and therefore in the caſe of poor perſons the former may 
be more convenient than wine, 


CHAP. 
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ESE are medicines ſuppoſed, as their title implies, to 
diminiſh the heat of che living body. 


In many trials made on purpoſe, it has not appeared to me 

that the ſuppoſed refrigerants diminiſh that temperature of the 
body which is the ordinary temperature of it in health; and 
therefore I am diſpoſed to define the refrigerants to be ſuch | 
medicines as diminiſh the temperature of the body when pre- 
ternaturally increaſed. ' It is eſpecially upon ſuch occaſions that | 
their power is ſuppoſed and employed by phyſicians: and as the 

heat of the body, whether from internal or external cauſes, is 

never increaſed beyond its ordinary degree, but with an increa- 1 , 
ſed action of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem; ſo the refrigerants, as they | 

diminiſh this increaſed action, are juſtly put under the general | 
title of Sedantia ; but being ſubſtances of quality and operation | 
very different from thoſe ſedantia we have already conſidered, 1 


they are here to be treated of ſeparately. . 
| 4 I 
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_ In what manner they produce their effects is not well aſcer- 
tained ; and whether they act by diminiſhing the temperature 
of the body, as cold bodies, or thoſe of a temperature lower 


than that of the body itſelf do, or if they operate only by re- 
moving the cauſe of heat, has been a queſtion. 


Tung former opinion has been frequently ſuppoſed, and that 
from a particular conſideration, As the neutral falts, which 
are the refrigerants chiefly employed, do, upon being diſſolved 
in water, generate a conſiderable degree of cold; ſo it has been 
ſuppoſed that they may in like manner generate cold in our 
bodies, and therefore produce their effects as by an actual cold 
applied. See BrockLesBY's Obſervations, p. 122. 


Tuis concluſion, however, will readily appear to be miſtaken, 
when it is conſidered that the cooling power of theſe neutral 
ſalts in water appears only during the time of their ſolution. 
When taken indeed undiſſolved, they may, as in BrxockLessy's 
and ALEXANDER's experiments, generate cold in the ſtomach, 
and from thence have particular effects: but as after ſolution 
they produce no permanent cold; ſo, when taken in a diſſolved 
ſtate, as they commonly are, their refrigerant powers cannot be 


_ aſcribed to any actual cold applied. 8 


Taz concluſion drawn from their ſolution in water further ap- 
pears to be yery erroneous, from this; that acids, which are 
as powerfully refrigerant in the human body as the neutrals, do 
however, upon being mixed with water, always generate heat ; 
and even the neutral ſalts, when any how deprived of the water 
neceſlary to their cryſtalline ſtate, do, upon that water's being re- 
ſtored to them, always generate heat. It is not therefore any 


thing in the nature of the ſaline matter that has a power of ge- 
3 nerating 


* 


other manner they do it may be difficult | to > explain, 


7 


| nerating "Ong or cold in water or other bodies, but that the ap- 


pearance of ſuch a power depends entirely upon-the circum- 
ances of ſolution or mixture, and 1 no longer than theſe 
circumſtances ſubſiſt. : 


4 


— 


IT is not thereto bs an actual cold applied that our refri- 


gerants diminiſh the heat of the living body ; although i in | what 


„ »% 


* 


n de however; here to venture upon a conjecture, which 


it is hoped may be founded; but whether it ſhall be or not, * 
tbrow it out as a en . 1 


4 


Fon this Sap I am dicsted 1 to 4 of a deckte de- 
livered by the late ingenious TURBERVILLE NezDyAn, which 
ſeems to me to have been too little attended to in the phyſiology 


and pathology of the human body. We do not charge our- 
"ſelves with ſupporting the whole of Mr NzzDH1am's theories, or 
the applications of them which are oppoſed by SPALLANZANI ; 3 
we only aſſume from him what we think he has demonſtrated in 
fact, that there is every where in nature an expanſiye force and 
a reſiſting power; and that particularly under a certain degree of 
heat, the expanſive power appears in all the parts of organized 


bodies, in conſequence of which they ſhow a ſingular vegeta- 


ting power ; while at the ſame time, in other bodies, there is 


a power reſiſting and preventing the action of this vegetating 


power, aud at leaſt of diminiſhing its force, See Nouvelles Ob- 
ſervations Microſcopiques 1759, p. 229, 2 30. TER, 


Tus reſiſting power he actually found in choſe faline bodies 


which we commonly ſuppoſe to be refrigerant powers with re- 
90. to the living body; ; and we hope chat this doctrine may 


Vor- li N 231 N hy be | 
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be alle to our . in the following manner. As heat 
3s the great ſupport of expanſive force, ſo we ſuppoſe that every 
increaſe of heat is no other than an increaſe of the expanſive 
„force in the heated parts; and from this we conceive it may be 
underſtood how reſiſting powers may diminiſh any preternatural. 
; force and bea! in our r bodies. 


* 


We thus endeavour to account for the e power of 
faline bodies; and the doctrine ſeems to be illuſtrated and fur- 
ther confirmed by this, that beſides organized bodies, there 
ſeems to be an expanſive force in all bodies. diſpoſed to any fer- 


mentation. This ſeems always to begin by an expanſion of air 


from a fixed to an elaſtic ſtate ; and it is very certain in fact, 
that by the contiguity of a ſufficient quantity of ſaline ſubſtan- 
ces, that is of reſiſting power, the beginning of every fermen- 
tation is prevented. Such reſiſting powers have been often 
taken notice of as antiſeptic ; but there is hardly any doubt that 

the more general term of Antizymic may be fairly applied to 


Ir may be proper to remark here, as not unheeded by us, 
that many other ſubſtances beſides the ſaline may perhaps 


3 eome under the liſt of Antizymics : but whether they are ever 


alſo refrigerant with reſpet to the human body, or why they 
are 15 we cannot here preſume to determine. 153 


Wuzx we have gone thus far 10 the e of refrigerants, 


ve judge it to be incumbent upon us to acknowledge that there 


are ſome difficulties which occur upon this ſubject, and. which. 
1 is rover to lay before our readers, 


Tux operation of refrigerant powers, ent we have . 
. poſed 
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| poſed it ent ſeems in ſome reſpects to be e to o the e 
operation of actual cold applied. This not only changes the tem. 1 
perature of bodies, but i in a certain degree proves a reſiſting and „„ 
antizymic power. Its operation upon the body is attended with ' «© 
this peculiar circumſtance, that when applied in a moderate de- | | 
gree, and with no long continuance, it always increaſes the heat | . 
of the part to which it is applied; and from the redneſs which it 9 
at the ſame time produces, it is pretty certain that both effects "4108 
are produced by its increaſing the action of the blood-yeſſels «© 7 155 
in the parts. Its effects as a ſtimulant are upon no occaſion 1 9 8 
more remarkable han when any ſubſtance is taken into A 
ſtomach, of ſuch a temperature as to feel cold there; . 
commonly produces a ſenſe of heat on the ſurface of the body, 
and a diſpoſition to ſweat} to be eaſily promoted, if at the ſame 

time the cold of the external a air is by coverings avoided. . 


£4 


oa 
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Quvi1TE analogous to this is the action 1 our refrigerants 
when taken into the ſtomach; for though we have denied their 
producing any actual cold there, they always produce a deter- 
mination to the ſurface of the hody, and a diſpoſition to ſweat ; | | 
"which from the analogy mentioned, we are ready to aſcribe to 
a refrigerant power, or, if the expreſſion may be allowed, to Tas th», 
a potential cold which they can produce. How this is to be 


reconciled to the refrigerant power which they are ſuppoſed to TS: 
exert with reſpect to the whole ſyſtem, is not to be eaſily ex- | 
plained, 1 „„ M5 We” 


, To our preſent purpoſe, however, it may perhaps be enough 
to ſay, that the ſtimulant operation of actual cold, which ſome- 


times occurs, will not be ſufficient to make us deny its power 1 
when longer continued, or frequently repeated, of diminiſhing | 
the temperature of the body ; ſo the Maut n which 
: 982 cu 
-4 ; 1 
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our refrigerants frequently exert in the. ſtomach vin not be 
ſufficient to make us doubt of their refrigerant power with re- 
ſpect to the whole ſyſtem, which Foy: deute bf, all tho. . has 
very certainly eſtabliſhed, q 


| Berone going farther i it may be proper to obſerve, that the 
ſubſtances we ſuppoſe to be refrigerant are ſuch as act, not only 
by the potential cold we have alleged them to be endowed with, 
bot at the ſame time þy. other operations that may be ſuppoſed 
to contribute to their general effects of diminiſhing the act ion 
of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. Theſe operations are their being 
laxative in the inteſtines, and diuretic in the kidneys; and we 
are diſpoſed to judge their relaxing a febrile ſpaſm on the ſur- 
face of the body to be another means of their concurring to 
their general effec. 


< 


* 


WHrATEvER therefore may become of our theory, o or however 
difficult it may be to overcome the doubts above mentioned, 
the ſtate of facts, from the experience we have aſſerted, may, 
we judge, be ſufficient ground for our Proceeding now to con- 
ſider the qualities and effects of the ſeveral refrigerants enu- 
merated in our catalogue. 8 


! 


PARTICULAR REFRIGERANTS. 


Ar the head of the liſt of refrigerants, I have ſet down Ac1Ds ; 
and although theſe might come under ſome other of our gene- 
ral titles, I ſhall here conſider all their ſeveral powers and vir- 
tues, or nearly the whole of their medicinal hiſtory. 


Ir might be redes that I ſhould Wo in the firſt place, 
enumerate 


cr. vn. 1 EFRIGER ANTS. 


enumerate all the auen ſubſtances hick may be, and general: 


ly are, comprehended under the general title; but this 1 find 


would be a difficult, and we hope it is an unneceſſary work. The 
chemiſts of late have been diſcovering a great number of diffe- 


rent ſpeties' of acids that were not known before; and it is 
probable that their inquiries are not yet finiſhed ; but in the 


mean time, it appears, that although it was very proper for the 
purpoſes of chemiſtry to mark and aſcertain the diverſity of 
acids, yet as few of the whole number have been employed as 
medicines, and that we are at leaſt uncertain how far ſeveral of 
them may be employed as ſuch, it does not ſeem neceſſary for 
us to take notice of any but thoſe which we know to DIVE been 


nne in the practice of . 


IN Jobe f this, we ſhall i in the Grſt lacy mention the medicinal 
qualities which we ſuppoſe to be in common to all the ſpecies 
of acid employed in phyſic; and ſhall afterwards. conſider: how 
far theſe qualities may. be any wiſe different in the particular 


ſpecies. LACS BF 1 


Urox this plan, the quality firſt to be mentioned is that of 
their refrigerant power. This we ſuppoſe to be eſtabliſhed by 
| the experience of all ages; and practitioners ſtill conſtantly em- 

ploy them in every caſe in which the heat of the body is preterna- 


turally increaſed ; and although there may be ſome of the other 


qualities of acids which may not be ſuited to the conſtitution of 
certain perſons, yet as to this quality there are hardly any excep- 
tions in the caſes of 1 inflammations, and hæmorrhagies. 


Tuxssz effects, however, are not very Feen to our ſenkes, 


nor are eaſily ſubjected to experiment ; becauſe they cannot be 


remarkable in conſequence of any one nen; ; and the ef- 
| | eds 
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wt Ons: is, that any preternatural heat ariſing is accompanied 
with chirſt ; which eſpecially directs to the choice of acid: 
aud as inſtincts may be commonly ſuppoſed to be ſuited to the 


purpoſe of the animal economy, ſo this deſire of acid is pre- 
ſumed to be a proof that theſe are ſuited to moderate the heat 
that is the cauſe en N 


/ Aproza ce may whe, 4. acids eſpecially bound 
in warm climates and. warm ſeaſons ; and therefore, that nature 


has made this proviſion of what is ſuited to moderate the heat 
of the human body, ariſing in ſuch climates and ſeaſons. 


To all this I would add the antizymic power of acids, as this 
oppoſes the expanſive force of heated blood: and as we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the blood is more readily heated as it is 
more diſpoſed to putreſcency, ſo the well known antiſeptic 
power of acids is particularly ſuited to temper that increaſed 


heat; and therefore, after all theſe conſiderations, there can be 


no doubt that acids are particularly ſuited to act as een 
in the human body. 
. 

Seto quality of acids; in geacral; is their tains power, 
which we have taken notice of and explained above. This 
power however appears only in weak or diluted acids; for in a 
more concentrated ſtate they prove corroſive, as we have alſo 
obſerved above. Indeed we conceive that it is eſpecially when- 
their corroſive power is weakened, though ſtill approaching to it, 
chat another quality appears ; which is, that they become pain- 


* 


ful and n betty imulant, in [2 far chat « hey are uſe. 
ful umn: e J/% ERR AF Fins Rr Lg 

IT is beer to "I 1 6 a ie is very Joubrfal if 
their ſtimulant power can always be in this way explained; for 
it ſometimes appears in the operation of the weaker or more di- 
luted acids. Thus acids may quench thirſt by their refrigerant 


| power; but it is probable alſo that they, by their ſtimulating the k 


excretories of the mouth and fauces, pour out their fluids more 
copiouſly. I mention this ſtimulus- of the mouth and fauces 
here, to introduce another conſideration to be next taken notice 
of; and which is, that the ſame ſtimulus applied to the ſtomach 
excites appetite, and, by increaſing the tone of the ſtomach, 
promotes re e | | 


— 


ArTER mentioning ſo much of the power and virtues of acids 


in general, there remains a queſtion, What are their effects 


when carried into the blood-vyeſſels, and there mixed with the 
maſs of blood? As to this I would aſſert, that the concentra- 
ted foſſil acids cannot be carried into the maſs of blood but in 


* 


* 


ſuch a diluted ſtate as muſt deſtroy entirely their coagulating 
power, and therefore that their mak in that 1 cannot 1 1 6 5 


poſed or a a 


Tas neceſſarily leads to the queſtion, In what ſtate are the 


foſſil acids when mixed with the maſs of blood? In anſwer 


to this we obſerve, but for what reaſons we cannot explain, 
that they do not enter into the compoſition of the animal fluid, 


as we have alleged and maintained above on the ſubje& of acid 
as an alimentary matter. And here we have only to obſerve, that 
as they do not enter- into the animal mixed, they make a part 
of the ſeroſity; and therefore, in paſſing with that by the ex- 
cretions, they may ſhow their ſtimulant power. At the ſame 
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time, as a part of the ſerof ity, they may, in pang 25 the lui, 
ſhow there ſome diaphoretic effects, « or, in paſſing by the lungs, 
ſhow ſome irritation there ; but it is probable that they paſs 
chiefly by the urinary paſſages, and therefore ſhow Weir diure- 
tic POIs more e readily than i in any other Ways Eo,” 


1 ars the eſſects of ads in genen! and we now pro- 
ceed to conſider how far theſe e are e varied i in the 
diſſerent ona | | 


—_— 


ViTzoLc Acid. | 


Tais is the acid that we can have in the moſt concentrated 
Size: and therefore the moſt fit to be employed as a cauſtic, or, 
when properly diffuſed, as a ſtimulant. For the latter purpoſe 
it is commonly diffuſed in ſome unguinous ſubſtance, as the hog's 
Tard 5 but it may be more properly diffaſed in a more liquid oil, 

as in this it may be more equally diffuſed than in the thicker 
matter. When it is to be employed for internal uſe, it muſt be 
largely diluted with water; and the diſpenſatories have ordered 
ſeven or eight parts of water to be added to one of the concen- 
trated acid, The proportion of water is not a matter of much 
nicety ; but it is proper for the ſake of preſcribers that it ſhould 
be fixed, which, however, cannot be done without determining 
the ſpecific grayity of the concentrated acid, which neither of 


the colleges have done. W 1 . 

Tun diluted acid is "YR ewplayes in any Fan doſe, but 
mixed with water, or with tinQures or infuſions, in ſuch quan- 
tity as the patient's palate will eaſily bear. This however is a 
very inaccurate practice, as it generally occaſions the doſe of the 
acid to be too ſmall. In my opinion, it would be better to 
fix the quantity of acid, and leave it to. a Sod 7 to . the 


nn late may require. od e 45, 
Ip | Tazns 
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r bas bees . a common practice of le this acid 


. with a quantity of ſpirit of wine, and in the mixture infuſing 


ſome aromatics; but this is alſo a very inaccurate practice, as 
neither the ſpecific gravity of the rectified ſpirit, nor of the vi- 
triolic acid, are anywiſe determined. I would however take 
no pains to rectify this preparation, as I could never find the 
addition of the aromatic to improve the medicine; and while 
the praQitioner is always left uncertain with reſpect to the quan- 
tity of acid employed, I have almoſt always found that this aro- 
matic elixir was leſs agreeable than the ſimple acid. 


Tus Aniale: cola properly diluted, 1 ſweetened * with 
alittle ſugar, is generally grateful to the palate, and is of ſervice 
in quenching thirſt. ' When it is carried down into the ſtomach, 
it is uſeful in curing the nauſea which ariſes from any putrid mat- 
ters there; and either by this means, or by its ſtimulus applied 
to the ſtomach, it excites appetite, and conſequently promotes 
IS. 


I HAvg never found that, in any quantity, the vitriolic acid 
mixed with the bile proved laxative, as the vegetable acids ſo 
readily do. What may be its effects in the blood - veſſels we 
have ſaid enough when treating of the effects of acids in ge- 
neral. What are the virtues of this acid in giving the æther 
vitriolicus, we reſerve to be ſpoken of on the ſubject of anti- 
ſpaſmodics. , 


N1Trous AciD. er 


Tx1s acid, from its being ſo commonly employed in chemical 
operations under the title of Aquafortis, has probably, from the 
opinion of its corroſive nature, prevented phyſicians from em- 
ploying it as a medicine. This however 'was a miſtake ; for this 

Vol. II. Tt acid, 
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acid, properly diluted, may be very ſafely employed, and has 
all the powers and virtues of acids in general. Though the 
inſtances are few, there is one in BotzxyAaave's Nitrum Nitratum, 
in which the acid is in greater proportion than is neceſſary to 
ſaturate the alkali; and I have frequently employed it as 2 
grateful and cooling medicine. 


Taxxt is another inſtance in which the acid of nitre is alſo 
employed, and that is in the ſpiritus nitri dulcis. If this was pro- 
perly prepared, it ſhould contain no acid; but this is not com- 
monly the caſe, and the vulgar practitioners commonly employ 
it as a diuretic medicine, which it. cannot be but by the quan- 
tity of acid it contains, and which therefore ſhows this acid to 
be frequently and ſafely employed ; but it is hardly neceſſary 
to obſerve, that in this way it can never with any accuracy be 
employed. 


Tax employment of the nitrous acid, as producing æther, 
hall be conſidered in another place. 


MvuR1ATI1IC or Mani Aci. 


In the laſt century GLAuBEeR took great pains to introduce 
the uſe of this acid, aſcribing many virtues to it both in diet 
and medicine; but in both he was extravagant and incorrect, 
and therefore he has not been much followed. It happened, 
hawever, that phyſicians employed it a good deal in the diſeaſes 
of the ſtomach ; and many have been of opinion, that in reſto- 
ring the tone of the ſtomach, it operates more powerfully than 
the vitriolic : but as the latter can be more eaſily brought'to a 
ſtandard than the other, it has entirely thrown this other out 
of our practice, Although the London college, in the laſt edi- 
tion ud their Diſpenſatory, have omitted bath the ſimple ſpirit 
of 
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of (alt and the ſpiritus ſalis dulcis, yet the Edinburgh college 


have retained both: and wherever the latter is employed, I con- 


fider it as an employment of the acid; for, in the ordinary pre- 


paration of it, the qualities of the aid are never entirely de- 


ſtroyed. 


Bor the moſt remarkable inſtance of the employment of this 
acid was in the tinctura aperitiva moebii, which Dr HoxrMAN 
informs us was, in the courſe of the laſt century, much employ- 
ed and celebrated for its virtues Dr HorruAxN informs ug 


that it conſiſted of a ſolution of common ſalt ſuperſaturated-with 


its acid. I have frequently employed it by making a ſolution 
of half an ounce of good bay ſalt in four ounces of water, 
adding to this two drams of a well-reQtfied ſpirit of ſalt; and 
this given in a tea ſpoonful or two in a glaſs of water I have 
found uſeful in improving appetite, and frequently in ſtopping 
vomiting. 


VEGETABLE ACIDS. 


THresx I am to conſider as of three kinds; the native, the dis 
ſtilled, and the fermented. 15 


* 


Taz native acids are chiefly thoſe found in the fruits of 
plants, ſometimes however alſo in the leaves and roots. They 
are in different degrees of acidity, and different by the texture 


of the fruit in which they are lodged; and ſtill more con- 


ſiderably by the various matter adhering to them, both in the 
fruits and in the juices e from theſe. 


Tus effects of cheſe Asten conticlons in the uſe of them as 
aliments I have endeavoured to explain when treating of them 
above ; but, as medicines, I do not find that I can apply any 

TIS - | diſtinction 
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diflindion of them. Although they may be diſtinguiſhed in a 


chemical view, I do not find that I can apply ſuch diſtinctions 
to the purpoſes of medicine; and- that, with a view to this, I 
muſt conſider them in general, and merely as acids. In conſi- 
dering them therefore as medicines, I muſt obſerve, in the firſt 
place, their refrigerant power; and that, eſpecially upon account 
of the quantity in which they may be given, they are the moſt 
effeQual of any we can employ. As we have ſaid above, that 
they enter into the compoſition of the animal fluid, and there- 
by diminiſh the putreſcent tendency of this, they therefore, as 


I judge, obviate the heat that might otherwiſe ariſe; and it is 


in proof of all this that they are the moſt ready and certain 
cure of ſcurvy. a 


Tus ſame acids are never in ſuch . concentrated ftate as to 


ſhow any cauſtic or even ſtimulant powers ; but they ſhow rea- 


dily the ſtimulant power which is in the weaker or much diluted 
acids, ſo far as they excite appetite and promote digeſtion : and 
probably it is by the ſame power that they excite the urinary 


excretion. 


ALL theſe powers are to be aſcribed to the pure acid that is 
in this native acid of vegetables ; but it is now. to be remarked, 
that in all of them, even the moſt purely acid, there is pre- 
ſent a quantity of fermentable matter: and if this happens 
to be in large proportion, or even in ſmall proportion, and 
thrown into ſtomachs of an aceſcent diſpoſition, the acid under- 
goes a fermentation, which is attended with flatulency, a 
more powerful acidity, and all the other ſymptoms which we 
term Dyſpeptic. This does not however much affect their re- 
frigerant power, or do much harm to the ſyſtem, except in 


thaſe caſes of gout and calculus renalis, in which the taking 
3 down 
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down the tone of the ſtomach may be very hnrtful. It ſeems 


to be in conſequence of this aceſcent diſpoſition of the ſtomach 
that a more copious acidity, and perhaps of a peculiar kind, 
united with the bile, forms a laxative which may occafion more 


or leſs of diarrhoea, and the cholic pains which ſo b Ne ac- 


e the operation of laxatives. 


'D1sTILLED Acip of e- 


ALL vegetables except muſhrooms, if theſe be truly ſuch, 
when treated by diſtillation without addition, give out, in the 


firſt part of the diſtillation, a quantity of acid, and continue 
to give out more during the whole of the diſtillation. This acid 


is ſomewhat different according as it is drawn from different 
vegetables : but that difference has not been aſcertained ; and 
we know them even in chemiſtry, and more certainly 1 in medi- 
cine, only by A N common quality of We 


Tunis acid has been but little employed as a medicine, and has 


hardly been remarkable but by its late uſe in the form of tar- water. 
In making tar, it is exhaled from vegetables whilſt they are burnt, 
in the ſame manner as in the diſtillation above mentioned]; and ac- 
cordingly, in the making of tar, an acid water is found in con- 
ſiderable quantity in the ſame ditches that are prepared for recei- 
ving the tar during the burning of the wood. In the countries 
where tar is prepared, particularly in North America, this acid 
was accidentally employed as a medicine. It was found to 
prove very uſeful; and the benevolent and worthy Biſhop 


BzRKEI ET being informed of this, was deſirous of rendering 


ſuch a medicine very generally known. But as the water col- 
lected, as we have ſaid, during the burning of the wood, could 
not properly or conveniently be obtained in Britain, he perceived 
that a quantityof the acid remained in the tar as it was imported, 
* and 
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and perceived that it might be extracted from it by infuſion in 
water. It is ſuch an infuſion that gives the ee tar- 
water which has been ſo often uſed ie 


Ir was at firſt by many perſons elated as a very valuable 
medicine; and from my own obſervation and experience, I know 
it in many caſes to be ſuch. But, as happens in all ſuch caſes, 
the commendations of it by the patrons and favourers of it 
were very often extravagant and ill founded; and though the 
perſons who diſparaged it had ſome foundation for their opi- 
nions, yet they alſo told many falſehoods concerning it. 


ALTKOUGH it would have been difficult, at that time, to ba- 
lance between theſe oppoſite accounts; yet, in the courſe of 
ſixty years, the matter has found its own balance. The exceſ- 
ſive admiration of it has entirely ceaſed, and the moſt part of 
practitioners, from cauſes we could aſſign, have neglected the 
uſe of it; but there are ſtill many judicious perſons who believe 
in and employ its virtues. In many inſtances this preparation 
has appeared to ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, to excite 
appetite, promote digeſtion, and to cure all the ſymptoms of dy- 
ſpepſia. At the ſame time it manifeſtly promotes the excre- 
tions, particularly that of urine; and the ſame may be preſumed | 
to happen in that of others. From all theſe operations it will 
be obvious, that in many diſorders of the ſyſtem this ne 
may be highly n 


Ir may be however, and has been a queſtion, upon what, in 
the compoſition of tar- water, theſe qualities depend: and I have 
no doubt in aſſerting that it is entirely upon the acid produced 
in the manner above mentioned. Mr Reid, the author of a diſ- 
ſertation on this ſubject, has rendered this ſufficiently probable, 

| from 
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from the accounts of GLAUBEN and BoERHAAVvE With reſpect 
to the virtues of ſuch an acid, and from the opinion of the Bi- 
ſhop of CLOYNE in preferring the Norway tar to that of New 
England, as the acid part is not taken from the. former ſo en- 
tirely as it is from the latter; and he alſo properly ſapports it by 
this, that any other parts of the tar- water which may be found 
in it, unleſs carefully ſeparated, are commonly very hurtful. 


Urox the firſt introduction of tar-water, ſome phyſicians 
were of opinion, that it derived part of its virtue from ſome 
oily matter in its compoſition ; but it would not be difficult 
to ſhow, that this, in many reſpects, is very improbable, and 5 
that, upon the contrary, the preſence of theſe oils, as Mr Reid ; 
has particularly pointed out, is frequently pernicious. But, to wk 
ſuperſede all controverſy on this ſubjeR, I can aſſert from much | 
experience, that the tar-water, as it abounds in acid, and is 
more free from all oily matters, is the moſt effetual medicine: 
and I have this clear proof of it, that when, inſtead of extrac- 
ting the acid by infuſing the tar in water, I procured it by di- 
ſtillation from ſolid fir or other woods; and, by taking only the 
firſt part of the diſtillation, I obtained the acid as free as poſ- 
fible from all oily matter. I found that by employing this acid | 
as a medicine properly diluted with water, every virtue ap- 7 
peared that was ever found in any tar-water. In this practice 
I found a particular advantage, as I could, by a proper rectifi- 
cation and concentration, bring the acid into a ſmall bulk; which 
being readily portable, is, on occaſion of journeys, or other cir- 
cumſtances, rendered very convenient. But it is very neceſſary 
to obſerve here, that this acid, to be rendered a very uſeful re- 
medy, muſt be always largely diluted with water; and how 
much the water may fayour its operation in every reſpect will 
be ſufficiently obvious. | 
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FenzeNTED Acip of VEGETABLES, DY 


Tuts is the nnen liquor named VINEGAR, the prepara- 
tion of which needs not be given here. As it is found in our 
houſes and ſhops it is in different conditions, the cauſes and cir- 
cumftances of which are not well aſcertained ; and we can only 
judge of its purity by the ſharpneſs of its acid taſte, and its be- 
ing free from all others. | 


As this acid is prepared by fermentation, it is always in a di- 
luted ftate ; and, both for the purpoſe of medicine and of phar- 
macy, it has been deſired to be obtained in a more concentrated 
condition, The purpoſes and the execution of this are various ; 
but the moſt ordinary practice has been by diſtillation, which 
ſeems to me not to be the moſt proper: for the diſtillation 
cannot be practiſed without the acids becoming empyreu- 
matic, which always renders it a diſagreeable medicine; and at 
the ſame time, by the ordinary practice, the acid is hardly or 
not at all rendered ſtronger than it might have been by a pro- 
per fermentation. The directions of the London College I 
could never follow with any exaQtneſs; and I have always 
found, that before the aqueous part be drawn off, an empyreu- 
ma is communicated to the whole liquor. 


Tux Edinburgh directions may be exactly executed; but the 
empyreuma is made very ſtrong, and at the ſame time the di- 
ſtilled acid, as I have ſaid, is hardly ſtronger than it is in good 
vinegar; and I know of no advantage that this diſtilled acid has 


over the cher. 


Ir a concentrated vinegar is much to be deſired, there are two 
other ways of obtaining it. The one is by freezing, which 
| has 


Hi now been frequently pradiſcd in Us OT IM countries 3 65 WET + 55 5 5 
Europe; and the management of it is preſeribed in many books 1 
| or chemiſtry, that T believe are get: in e r I hands. 
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"Tap other means is by a diſtillation but any neutral con- — 
taining this acid, by the addition of a ſtrong vitriolic acid. This „ 
gives a very volatile acid, which by its volatility may be applied „ 
to ſeveral purpoſes; and by its being in a concentrated ſtate it e 
may be, by a proper dilution, applied to every purpoſe of me- 
dicine that the fermented acid of vegetables 1 is fit Tor. * 


Ir is true "tha chis aifitica dein Wild ie bins which? . 
are joined with it in the vinegar prepared by fermentation; ne: 9 
Dr BoxrnAAvE infinuates that ſome virtues may be derived 
from theſe. I have not however truly perceived them; but al- 
low, that if there are any ſich advantages to be deſired, they 
may be more certainly obtained by employing the ser con- 7 
centrated by freezing. Fe on vers Dy IR 5 


Arrzu theſe reltiarks upon the different management OR; > 
acid, I proceed to conſider its yirtues. It is certainly a refri- 
gerant power, which we conclude both from experience and 
from ĩts antiſeptic powers; and it has this advantage over the 
foſſil acids, that it can be thrown in, in much larger quantity, 
and with more effect, as it enters into the compoſition of the 
animal fluid. It is grateful to the palate and ſtomach, and cer- 
tainly ſtimulates the latter ſo far as to excite appetite. | By the 
ſame ſtimulant power it acts upon the mucous excretories of the 
mouth and fauces ; and at the ſame time it ſeems to act as an 
aſlringent on the blood-veſſels of theſe parts, and proves uſeful 
in the inflammatory affections of them. When it is carried in 
large quantity into the blood · veſſels, a portion of it paſſes off by 
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the excretions, and proves manifeſtly diuretic. It is celebrated alſo- 
for its diaphoretic and even ſudorific virtues; and theſe are com- 
monly aſcribed to its power of diſſolving, the fluids. But this, 
upon the general principles which will be explained hereafter, 
we muſt deny; and if it ever has appeared to have this effect, 
we muſt impute it to its refrigerant powers in the ſtomach, and 
its gently ſtimulant powers in the whole ſyſtem, aſliſted by a. 
ſudorific regimen. 


A SINGULAR power has been aſcribed to this acid, and that 
is, in preventing and curing obeſity, juſtly J believe in both. 
caſes ; and I hope that I have above explained the theory of it. 
We have alleged that the oily matters taken into-the body do not. 
remain in their oily form, but are, in the firſt place, incorpo- 
rated with the proper animal fluid, and are afterwards ſeparated. 
by a peculiar ſeeretion, and depoſited in the adipoſe membrane. 
This union of oil with the animal fluid we aſcribe to the acid 
taken in as a part of our food; and it will be obvious, that ac- 
cording to the quantity of this, the oil will be more intimately 
united and fitted to paſs off by the excretions, and leave leſs. 
therefore to be depoſited in the adipoſe membrane, But farther, 
as we have alleged above that the oil already depoſited in the 
adipoſe membrane is again conſumed by every acrimony preva- 
lent in the blood, ſo a ſuperabundance of vinegar in that maſs 
may have a ſhare in this conſumption. 


Tuis is all pretty well aſcertained by obſervations upon the 
large uſe of vinegar ; but lately a new fact has been preſented. 
to us. | 

A GENTLEMAN diſpoſed to obeſity found, that by his abſtain- 


ing from wine, which I take to be the ſame as abſtaining from 
| the 
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the fermented acid of vegetables, he loſt his fat very conſi- 
derably ; but returning again to the uſe of wine, his obeſity 
ſoon alſo returned, and was again removed by the ſame means 
as before. 1 ſhall not attempt the theory of this till we ſhall be 
farther informed of ſuch caſes, and more exactly nn reſpect 
to the. circumſtances of them. | N 


* 


Act of MiLEk. 


 Tnrexz is perhaps another ſpecies of vegetable acid to be ta- 
ken notice of, and that is the acid which ſo often, and in cer- 
tain circumſtances, ſo conſtantly appears in the milk of all phy- 
tivorous animals. As, in the milk of the ſame animals, a quan- 
tity of ſugar is conſtantly preſent, we may ſuppoſe it to be no 
other than a fermented acid of ſugar; but ſome difficulty oc- 
curs on this ſubject, as the fermentation which produces an acid 
in milk, takes place more ſuddenly than we could expect it to 
happen in any ſolution of ſugar, and, as was obſerved above, 
continues for a long time to increaſe the acidity produced. We 
are therefore perſuaded there is ſomething peculiar in the fermen- 
tation which produces the acid of milk; but what this peculiarity 
conſiſts in, or what effects it has on the nature of the acid produ- 
ced, we cannot diſcover. It may perhaps deſerve particular con- 
ſideration, both in chemiſtry and medicine, but we have not yet 
learned what application in either way may be made of it; and 
in the mean time can only ſay, that the acid of milk, both in 
the good effects it can produce, and the noxious qualities it may, 
upon occaſion, diſcover, are the ſame we have pointed out as 
ariſing from the native or fermented acid of vegetables, 


A VEGETABLE acid pr. pared by fermentation might ſtill be 
mentioned, which i is that of tartar; but I think it will be more 
Vuz 4 properly 
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properly conſidered under the next title of Neutral Salts, or af. 
terwards under the title of Laxatives. 

W have now mentioned moſt of the acids that are well 
known in the practice of phyſic; but I muſt own that there are 
many others which have been ſometimes employed, and may I 
believe deſerve to be inquired after, but I own that I find the 
facts too few to determine the matter clearly, and at leaſt that 
I am too little acquainted with theſe facts to be able to ſpeak 


poſitively on the ſubject. 


Or the large liſt that might be mentioned, the only one that 
I am 5 to take notice of is the 


Ac ip of Borax. 


Tuis was the invention of the celebrated HouzERCGCVH; and, as 
he imagined it to be poſſeſſed of ſtrongly ſedative powers, he 
gave it the name of the SEDATIVE SALT. Upon ſuch an autho- 
rity it was introduced i into practice; and ſuch is the favour for a 
new medicine, and ſuch are the excuſes ſo readily found for its 
failure, that it ſoon came to be much employed in France: and Mr 
GeoryRoy having found a cheaper method of preparing it, the 
Government ordered, at their expence, that it. ſhould be fur- 
niſhed to all the medicine cheſts of the army and navy. 


Tus certainly gave an eaſy opportunity of trying its virtues ; 
but we have hardly ever had any favourable reports of theſe from 
France, or from any other country of Europe: and it appears 
that the practice with it has ceaſed every where; and long ago 
Monſ. de la Mettrie has, in diſparagement of our art, obſerved, 
Due le fel ſedatif n'eft pas auffi ſedatif qu autre foi. To all this I 


could 
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could add my own experience, which has ſhown me, that even. 
in large doſet this ſalt has no effect on the human body. 


NEUTRAL SALTS. 


"THE next ſet of refrigerants in my lift are the neutral ſalts ; 
and theſe, with acids, are certainly the refrigerant remedies we 
chiefly depend upon in practice. The refrigerant power ſeems to 
be in common to every neutral, ſo far as we have yet- tried 
them, except thoſe neutrals compoſed of the muriatic acid and 
foſſil alkali, and perhaps ſome other acids which carry into the 
compoſition of neutrals ſome other matters of an acrid kind : but 
theſe are not well aſcertained ; and we take it for granted that it 
is of the nature of a neutral ſalt, compoſed of an acid and alkali, 
with the exception mentioned, to give a refrigerant ſubſtance. 


Tuis power in theſe ſalts is a matter of common experience, 
and may be preſumed from their antizymic and antiſeptic 
powers; but in what proportion it is in the. ſeveral ſpecies, is 
not exactly aſcertained, though Dr Sin, in his experiments, has 
done ſomewhat to this purpofe. In the Doctor's experiments it 
appears, that, except in common ſalt, ſome ſedative power in every 
one takes place. In theſe, indeed, compoſed of the foſſil alkali, 
ſome ſtimulant power appears upon their firſt application ; but 
ſoon after this, their ſedative power becomes manifeſt by their 
deſtroying the irritability of the part. After all, however, I 
cannot apply theſe experiments ſo as to explain the reſpective 
powers of theſe ſalts as they appear in the practice of phyſic. 
It appears here, that all of them which ſhow a ſedative power 
in Dr SMmITH#'s experiments, when thrown into the ſtomach, 
produce a diſpoſition to ſweat, which we refer entiraly, as we 
have explained above, to their refrigerant power in the ſto- 


mach ; and in what proportion this is I find it difficult to aſ- 
\ certain, 
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vour of the neutral formed of the native acid of vegetables with 
the fixed vegetable alkali; and while this is the moſt agreeable, [_ 
have no objection to its being the moſt commonly employed in 
practice: But I make theſe obſervations to ſhow country prac- 
titioners, that when they happen to be in want of lemon juice, 
they may employ any other acid except the muriatic to form 
neutrals that may anſwer the ſame intentions; and a very little 
chemiſtry will teach them every thing elſe that may be here ne- 
ceſſary. In the time of our laſt wars upon the. Continent, our 
practitioners frequently employed the vitriolic acid, and which 
was indeed Wanne in making the original antiemetic e dh 
of RIVENI Us. 


„1 


Wirn regard to particular neutrals, I have a few obſerva- 


.. tions only to make. I have faid juſt now, that the vitriolated 


tartar may be employed as a refrigerant 3 and as it is there- 
by diaphoretic, it is employed in the compoſition of Dover's 
powder. 


Tus ſal mirabile is almoſt only employed as a purgative ; but 
that it has refrigerant powers, appears from the inteſtines be- 
ing left, after the operation of this purgative, in a lax and fla- 
tulent condition. vu 


Wuar is named the ſecret Sal-ammoniac is little employed in 
practice; but there is no doubt that it is nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with the common ammoniac. 2 


Nir RE has been commonly 8 as the moſt powerful re- 
frigerant; and from Dr Suirn's experiments, as well as from 


thoſe of Mr ALEXANDER, it appears to be ſo. But as all refrige- 
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rants produce a determination to the ſurface of the body, and 

thereby increaſe the force of the circulation; ſo, after this ope- 

ration, they prove directly ſtimulant to the ſtomach and ali- „5 
mentary canal: and in this way nitre is as remarkable as any 

other; and it is therefore, in large doſes, very often uneaſy and l 
painful to the ſtomach. When it is therefore neceſſary to con- 2 
tinue its operation as a ſudorific, it is at the ſame time neceflary” "ave 
"- we it in ride doſes, and at proper intervals. 


I Do not doubt but the practice of Dr Bhockritny may be 
often ſucceſsful ; but I could never find it convenient to imitate 8 
it, as I could hardly, or at leaſt ſeldom, find a ſtomach that . 
would bear half the quantity of nitre that he ſeems to have em- „ 
ployed; and in moſt caſes I have been limited in the doſes of 
nitre that I could exhibit. I believe that the employment of 
nitre, as recently diſſolved, will be a more-powerful refrigerant 
than when the ſolution of it is entirely finiſhed; but I am of 
opinion that the practice has no advantages to compenſate the 
trouble that otherwiſe attends it. 


1 Havs ſo ſeldom W the cubic nitre that I know little 
of its qualities and powers. 


or the peculiar power of ei ſalts formed of the muria- 
tic acid, J have had occaſion already to remark, that by Dr 
Sm1TH's experiments, common ſalt compoſed of the muriatic 
acid and foſſil alkali is the neutral which, applied to the nerves 
ox other irritable parts, ſhows a ſtrongly ſtimulant power, and 
is therefore to. be thrown out of our liſt of refrigerants, Its 
ſtimulant power ſeems in part to be owing to the foſſil alkali in 
its compoſition ;. for this alkali, joined with the nitrous or ve- | 
getable acids, do alſo, in the firſt application to the nerves, in n 
De 
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Dr gur n experiments, ſhow echt of a gimulant power, 
which however ſoon paſſes away, and they afterwards prove 
manifeſtly ſedative. Theſe neutrals, therefore, conſiſting of 
the fixed vegetable or volatile alkali, though formed by the 


muriatic acid, may be taken into our liſt of refrigerants; and 


their common employment as ſudorifics, for preventing the re- 
currence of intermittent fevers, is only to be explained upon; 
this grouns. 1 5 154116 £4 „Me ih ui ig 


Tux uſe of the common ammoniac has been otherwiſe fre- 
quent in practice; but what are its peculiarly uſeful powers, I 
dare not determine. Its reſolving powers, by attenuating or diſ- 


ſolying the fluids, I do not admit of; but that, like other ſa- 


line matters, in paſſing by the excretions, they are ſuited to 
promote theſe, may be readily ere 20 5˙¹ 


In being joined with the e bark, as has been fre- 
quently practiſed, the ammoniac may be of ſome uſe as a dia- 
phoretic ; but I have not perceived it, and doubt if, in obvi- 
ating the conſequences apprehended from the uſe of the bark, it 
can be of any ſervice. 


Tun ammoniacal ſalts have been often uſed externally. for the 
diſcuſſion of tumours ; and they may poſſibly give a moderate 
ſtimulus to the veſſels on the ſurface; but that they enter the 
pores, and attenuate viſcid fluids, we muſt very much doubt of. 

Tus neutrals compoſed of vegetable acids muſt be different 
according to the ſpecies of this acid employed; but they are all 
in general refrigerant and diaphoretic, and we know them only 
in that light, The one moſt frequently employed is that com- 

- | 2 poſed 
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poſh of che native acid and the fixed vegetabli alkali, com- WH 
monly known under the name of the Saline Mixture. The acid wh 1 2 
commonly employed is the juice of lemons ; but that only be- 1 
_ cauſe a quantity of acid juice is moſt eafily obtained from that ; 
fruit. I have frequently employed the expreſſed juice from ſe- 1 5 
veral other fruits, which the country practitioner ſhould know 
in the caſe of the want of lemons ;-and I have frequently em- 
ployed the juice of apples with equal advantage. 


Ir is hardly neceſſary - that the alkaline ſalt of worm-wood, 
ſo frequently employed before, be now uſed, as the purer the 
alkali the medicine is the better. | 


Tuis neutral falt, formed and given in due quantity, is, for 
what I can perceive, equally refrigerant and ſudorific as any o- 
ther, and has this particular advantage, that it is, or can be, 
eaſily rendered more agreeable than any other. In my opinion 
it is commonly given in too ſmall doſes, and at too great in- 45 
tervals; and though given in large doſes, it is not ready, as 
nitre is, to give uneaſineſs to the ſtomach. It is often na- 
med the Antiemetic Mixture, and properly, as it is often uſeful 
in topping vomiting, eſpecially that which ariſes in febrile diſ- 
orders, and particularly at the beginning of the paroxyſms of 
intermittent fevers. When given in quantity, its diuretic and 
purgative qualities appear as in the other neutrals, 


* 
» ; * 


Ir has been of late a favourite practice to give the ſaline 
mixture during the act of efferveſcence; and beſides the advan- 
tages of introducing a quantity of aerial acid, 1 am perſuaded 
that the detachment of that acid in the ſtomach renders the 
whole of the mixture more refrigerant. 
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Tux diſtilled acid of vegetables has not been employed in 
forming neutrals that I know of. 


THe fermented acid, or vinegar joined with the fixed vege- 
table alkali, has certainly the powers and virtues of the ſaline 
mixture; but while the neutral formed of vinegar has no ad- 
vantages over that formed of the native acid, the quantity of vi- 
negar neceſſary to ſaturate the alkali gives a bulky inconve- 

a nient doſe. Whether any advantage may be gained by employ- 
ing it in its concentrated ſtates, I have not tried, becauſe I doubt 
much if any peculiar advantage was to be obtained from them. 
Born the native and fermented acids have been applied to the 
volatile alkali to form ammoniacal ſalts, and I have frequently 
tried this with the native acid; but I never found that the am- 
moniacal ſalt had any advantage over that formed of the fixed: 
alkali. N 


* 
* . 


Tux application of vinegar to the volatile alkali, which gives 
the liquor named Spiritus Mindereri, has long been. famous in 
the practice of this country: but if any thing is to be regarded 
in the quantity of the doſe employed, this in the doſes com- 
monly given muſt be a very weak neutral; and as I have ne- 
ver ſeen any benefit from it, this, with the diſagreeableneſs of the 
empyrenmatic taſte of the medicine, has made me omit it in 
practice altogether. I have known four ounces of it taken at 
once, and ſoon after four ounces more, without any ſenſible effect. 


Tuis, upon the notion of its being an ammoniacal ſalt, has. 
been employed externally ; but after what we have ſaid on the 
external uſe of the common ammoniac, it will readily appear 
that the weakneſs of impregnation in the ſpiritus mindereri muſt 

render- 
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render it much leſs effectual. It is very poſlible indeed, that by 
employing a concentrated vegetable acid, we may obtain an 
ammoniacal neutral, of much more force than the ſpiritus min- 
dereri; and.if any one expects any particular benefit from ſuch 
a combination, he muſt endeayour to obtain it : but from what 
we have ſaid on the combination of the native acid with the 
volatile alkali, I cannot expe& much benefit from any combina- 
tion of the ſame alkali with the fermented acid in any of its 
ſtates. 


AFTER the Neutral Salts, ſtrictly ſo called, I have ſet down 
the Sales Terreſtres, and believe that theſe may all be conſider- 
ed as refrigerants; but I cannot perceive any of them to be more 
powerful than the proper neutrals. Accordingly, they are little 
employed in practice; and if they have ever been, this in my 
opinion muſt have been upon ſome falſe apprehenſions both in 
chemiſtry and medicine. 


Or the combination of acids with metallic ſubſtances, they 
are generally acrid and ſtimulant; and there are none of them 
that can be conſidered as ſedative or refrigerant excepting the 
Sal Plumbi or Saccharum Saturni ; of which however I have ſaid 
enough already on the ſubject of lead, enumerated among the 
aſtringents. 


— 
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HIS is the moſt difficult ſubject that has occurred to me; 
and I find nothing to relieve this difficulty in any of the 
writers who have gone before me, All of them conſider it as 
an obſcure ſubject, and ſo myſterious as hardly to be attempted. 
This indeed is in a great meaſure juſt; but it ought to be attempt- 
ed: and we hope ſome light may be thrown upon it, by conſider- 
ing the diſeaſes or morbid affections, for the cure of which the 
medicines named Antiſpaſmodics have been chiefly employed. 


Tuxsx in our Noſology, in the third order of the ſecond claſs 
of the Neuroſes, are, as fully as I could, enumerated under the 
title of Spaſmi: and though there is ſome difficulty of admitting 
that title in its moſt proper and ſtrict ſenſe, yet I could not 
well avoid it; and I have obviated all ambiguity by the charac- 
ter given of Motus Abnormes. Here alſo, though it may not 
-#} be 


> 
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. 
be ſtrictly proper, I muſt employ the term of Spaſmodic Aſſec- CE A IHE 
tions for the whole of the diſeaſes I am here to conſider. 
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' In the whole of theſe, the ſtate of contraction makes always 
the chief circumſtance; and I begin with obſerving, that in 
every contraction a nervous power has a part. 1 own that in 
ſome phenomena the inherent power only may be concerned; 
but thefe are few and inconſiderable: for even in the inyolun- 
tary motions, and eſpecially when theſe are exerted in an irre- 
gular manner, it is pretty evident that there is always a con- 
currence of a nervous power; and in the whole of my diſcuſ- 


ſions, ſuch concurrence is always to be kept i in view. 


On this ſubject, hetefore; the firſt con6devation to be offer- 
ed is, that the nervous power 1s always derived from the brain, js 
or that it conſiſts in a motion beginning in the brain, and pro- 
pagated from thence into the moving fibres, in which a con- 
traction is to be produced. The power by which this motion 
is propagated we name the Energy of the Brain; and we there- 
fore conſider every modification of the motions produced as 
modiße ties of that energy. 


wiru reſpect to theſe, it ſeems to be a law of the economy, 
that the energy of the brain is alternately excited and collapſed⸗ 
or that every contraction produced is alternated with a relaxa- 
tion; and the motus abnormes, or as we name them Spaſmodic 
Affections, ſeem always to conſiſt m the irregularity of the al- 
ternation mentioned, as they appear in ſpaſm or conyullion, 


Berone going further, it is proper to remark, that theſe af- 
fections take place in one ſet of functions more than in another. 
Thus tetanus and epilepty affet the animal, hyſteria the natu- 


ral, 
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ral, while palpitation and ſyncope affect almoſt only the vital 
functions. There is indeed in all violent caſes ſome preterna- 
tural phenomena, in which all the ſeveral functions are in ſome 
meaſure aſſected; but whoever conſiders the diſeaſes juſt now 
mentioned, will perceive that the aſſection is chiefly and eſpeci- 
ally in one ſet of functions only. A concluſion to be drawn 
from this is, that the energy of the brain is exerted differently, 
and often ſeparately, with reſpe& to the ſeveral functions, 
diſtinguiſhed by phyſiologiſts into animal, natural, and vital, 
This is a ſtate of the ceconomy which has been little attended 
to, but is very manifeſt in the buſineſs of fleep and watching, 
and in the diſeaſes above mentioned. See Fir/t Lines, from 


MCCLXII to MCCLXV. 


Ir is now further to be remarked with reſpe& to the whole, 
that though the phenomena appear in particular parts, that is 
in the organs concerned in the exerciſe of the ſeveral functions, 
the whole of them muſt depend upon an affection and peculiar 
ſtate of the energy of the brain. It is poſſible indeed, that cer- 
tain motions may take place in particular parts, independent of 
any change in the ſtate of the brain ; but the inſtances of theſe 
are few and inconſiderable, and probably they cannot ſubſiſt 
without the brain's being brought -into that ſtate that might 


have induced them. 


Bur however all this may be, it is confidently preſumed that 
ſpaſmodic affections are often primarily, and always chiefly, af- 


fections of the brain. This may clearly enough appear from 
what has been ſaid in general eſtabliſhing all motions as ne- 


ceſſarily depending upon the energy of the brain; but as the 
propoſition is of conſequence, it may be proper to add ſome more 
particular proofs of it here. 

3 


One 
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One i is, that ſpaſmodic affections often ariſe from applications 


to particular parts of the body ; but for the moſt part, the 


fea produced in other parts cannot be accounted for, but by 


ſuppoſing the intervention of the brain. Such is the caſe of 
odours and ſome other impreſſions, whoſe producing ſpaſmodic 
affections cannot be explained er male, or by any conſent of 


ner Ves. 


Tur intervention of the brain is more eſpecially proved by 
this, that in many caſes, the effects of applications can be pre- 
vented by interrupting the communication of the parts affected 
with the brain, by cutting through or compreſſing the nerves: 
which form that communication.. 


Bur farther, that the ſtate of the brain has a very ſpecial con- 


cern in ſpaſmodic affections, the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt proof is 
this, that all theſe afſections, and all the different modes of them, 
can be produced by paſſions of the mind; which we maintain 
to be cauſes operating always firſt, and chiefly in the brain. 


HAvinG thus eſtabliſhed, that ſpaſmodic affections depend 
very entirely upon the ſtate of the energy of the brain, we pro- 


ceed to conſider what that ſtate may be in different caſes ; and. 
we judge of them, in the firſt place, as they produce Spaſm, 
ſtrictly ſo called, or convulſion: and though our total ignorance 
of the mechaniſm that takes place here, will not allow us to go. 
far in explaining it, we ſhall make ſome obſervations, which we 
hope may be uſeful. 


In ſpaſm there appears to be a preternatural force exerted in the 


energy of the brain, as appears both in the degree and duration 


of the contraction produced; ; but with a view to the general law. 
above mentioned, it is proper to remark, that eyen here ſome 
alternate 
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alternate contraction and relaxation takes place, a. as 1 hare * 
& out in the Fir Lines, MCCLXI. 5 
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Is convulſion, which ie clade in a e 
contraction and relaxation, it appears, that from other cau- 
ſes than the will, the contractions are performed with more 
force and velocity than uſual; but at the ſame time, as they 
are ſtill ſuch as admit of an alternate relaxation, the diſeaſe con- 
fiſts in an alternation's being produced more quickly than is 
natural. This hurried alternation we ſuppoſe to depend upon 
a certain ſtate in the general energy of the brain, which may 
be determined by cauſes to be mentioned hereafter, to affect 
one ſet of functions more than another, and to produce there 


the ſpaſinodic affections which theſe functions are liable to. 


Tu1s perhaps may not appear very clear, and may be con- 
ſidered as hypothetical ; but we ſuppoſe it may be illuſtrated by 
ſome further conſiderations, The alternation of contraction 
and relaxation in the animal functions is commonly regulated 
by the will, and therefore ſeems to admit ſome difference in the 
quickneſs of the alternation and repetition ; but it is probable 
that that difference has its limits ſet to it by the animal œcono- 
my, or at leaſt by habit; ſo that if at any time it is hurried 
beyond the uſual meaſure, ſome confuſion and diſorder is oc- 
caſioned with the effect on the mend ogy mentioned 


above. 


Tuis ſeems well illuſtrated by ſurpriſe, or impreſſions unfore- 
ſecn and unexpected, breaking in upon the order and velocity of 


the train of ideas then going on in the mind; and this we know 


will frequently bring on cvery form of ſpaſmodic affection. 
Our doctrine ſeems alſo to be farther illuſtrated by the caſe of 
6 eres ſtam- 
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ammering ; ; ahhh 4 diffdence and heſitation erupting or 


hurrying the ſucceſſion of ſyllables or words, throws the face, 


and ſometimes the whole body, into convulſions ; which may 


always be, avoided, by giving a meaſure regulating the velocity 


in-the ſucceſſion propoſed, as is done "7 the ne ines. doin. 
it in the manner of a _ 


From the whole that has been juſt now faid, we think it will 


appear, that convulſions may be brought on by whatever 


hurries the velocity of the alternations which take place in the 
amen of the brain. | 


IT will illuſtrate the AVER to re that as ſpaſmodic af- 
fections thus depend upon a change in the manner and order of 
the motions taking place in the brain, they will occur more or 
leſs ' readily as that manner and order is more or leſs readily 
changed, which happens to be different in different perſons, 
That this diſpoſition to admit more or leſs readily of a change 
in the ſtate, and whole of the motions depending upon the brain, 
is different in different perſons, has been often taken notice of; 
and it has been as univerſally obſerved, that in perſons of very 
great mobility in this reſpect, ſpaſmodic affections are moſt 
readily excited, and do moſt frequently ariſe; which ſeems to 
confirm very much the doctrine we have delivered. 

To complete our pathology as well as we can, we are next to 
conſider what it is that determines ſpaſmedic affections to affect 
one ſet of functions more than another. It may, in the firſt 


place, be a mobility in the energy of the brain, greater with re- 
ſpe to one ſet of functions than to another; and therefore it 


is that the paſſions of the mind, which may Produce any of the 
ſpaſmodic affections, do however produce them in one ſet of 
functions rather than in another. 

Vol. II. 3 | Ir 
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Ir i poſſible, therefore, that the affections produced may de- 
pend entirely upon the ſtate. of the brain; but it ſeems alſo 


7 probable, that the affetions produced often depend upon a con- 


formation and ſtate of the organs concerned in the functions to 
be affected, determining the energy of the brain to be directed to 
thoſe parts. Thus certain organical affections of the heart it- 
ſelf, or great veſſels connected with it, are found to give oc- 

caſion to the ſpaſmodic affections of palpitation and {ucope. 


Ir is probable that a certain ſtate of the lungs gives occaſion 
to aſthma; as we can ſo often obſerve, that applications made to 
the lungs N and not to the brain, bring on the diſ- 


eaſe. 


Ir is equally probable that a certain ſtate of the alimentary 
canal, induced by a ſtate of the ovaria, determines to the pro- 
duction of hyſteria. 8 


Ir is not 45 to determine what particular ſtate of the or- 
gans of voluntary motion ſhould give occafion to the ſpaſmodic 
aſſections of theſe; but it is probable, that as the energy of the 
brain is chiefly exerciſed in theſe motions, and with ſuch a va- 
riety that we may ſuppoſe them to acquire a conſiderable 
mobility, which, joined with the conſtitutional condition of 
the ſame, may diſpoſe them to be affected by any conſiderable 
change of the manner and order of the motions of the brain, 
and therefore to produce epilepſy, or the chief ſpaſmodic affec- 
tion of the animal functions: And that any general affection of 
the energy of the brain is ready to produce this, we conclude 
from its being one of the moſt frequent of ſpaſmodic affec- 
tions, and certainly more frequent than thoſe of ſyncope, aſth- 
ma, or hyſteria. 


AO 
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Tux ſcope and purpoſe of all that we have now ſaid, is to e- 
Rablich this general propoſition, That ſpaſmodie affetions, wheg 
ther they ariſe primarily in the brain, or in particular parts, do 
conſiſt chiefly, and always in part, in an affection. and particu- 
lar ſtate of the energy of the brain; and the operation of anti- 
ſpaſmodic medicines muſt conſiſt in their correcting this morbid 
or preternatural ſtate in the energy of the brain, by their cor- 

recting either the ate of preternatural excitement or collapſe, 
or by obviating the too ſudden alternation of theſe ſtates. ö 


Berors, however, W to a more particular ns. 
tion of theſe indications, and of the remedies ſuited to them, 
which are ſtrictly to be named Antiſpaſmodics, I muſt obſerve, 
that there are remedies, though not ſtrictly ſuch, which are 
however ſuited to cure ſpaſmodic aſſections, and therefore _—_ | 
occaſion ſome confuſion in the uſe of terms, 


TuE firſt of theſe I would take notice of are the remedies ſuited 
to obviate the prediſponent cauſe of ſpaſmodic affections. We 
have ſaid above, that a certain mobility of the whole ſyſtem 
gives ſtrongly this prediſpoſition, and therefore, that tonics may 
be fitted to obviate this; and when the diſeaſe depends upon 
mobility alone, theſe may be entirely the remedies of it: but 
we have ſeldom found them to prove truly fuch, both becauſe 
it is difficult to render the operation of tonics ſufficiently du- 
rable, or becauſe, when either the diſeaſe depends upon the ſtate 
of particular parts which tonics do not change, or when it de- 
pends upon a plethoric ſtate of the ſyſtem which tonics have 
rather a tendency to aggravate, tonics cannot be the proper re- 
medies. The laſt circumſtance happens often to take place in 
the caſes of Wan and epileply, _ e n, pie? 


£ 
* ; +. 


ANOTHER meaus of obyiating ſpaſmodic affections, is by a- 
Yy2 voiding 
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voiding the exciting cauſes, We have ſaid above, as well as in 
our Firſt Lines of the Practice of Phyſic, that an occaſional tur- 
geſcence in the blood · veſſels of the brain is one of the moſt fre- 
quent cauſes exciting epilepſy, and perhaps ſome other ſpaſmodic 
- affeQtions ; but it will be obvious, that ſuch exciting cauſe muſt 
be avoided by employing refrigerants, which cannot be confi- 
dered as e 

A THIRD caſe in which the proper antiſpaſmodics may be of- 
ten ſuperfluous and uſeleſs, perhaps hurtful, is, when the diſeaſe 
does not primarily depend upon a ſtate of the brain, but ariſes 
from a peculiar conſtitution of certain parts, which is com- 
municated to the brain. In ſuch caſes it will be evident, that 
the affection of the brain cannot be corrected till the primary 
diſeaſe is cured; and inſtances of this kind I have given above, 
as occurring with reſped to particular functions. . 


Hz 1 mall remark only with regard to one of thoſe inſtan- 
ces, as it is the beſt illuſtration of the general doctrine, and will 
give me an opportunity of making a particular remark with re- 
ſpe to it. 


Tur iuſtance I fpeak of is in the caſe of palpitation, ſyncope, 
and of other irregular motions of the heart. Every practitioner 
knows, that theſe diſorders commonly depend upon an organie 
affection of the heart, or of the great veſſels immediately con- 
nected with it, as aneuriſm, polypus, or offifications, which are 
commonly conſidered as incurable diſeaſes. Diſſections have in- 
deed ſo commonly diſcovered ſuch cauſes, that practitioners are 
very ready to deſpair of curing ſuch diſeaſes, and deſert all at- 
tempts towards it; but I think ãt may be for the inſtruction of 
practitioners to give the following caſe :— 
7 A GENTLE- 


* 
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A enTIEMAN pretty well advanced in lie = frequently 
Ae with palpitations of his heart, which by degrees in- 
creaſed both in frequency and violence, and thus continued for 
two or three years. As the patient was a man of the profef- 
fion, he was viſited by many phyſicians ; who were very unani- 
mouſly of opinion, that the diſeaſe depended upon an organic 
affection of the heart, as we have juſt now faid, and conſt- | 
dered it as abſolutely incurable, The diſeaſe, however, after 
ſome years, gradually abated, both in its frequency and vio- 
lence, and at length ceaſed altogether ; and fince that time, for 
the ſpace of ſeven or eight years, the gentleman has remained 
in perfect health, without the ſlighteſt TEE of his former 
COmplanae. | | # FA 


& 


' Bzs1Des this, 1 have had ſome other inftances of palpitation, 
both violent and laſting, for ſome length of time; and theſe 
eſpecially, with the inſtance above mentioned, perſuade me that 
ſpaſmodic affect ions, though ſometimes both violent and du- 
Table, are not however always depending upon organic and in- 
curable affections of particular parts, but may very often W 
entirely on an affection of the brain alone. 7 


 Havinc now mentioned feveral remedies which cannot be 
ſtrictly conſidered as antiſpaſmodics, and having mentioned, 
though with leſs accuracy, the caſes in which the proper anti- 
ſpaſmodics may be uſeleſs or ſuperfluous; 1 proceed to conſider 5 
thoſe whe are more ſtrictly inticled 1 to m_ appellation. | 
I: condi them as to be referred to two heads; the one of 
Sedatives, and the other of what I would ſtill more ſtrictly name 
Antiſpaſmodics, and which 1 would judge to be of a «ava. and 
operation different from thoſe others. 


* 


i 
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Wirn reſpecl to > the firſt, it may ſeem ſurpriſing that opium 


mould not have entered into my catalogue of antiſpaſmodics, 


whilſt every practitioner conſiders it as the chief remedy i in the 


molt part of ſpaſmodic affections. Their opinion is certainly 


juſt and true; but the conſideration of its operation being often 


different from that of the proper antiſpaſmodics, : overlooked 


the matter jn compoſing my 1 P 


Bor it is now bewabest on me to obſerve, that as ſpaſmodic 


aſſections are ſv often begun by an increaſed excitement of 


the energy of the brain; ſo, opium being the moſt powerful 
means of diminiſhing this excitement, it muſt very often be the 


| moſt certain and ready means of both obviating and curing 


ſpaſmodic affections; but at the ſame time we muſt remark, 
that it often fails to anſwer either purpoſe. If the increaſed ex- 


citement ariſes from an irritation applied to a particular part of 


the body, to the removal of which opium cannot contribute, 


the diſeaſe may continue to recur, although the largeſt doſes 


of opium have been employed. Thus it happens in tetanus, from 
wounds whoſe communications with the brain cannot be inter- 
cepted, that opium often fails to prove a cure. 


' ANoTHER caſe in which opium may fail, is where the excite- 
ment of the brain ariſes from a plethoric ſtate of the ſangui- 
ferous ſyſtem, and upon an occaſional turgeſcence in the blood- 


veſſels of the brain. In theſe caſes, opium is ſo far from pro- 


ving a remedy, that it often is a means of aggravating the dil. 
caſe ; and this will explain why it ſo often fails and does harm 
in caſes of epilepſy and « e | 


IT is hardly neceſſary to doctor here; but as the excitement 
and collapſe of the brain do mutually produce one another, ſo 
"2 the 


8 on 
1 


* 
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the ſpaſmodic afſections do always confiſt in ſome increaſed ex- 


citement, yet this may be begun by a ſtate of collapſe; and 
therefore that ſtimulants, ſuch as the volatile alkaline' ſalts, or 
certain highly odoriferous ſubſtances of a grateful , may 
obviate the coming on of e affections. 


Tux other ſet of 6 and which I hold to he pro- 


perly and ſtrictly ſuch, appear to me to be of two kinds; one 
of them conſiſting of a ſet of ſubſtances of a diſagreeable odour, 
and therefore commonly named Fœtids, both from vegetable 


and animal ſubſtances. The operation of theſe I take to be in 
this way; that as all diſagreeable ſenſations are ſedative, or 
means of weakening the energy of the brain, ſo I conceive that 


our fœtid medicines, by obviating or moderating the increaſed 
excitement which begins ſrocpgeie aſſections, may be the re- 
medies of theſe. e 

Tux other kind of antiſpaſmodics appear to me to conſiſt of 
a highly volatile oil, and which, by its volatility, acquires a ſin- 
gular power with regard to the nervous fluid of animals. Theſe 


have manifeſtly the power of obviating or moderating that ex- 


citement which begins ſpaſmodic affections, and are thereby the 
remedies of ſuch. But I conceive them to have alſo another 
power, which, though I cannot explain, ſeems to be manifeſtly 
that of giving a tone and ſteadineſs to the energy of the brain, 
ſo as to prevent thoſe ſudden alternations of excitement and 
collapſe in which ſo many convulſive diſorders confiſt, This 


may not be quite clear to my readers, and I offer it as a con- 


jecture only to be farther examined by ſpeculative phyſicians. 
Whilſt the nature of the nervous power and its ſeveral motions 
are ſtill ſo imperfectly known, it ſeems to be allowable, with a 
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Tun is a eise ſo little employed in our „ the, chat it 
is omitted in the liſt of both colleges ; but it till retains a place 
in all the foreign diſpenſatories, and by its ſtrong odour it pro- 


miſes to be an active medicine. I am however ſo little ac- 


quainted with it, that I muſt refer entirely for information on 

this ſubject to Dr Lx wis, who has given its natural and chemi- 

cal hiſtory, as likewiſe the various formulæ in which it t has been 
employed as a medicine. 


* 


Spccinun. 


Tus, in its entire tate, has been often epployed as a medi- 
cine; but as it diſcoyers, in that ſtate, no active parts, and is 
entirely inſoluble in our fluids, it muſt be, as it has always 
appeared to me to be, an abſolutely inert ſubſtance : and though 
ſill perhaps employed by midwives and empirical practitionere, 


I believe it to 191 now ny neglected by Britiſh ae 


Men pains bas been taken to obtain lures containing 
the more active parts of amber; but I have never found that 


5 any impregnations of theſe tinctures were conſiderable enough 
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to give an active and uſeful medicine, and the attempt has 
been entirely deſerted” in Britain. The authors of the 
Pharmacopceia Genevenſis have made an imperfect attempt 
in employing a large proportion of rectified ſpirit of wine; 


and the Daniſh and Swediſh Diſpenſatories have done ſome-_ 


what better in employing the liquor anodynus mineralis, 
| EE | or 
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"os the ſpiritus #thereus nds: : and by theſe ee 


indeed ſome ſolution and extractions is made of the amber; but 


in theſe ſolutions I could never diſcoyer 11 1 5 virtues but what 
might be . 1 Gus en As} SET vil, 2, x 12 
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1 to be found in its diſtilled oil and ſalt. The latter we have 
very ſeldom genuine, and therefore I cannot poſitively deter · 
but when genuine and well purified they 


mine its virtues; 
do not promiſe to be powerful, as I believe they differ little 


from vegetable acids: and the liquor cornu cervi ſuccinatus 
ſo much ſpoken of by foreign writers, I have never found; to be 


of any efficacy, or a better medicine, than the ſpirit ag hartſhorn 
rendered neutral by any e ne 

Fes didilled oil of amber Þs & more „ 3 but 
not in the ſtate in which it is obtained by a firft diſtillation; and 
now accordingly, in all the diſpenſatories it is ordered to be recti- 


fied by after diſtillations. This reQification, however, is variouſly 
ordered, The London college have ordered the diſtillation of it 


to be repeated three times ; but unleſs they had ordered, that in 


every diſtillation a leſs and leſs proportion of the whole was to 
be drawn off, the operation may be inaccurate and very imper- 


fect. The Edinburgh and Swediſh diſpenſatories have done bet- 
ter, in ordering the rectification to be made by the addition of 
water in the proportion of fix parts of water to one of oil; and 
the Edinburgh college have at the ſame time.judiciouſly ordered. 


that two thirds of the water only - ſhould be drawn off at each | 


diſtillation... This indeed will give a great improvement to the 
oil; but I have hardly thought it enough to give it the greateſt 
: poſlible purity -it is capable. of. I have employed ſeveral diſtil · 


lations with water, and have always found, that by repeated di- 
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that of a finer oil to a groſſer, and 
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| Aillation the 40 beats of more fluidity and volatility, acquired 
| a more REIN 2 and . a more 2 wedicine. 


py is hai to be BO obſerved, ths! all very volatile | 
oils become medicines which have been conftantly reputed to be 
powerful antiſpaſmodics ; and however their operation may be 
explained, I put the rectiſied oil of amber into this ſet of me- 
dicines, which I have found, in many caſes of epilepſy, hyſte- 
ria, and other ſpaſmodic aſfections, to be uſeful. ' The oil of 
amber may be rum in ae from ten to Wan drops. 


Ir is nk when amenorrhoœa can 10 canvidered as part of a 
ſpaſmodic affeion that the cleum ſuccini ſhows any emmena- 


gogue powers. 


PETROLEUM. ELF 


UNnDEx this title I mean to comprehend all thi form oils that 
are found in the earth; and I believe I might cemprehend, in 
the ſame claſs, the whole of the bituminous foſſils, as the aſ- 
Phaltum or bitumen judaicum, and con 


I BELIEVE it to be agreed among both natural, and che- 
miſts, that the inflammable part of all theſe foſſils is that fluid, 
volatile, and very inflammable oil that is named Naphtha, which 
3s found in its ſeparate ſtate in ſome places of the eafth, or 
upon the ſurface of waters into which it has been waſhed out 


from their ſides or bottoms. The production of ic is not ac- 


counted for; but it is pretty certainly a foffit matter that is 
generates | in the earth; and by the admixture of various mat- 
ters it muſt meet with there, it puts on various forms, from 
through all the different de- 
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Tr is not Beceliry for me to 10 profibecs the natural or chemi- 
cal hiſtory of theſe ſubſtances here, ſince it is enough for the W 
purpoſe of medicine for me to obſerve, chat while they are in Aa 
ſeparate, and in any degree in an oily or liquid ſtate, the oil 
retains an acrimony that renders it ſtimulant, and ſo much 
antiſpaſmodic, as to have been uſeful in ſeveral ſpaſmodic af. 
fections. How far the petroleum is improved as a medi- 
cine, by having diſſolved a portion of flowers of ſulphur, 1 
have not had experience enough to determine. The petroleum, 
in many of its different ſtates, may be a medicine as I have 
ſaid; but it is always, in every form in which it can be exhi- 
bited, a very diſagreeable remedy, and I have never found its | 
powers to be ſo conſiderable as to compenſate that inconveni- oa": 
ency. The only uſe of the whole bituminous foſſils that I can 3 
find worth attending to, is this, that in diſtillation they afford 
a volatile oil of the nature of that of amber; and which, by the 
rectification propoſed for that, may be broughe to the ſame de- 
gree of purity and virtue, and perhaps, in ſome caſes, at a leſs 
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of the whole ſet, and juſtly omitted in the London liſt ;-and, 
though retained in the Edinburgh, is not known in our prac- 

tice, DE 1 4 er 4 7 * „„ ier £ 
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Tuns plant has led the learned Profeſſor Muan ax to give us.a - 
15 valuable compilation on the ſubje of Moxa ; but this does: not 
ſeem to me to. belong to this place, as it ſeems to be a en, 
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Te Tux other plane of the cla of x Spngrnei which. has entered 


ry 55 wh Ait l | ids : Maricanra. THEY ? thi 

15 1 is. a plant of more active _— that . ee aw 
way deſerve to be more employed than it has been; but it is 
not retained in either catalogue of the Britiſh: colleges, and I. 
have ſeldom had ſuch opportunity of ſeeing it employed as 
"to: ann me nene preciſely, ans arg ne | 
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-Twik ao adi, of this as 3 carminative os ag 
die I have given already; but a ſomewhat more diſagreeable o- 
dour attending this than the other carminative ſeeds, has led me 
to inſert it again here; and I. eſteem i it to her me i antiſpaſe 


ner AIR Bag tk e , en eee 


T navy, in my liſt of fetids, inſerted' the ain vis very 
improperly.; and I have ſaid enough to explain my opinion of 
its powers when I. treated of it as one of the verticillated 
plants WP: WO OT l | 1 1987 | 


ATRIPLEX Foz71DA. 


2 growss this nee belongs to 1 have pointed out in ar 
extalogue. ; 


r 945 


Irn plant of a remarkable 25 and may be prefimed, 


from 
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from that, to be a poperfe antiſpaſmodic. Although Ie is not 
admitted into the liſt of the London college, it has been fre- 
quently employed in this country with advantage; not how- 
ever ſo frequently as might be expected, as it in a plant, in its freſn 
flate; not always ready at hand, and in its dry ſtate it loſes all | 
its ſenſible qualities. It can only be employed therefore in its 
recent ſtate, and the moſt convenient formula fs that of a con 
ſerve; and as it is not always eaſy to reconcile our patients to 
it even in that ſtate, it is not employed ſo often as I would 
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Tur firſt thing to FA chfetved with. rſbe | to this plant; is, ; 


that the herb and ſeeds give out eſſential oils i in different quan- 
tities, and, as 1 judge, of different qualities; 3 but as it is not 
marked in what different ſtate of tlie plant tlie diſtillations or 
extractions Have been made, this has produced, in my opinion, the 
different reports that have been given of the products obtained 
from this plant, and has alſo occaſioned ſome different reports of 
its virtues. [The analyſis therefore i is to be ſubmitted to a more 
accurate examination; but, in the mean time, from its ſenſſble qua- 
lities, and my experience of its uſe, Ihave no doubt in aſſerting its 
antiſpaſmodic powers, as employed in its diſtilled water, in its con- 
ſerve, or in its extract. The diſtilled water is to be taken from 
the plant before it has put forth its flowers, and may be much 
improved by a cohobation. The conſerve, if made as formerly 
propoſed, with three parts of ſugar, is a weak and inconvenient 
formula; but if prepared with an equal part of ſugar only, and 
made in ſmall quantities, ſo that the plant may be ſtill taken in 
its recent ſtate, it is an uſeful antiſpaſmodic. The extract is 
oertainly an uſeful medicine, and has the approbation of both 
our colleges. It is poſſible that it may exert ſothe emmena- 
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gogue virtues, though I nove not been ſo Guecefaful in . 
rene beg be Wga} 1 i ibs. - 


Sone a virtues aferibed to Rue 1 3 to be in common 
to many other plants, and therefore take no farther notice of 


them here. One virtue particularly aſcribed to it, that of 


reſiſting contagion, or of expelling it when taken in, I hold 
.to be abſolutely without foundation; and I hope the reaſons 


plained. 


1 Land SABINA. 

Ta1s is a plant which, of all others, gives out” the greateſt 
proportion of eſſential oil; and as this oil retains the peculiar 
odour and taſte of the plant, the medicinal virtues of the whole 

plant may be fairly aſcribed to it; but it is a very acrid and 
heating ſubſtance, and I have been often, upon account of theſe 
qualities, prevented from employing it in the quantity perhaps 
neceſſary to render it emmenagogue, I muſt own, however, that 
it ſhows a more powerful determination to the uterus than any 
other plant I have employed ; but I have been frequently diſ- 
appointed in this, and its heating qualities always require a great 


deal of caution. N 


Or its anthelmintic qualities, or of its powers in healing ca- 
rious bones, or foul ulcers, I have had no experience. 


GUMMI FETIDA. 


| ASAFOBTIDA., 


1 HAVE put this at the bead of the lit as the moſt 1 
of the whole, and when it is in a 2 recent and ge- 
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For this opinion havy þ been, upon ſeveral occaſions, already ex- 
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nuine ſtate, ir is a moſt valuable medicine. This depends upon 
the foree of its odour, and upon that odour's being of a very 


nerves more readily than any other vegetable odour. All this 


modic.' Accordingly I have found it to be the moſt powerful in 


into the ſtomach it is particularly uſeful in relieving thoſe ſpaſ- 
modic complaints which ſo frequently attend dyſpepſia; and as 


the flatulent colics of hyſteric and hypochondriac 8 


Ir is in ſome menſare ſuftecł to relieve the b aſthma 

but as the ſpaſm in theſe cafes is of an obſtinate kind, I have 

ſeldom found the NEE of much en, in eee mr 
roxy lms. _ 


As all thie fetid s feem to be determined to the Iungs, 
and to promote expectoration; ſo I have found the aſafcetida 


ammoniĩac ſo frequently employed. 


Taz aſafctida has been at all times conſidered as an anthel- 
mintic, and I have no doubt of its being fach ; but I have ſel- 
dom found it effectual; which, however, I impute to our not 
having it in ſo recent and diffaſible a fate as were to be wiſhed. 


"Tas fetid gums have always been commended as emmena- 
gogues ; and certainly the afafcetida ſhould have the beſt preten- 
fions to this power; but whether it be owing to the imperfect ftate 
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diffufble kind, and which 1 believe therefore penetrates the 


explains its being a powerful and ſuddenly operating antiſpaſ- 


all hyſteric caſes; and when the preſence of an hyſteric pa- 
roxyſm prevented medicines being taken by the mouth, I have 
found it, given in glyſter, to be very effetual. When taken 


it has manifeſtly a laxative power, it is well ſuited to relieve 


the moſt powerful for this purpoſe, and more powerful than the 
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in kia we too frequently have this medicine, or to ſomewhat 
in the nature of the amenorrhea, I would not poſitively deter- 
mine: but this is certain, that I have very OY ebene in 
pepe gener as wee & FRE 441 
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| Tas alafortida-4 16 Mg ra in ae ee e a8 it eau. 
given in its ſolid form, or may be extracted by either watery or 
ſpirituous menſtruums, and e as its een riſe in diſtil- 
tations nen 11 le. bind: B rr 

** a ſolid form it * bean a 3 e : 
lt therefore, excepting where it is to be joined with Wage: or 
other medicingg;: I ſeldom employ it in this ſtate. , 


Wuxx it is to be employed as an nie and eſpecial- 
ly where a ſudden operation is required, the form of tincture 
or volatile ſpirit are the moſt proper. As the frequent repeti- 
tion of the ſame antiſpaſmodic is ready to weaken its powers, ſo 
ſome variety of formulæ, and of combination with other antiſpaſ- 
modies, may be neceſſary. Of the tinctures, I take the tinctura 
fuliginis to be the leaſt uſeful; and in my nt is rarer 
omitted by the London cal > alta et 1245-5 \n v4 | | 


For the —— juſt now ANA Thold the wiritus — 
tilis foetidus of the Edinburgh College, or the ſpiritus ammoniæ 
feetidus of the London, when they can be conveniently given 
in large doſes, to be the moſt powerful formulz ; but che of 
all this muſt be left to the diſcretion of practitioners. 
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ac has the leaſt of the fetid odour; and therefore I conſider 
; | I 1 its 
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4ts antiſpaſmodic bi as the leaſt confiderable. It i is, hw” „ 
ever, an acrid and heating ſubſtance, which, determined to the 
lungs, may prove an expectorant; which is the virtue common 
ly aſcribed to it: but I have ſeldom found its power very re- 2 
markable; and in common practice I have frequently found 'the „ 
miſchief ariſing from its heating qualities ey: en * "_ qo rn ne 
fit obtained by its expectorant o w. et e fl 7 „ 
Thin nee has beon emol commended for its 
power, externally applied, in reſolving indurated tumours; but ' 
the theory of this is very doubtful, and I have not any clear 
proof from experienre of its having any ſuch power. 


GALBANUM. _— 


Trl is indeed a fetid gum, and ſhould have hs imme of | | 
ſuch; but it is neither of a ſtrong odour nor of diffuſible quality, ; 
and therefore its virtues are not conſiderable. | By itſelf it is of | 

little power, but is properly retained in practice, as affording 
the variety fo requiſite in the uſe of antiſpaſmodics. The Lon- 
don College in my opinion have properly given a gum pill 
without the aſafœtida, which is ſo often diſagreeable to parti- 
cular perſons. Though the Edinburgh College have perhaps 
given a more eſſectual medicine, 5 0 have. miſſed the advau- 
tage of the vardet E 1: 11 gigd noi yorodenaph © 


Tue i has 1 e for ben as — 
puration of inflammatory tumours; but its powers in this way 
have never appeared to be conſiderable: and our ſurgeons have 
found that they can execute this buſineſs more certainly and 
ſpeedily by the frequent — of — en | 
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Tuns! is $25 leaſt diſagreedble of the fetid 4 gums, het e 


of the leaſt virtue. In its ſeparate ſtate it is little employed; 


and properly, as its particular virtues are not aſcertained. It 
is however properly mne in ae! as it era the va- 
riety juſt now nme 


TOs Fe: 106 1 „Aer sst 4] - + * 
— is inks modi aQive and powerful of 1 ee laſt mens 
Ad gums, and has a ſtronger and more diffuſible odour than 


any of them: It has therefore a better title to be retained in 


practice, and comes the neareſt to the powers of the aſafœtida; 
but it is not ſo ſuddenly operative, and is hardly” t to be N 


en ene than as euere a e, : _ 


434.1 $4253 344 f 2 


„ Wirte regard aaa lalt entmet gums, L Ene not aidten- 
eee of the various means of extracting them, as they cannot 


be much improved in their ar? wy their voy ty treated Fade | 


_ mn or nnen 
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cl ie then ty! TACAMANACA. ir 


| Tu common: tacamahaca of our ſhops ſhould not have had 


a place here, not being employed as an internal medicine; 
as as an external I cannot perceive its virtues. There is how- 
ever a medicine under the title of Tacamabaca in Sbellt, which 
from the accounts of materia medica writers, ſeems to have 
more active Power. It was therefore allowable to point it out 
to ſtudents of materia medica as an object of enquiry ; but it 
is yet ſo little in uſe, that I myſelf _"_ had.r no bn... apr of 
being nee with i it. 
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Tuts was meg anciently, and has been in 0 08 article 
of the materia medica. In our Hiſtory we had occaſion to give 
a ſtricture on the ſubject with regard to'GaLen, which does 
neither credit to him nor to the virtue of the medicine. Since 
that time, its fate and reputation have been various; while 
ſome commend its virtues, and others eG me AR 
ment neee 6 At ES e een ee 

e 91 | VT 4 1 5 

ea ſenfible qualities, in its recent bios, drm 3 virwess 
but theſe qualities are very inconſiderable, and at the ſame time 
very tranſitory; ſo that in the powdered root, the form in 
which it is moſt frequently employed, I can hardly perceive 
them to be any at all. In the frequent employment of them, 
I could never perceive any effect, either in epilepſy or other 
ſpaſmodic affections. To conclude the ſubject, it is enough to 
obſerve, that both the Edinburgh and London Colleges A 
now ap it in their lifts of the materia media. 
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M 4 is a root of more virtue and. Sima e be 
has been almoſt at all times in eſteem, but particularly ſince the 
time of Fantus CoLUMNA. It bas been ſince much taken 
notice of and employed in practice, frequently with ſucceſi, but 
frequently alſo, particularly: in my on practice, without any 
effect at all. The latter circumſtance, however, I impute to this, 
that the beſt remedies may often fail in a diſeaſe which de- 
pends upon a diverſity of cauſes; and partly to this, that the 
valerian is frequently employed in an improper condition. In 
ts condition ve have it, in different * and at different 
= "ISR e times, 
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times, I have found the ſenſible qualities of it to be very diffe- 
rent; and I am perſuaded, that nnleſs it is taken up at a proper 
ſeaſon, and properly n it is often a very inert ſubſtance. 


I do not conclude: from its e power wich mind a w.cats; | 
that it muſt- have peculiar powers with. reſpect to the animal 
economy; but I conſider its more or leſs activity with reſpect 
to cats, which is different at (Sas _— to. be a teſt of its, 
active nn in erh A tart 241510 

Irs antifpalinedic power in general are adapt eftublified; 
and I truſt to many of the reports that have been given of its. 
efficacy; and if it has ſometimes. failed, I. have juſt now ac- 
counted for it, adding only this, that it ſeems to me, in almoſt 
all caſes, that it ſhould be given. in larger doſes. than is com- 
monly done. On this footing, I have frequently found it uſe- 
ful in epileptic, hyſteric, and other ſpaſmodic affections. It ſeems 
to be moſt uſeful when given in ſubſtance; and in large doſes. 
L have never en much benefit from the e in unter- 


Ys 


Tur London college have attempted a tincture fronglys impreg« 
nated ; and I have attempted. one ſtill ſtronger, by taking the 
root in double the quantity, and training the tincture by a 
ſtrong expreſſion: and this I have found, in perſons: who cannot 
bear a large doſe of the menſtruum, is a powerful remedy, and 
ſuddenly operating. The volatile tincture preſcribed by both 
colleges, is often, as. ſuddenly operating, an effectual remedy, 
and gives an excellent variety: of antiſpaſmodic, formule ; but 
whatever may be the efficacy of the valerian, the menſtruum 
here has mM a ſhare i in it. 
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21 READILY believe 3 in the cadbulmiccl -power of the nden, 
but haye hardly had an onportunity of Perceiving its effects. 
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to be very properly omitted in that of the London. It is a he- 


ſed, at leaſt ſo as to aſcertain. its proper application in medi. 
cine ; and this is eſpecially: uncertain, as ON | CANE oceafions 


* 


11. has: gg deins in ha Edinburgh diſpenfatory 43; 
if I'miſtake not, by the habit that Scottiſh practitioners have 
been in of preſcribing the tinctura fuliginis as a variety of the- 
antiſpaſmodie formulæ; but it is now much neglected by them: 


ſomewhat to the intention of the medicine, yet the tincture 


n ps 4 to the aſafcetida it cotntaingt | 2) {53 B46) 


Oiza nn TIALLA.. 


Al Tnovon theſe, for the moſt part, have been treated of be- 


a place here, becauſe, as I obſerved. above, they often exert an 
antifpaſmodic power. Their effects in this way are commonly 
moſt remarkable in the alimentary canal, and eſpecially where 
the ſpaſm may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome loſs of tone in 
ſome portion of the muſcular fibres, and when therefore a ſti- 


the effeQual remedy. 10. . 1 tn 


— 


| ie abit n ent S010 
T xx antiſpaſmodic power of eſſential oils is very much con- 
fined to theſe parts, and, excepting in a- very few particulars, 
do net ſhow their power with reſpo& to the whole ſyſtem; or, 
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college, I ſhould not have given it a place here; and I judge it 


terogeneous mals that has not yet been with any accuracy ana- 


nn Bu. Ant a n lig ß. 


and although we cannot deny that the ſoot may contribute 


has never ſhown to me any power that might not be. arne 


fore under the title of Stimulantia, I could not miſs to give them 


mulus, exciting a motion in the other parts of the n may! be 
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it f they do, it is probably only where, che more 8 or par- 
ticular affections depend upon a ftate of the ſtomach which may 
be corrected by the operation of enen to 
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ji iy is very aka 0 elde of eſſential 19 — air be ſtimula- 
ting and heating to the ſyſtem; and therefore, when any de- 


gree of phlogiſtic diatheſis prevails in the ſyſtem, the uſe of 


theſe eſſential oils is to be avoided. Even in ſome caſes of ſpaſ- 
modic affections of the alimentary canal, though ſome ſuſpicion 
of phlogiſtic diatheſis remain, the antiſpaſmodic power of - eſ- 
ſential oils may ſeem to be neceſſary ; but in ſuch caſes it is at 
leaſt deſireable to employ the eſſential oils of the leaſt; inflam- 
matory kind. To this purpoſe, I am of opinion that the leaſt 
inflammatory. are thoſe of the umbelliferous ſeeds; that next 
to theſe are the oils of the yerticillated plants; and that the 
moſt inflammatory of all are thoſe of the aromatics ſtrictly ſo 
called. But all this I leave to be farther examined, and more 
accurately determined, as the various qualities of the eſſential 
oils have not yet been examined with ſo much nicety as ſeems 


to be proper; and to this _— a ee ae here 
OCCcurs tO me. 2 f ;f | 20 1 1. fs 2019111 tf 
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. paar is in Bb reſpects. to be conſidered as an eſſential 
oil; but its operation upon the human body ſeems to be very 
different from that of moſt others. It is a powerful antiſpaſmo- 


dic with reſpect to the whole ſyſtem, without being readily 


heating to it, as 1 think 1 have demonſtrated: above: and 
I repeat the obſervation here for the fake of remarking, that ſe- 
veral of the eſſential oils approach to the nature of camphire, 
and contain nianifeſtly a portion of it in their compoſition. It 
may be therefore ſuppoſed, that ſuch camphorated oils may be 

1 : men ob 8361 bs Leong in rung 1410 more 
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ing. Such I take to be the caſe with the peppermint; but whe- 


ther there are any others containing ſo large a proportion of 


eamphire as to give them the ſame qualities with this, and dif- 


ferent from the moſt part of the au mae e Oo not 


e e n ee . 
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Tus i is entirely an {artificial ſabftance, formed by. : a Eben 


nation of alcohol with a concentrated acid. For à long time 


we were acquainted with it as formed with the vitriolic acid 
only; but we have fince learned, that not only the other foſſil 


acids of nitre and ſea-ſalt; but that alſo the vegetable acid, may 
be managed ſo as to form an æther, or an oil of great vola- 
tility. Although we are only very well acquainted with the 
vitriolic æther, all of theſe formed of the other acids ſeem 


to be endued with the ſame antiſpaſmodic power; and how 
far this is any wiſe different in the different ſpecies, is not 
yet properly aſcertained. They are employed in all ſpab- 
modi affections, whether of the whole ſyſtem or of the ali- 
mentary canal; and the ſuddenneſs with which they are dif- 
fuſed gives them great advantages. They are irritating and 
heating to the parts to which they are immediately applied, 
in which they reſemble camphire ; but reſemble this alſo in not 


being heating to the whole ſyſtem. They reſemble that alſo in- 


another reipeR, in being antiſpaſmodic in the caſe of inflamma- 
tory ſpaſm; and thus, by an application commonly known, they 
cure headach; toothach, and ſome rheumatic affections. Ether 
ſeems alſo to be endowed with ſome anodyne virtue; and this, 
aſcribed to the liquor anodynus mineralis HoryMANN, or what 
L rake to be the ſame thing, the ene vitrioli an ate to 
me en be en, well founded. FF 
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Tu only other obſervation I have to abe with reſpect to 
ld is, that the vitriolic moſt commonly' employed is ' ready 
to have ſome portion of the ſulphureous acid adhering to it; 
and that, in proportion to ſuch adherence, the virtues of it are 
greatly impaired. To obtain; therefore, a powerful medicine, 
it is necaſſary that great pains be taken to render the N 
free . all e of the fulphureous acid. 


or Eurvzzunaxica. 8 
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Tun ae oil moſt noted fobiits entdipelnibaic vir- 
tues is very conſtantly taken from the empyreumatic oil of a- 
nimals; and it is therefore, in its rectiſied ſtate, named the 
Oleum Animale. I think it however proper to inform my che- 
mical reader, that an oil of the ſame volatility and antiſpaſmo- 
dic power, as I know from my own experience, may be obtain- 
ed from the empyreumatic oil of vegetables, when treated in 

the ſame manner as propoſed for that of animals; and it is there- 
fore that, in my ——__ I choſe to _ * cpa . of 
. 0 71 1 


1 do not however allege, that any particular advantage is to 
be got by working upon the vegetable oil; and therefore I go 
on to ſpeak of this ſubje as it is my obtained from ani- 
mal oils. e hr 


Tux preparation of this oil was formerly, and as particularly 
delivered by Dr Horru Ax, a very troubleſome work; but ſuc- 
ceeding chemiſts have found, that the purpoſe of the whole may 
be obtained with leſs labour and as much ſucceſs. I ſhall enter 
no farther into the hiſtory of theſe labours, and of the various 
methods propoſed, but to remark, that the directions given in the 
laſt edition of the London diſpenſatory, for the reaſons given a- 
$56 Ins - 2 3 bove, 


a A 


| eee he oleum ſuccini;atvinotſcenes the ffs, 


ficient;-and the directions given in the laſt edition of the Edin: 
burgh Pharmacopia ſeem to be more perfect and complete. 


The directions given there for the preſerving of this oil in its 


perfect ſtate, are a peu an and-wcoeflang + 'd, 5 it S 
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As we aid e PTR body apprehends, that 


it is very difficult to explain the operation of antiſpaſmodics 


in general, 1 find the difficulty increaſes as we go farther in 


| the conſideration: of particulars! Here 1 have occaſion to tees 
notice of a very particular cireumſtance in this buſineſs.: We 


find that a very volatile oil in the ſeveral æthers, and a very vo- 
latile oil procured by the management above mentioned, from 
either the foſlil, animal, or vegetable kingdoms, do all prove 
powerful antiſpaſmodics; ſo it appears to me that their power 
is very much in proportion to the volatility to which they are 
carried: for 1 it 1s: wel known, t that When their Nan i and 
are again readily changed by the contact of the air; and by this 
their colour, odour, and volatility, are much diminiſhed, -an 

with theſe changes their antiſpaſmodic power is alſo greatly im- 
paired. Here then i is a ſingular connection between the volas 
tility of oil and our nervous power; but how the former acts 
upon the latter we do not at all perceive: and particularly, how 
the former, by the loſs of its volatility, is brought into a ſtate 
leſs ſuited to 0 cure in TORY affections, we cannot Four 
* fikeery. 7 ti £167 110331] S009 372. 7,0 57 
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w AM ad above, — theſe aſſections 2 upon; a late 
of mobility in the energy of the brain; and we would now 
make-another ſtep in alleging, . that our volatile oils give, for a 

Vor. II. 3 . certain 
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certaintime, a Readineſs to e 0 che brain, without 
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en its bi brd * 122 _ manner as narcotics do. - 


Bor hes theſe bee 1 muſt . * che ſubjeck, till 
we ſhall, by farther obſervation and reflection, learn more of 
the nature of the nervous power than we do at preſent. In the 
mean time I muſt remark; that the ſpeculations I have entered 
into have taught me ſomewhat in practice; for in ſome inſtan- 
ces, when 1 could know exactly the period of an epileptic ac- 
ceſſion, I could, by giving a full doſe of animal oil, nnn 
ſuch an acceſſion. . manum 4 abn. 


EX Ain Ar nds 
2 Moscnus. | 


Taz production of this in an animal body we do not pretend 
to account for; as we do not in the leaſt preſume, in many o- 
ther inſtances, to account for the various and peculiar produc- 
tions of the animal ceconomy. | 


Taz natural hiſtory of che inimal producing this peculiar 
ſubſtance I muſt leave to others, as it is of no conſequence to 
our purpoſe to determine, whether it be of the goat or of the 
hart kind. | 


I wovLD with to enter into its chemical hiſtory ; but the 
chemiſts have not gone far on this ſubject. It is a remark- 
ably odoriferous ſubſtance ; and this ſeems to depend upon what 
may be called an eſſential oil, as it ariſes with diſtillation in 
water, If this may be taken as a proof of the great volatiliry 
of this oil, it may be W under the head of thoſe 

which 


which tio: their 3 powers pet upon their 
great volatility. This, with regard to muſk, muſt be left to 


farther ſpeculation and experiment; and I muſt now go on in 
bee, it as a nen ten in ies entire Ns C 100 | 
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- Turs I . as clay e upon 1. Sia a very: 
Nees matter, which in all caſes ſeems to be powerful in 
acting upon the nerves of the human body. As, however, we 
do not yet know any certain means of extracting its odorife- 
rous parts; ſo the firſt thing to be remarked with reſpect to its 
medicinal qualities is, that it is more effectual given in ſubſtance 
than under any preparation that has been attempted; In ſub- 
ſtance it is to be given in large doſes, from ten to thirty grains; | 
and even when theſe large doſes are found to be effectual, they 
muſt be repeated after no 2 ru 87 till u 'dileals is en- | 


tirely overcome. 


Wurz I am mentioning the doſes of muſk, it is proper 
to remark, that theſe will depend upon the quality of it, 
which is at different times in very different condition. Whe- 
ther this is owing, as has been alleged, to a more imperfe& 
condition in the original muſk, or to an adulteration frequently 
practiſed upon it, I cannot certainly determine; but certainly 
ſuch differences do occur, and I have therefore very often found 
it to be an ineffectual medicine. I judge of it always by 
the ſtrength of its odour, and in proportion to this only to be 
an effectual remedy. I was once called to a patient in the 
night-time, under violent headach and delirium ariſing from 
gout, for which I ordered fifteen grains of muſk, but without 
giving my patient any relief. In the morning, however, the 

diſeaſe continuing the ſame, as I had learned where ſome good 
Is CORTE 1 ordered a like doſe of this, 
1 2 5 2 and 
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and thereby obtained the immediate relief of my patient. From 
many ſueh inſtances of the difference of muſk, I muſt inculcate 
upon all practitioners, that genuine muſk is a very powerful me- 


dicine, and that they ſhould not doubt of its efficacy on any 
occaſion, without their being certain that the failure was not 


owing to the imperfect ſtate of the drug, I muſt add, that the 
are une Ou of mulk: 1 is not WEISER * 012 php 


Wirn duch ene in 1 0 . of 5 3 tte 
am is one of the moſt powerful antiſpaſmodics that we are ac- 


quainted with. L have found it, with Dr Warn, to be a power- 


ful remedy in many convulſixe and ſpaſmodic affeQions, and in 
ſome of a very peculiar kind. L had once a gentleman. affected 
with a ſpaſm of the pharynx, preventing deglutition / and almoſt 


' zeſpiration. (|) This, when other remedies had failed, was relie- 


ved by the uſe of muſk, which often. ſhowed its power; for the 
diſeaſe continued to recur at times for ſome years after, and was. 
"rms Ms. or xelieved 1955 the uſe of the + tn 
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Bonn tins ago Ta: milk had hes eee of curing the 
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bite of a mad dog, Dr Jouxsrox has given us two facts 


that are very much in favour of its power: and I have been in- 
formed of an inſtance in this country of ſome large doſes of 
muſk having proved a cure after ſymptoms of hydrophobia had 
come on; but we have had no more inſtances: of the ſame kind, 
and TI leave its powers of this kind entirely n ne of 
ns | Societe ate de Faris. „ , {6 
* 

An \anceber diſeas I can 550 for the e bf W and 
that is in ſeveral circumſtances of the gout. The caſe given by 
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Mr PxunGLE, in the Phyſical and Literary Eſſays, Vol. II. art. 


eee of its virtues: and in ſeveral in- 
1 &; „ ſtances 
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ſtances of the gout attacking he ſtomach, I have found it re- 
need by large doſes of muſk; I gave above ati inſtance of 
headach and delirium, ariſing from the gout, being cured by it; 
and in the ſame perſon I had repeated inſtances of its power. 
This perſon being frequently affected with the gout, was liable 
to have it retrocedent, and aſſecting the ſtomach, the lungs, and 
particularly the head, in the manner above mentioned; and in 
many of theſe inſtances it was very ſuddenly relieved by large 
doſes of muſk, or by theſe at leaſt repeated after ſhort inter- 
vals; though at length the great irregularities of this _ 
brought the ileade acta a tate that ene all neimallies.: 
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Musx has been det by en in wet dae ferenty - and 
1 have had ſome experience of its uſe. It ſeems to be adapted 
to theſe caſes of convulſive diſorder, which I have ſaid: above 
are to be cured by opiates; and indeed the ſucceſs I have gene- 
rally had with theſe has GOING my pete ain a 
ence of the muſk. 3-43 $355: $6419 27 Th 
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| Tus alſo is an coil eee the eee hiſtory of 
which the public are well acquainted with. It is a pretty 
ſtrongly odoriferous ſubſtance, of the diſagreeable kind; and to 
this we aſcribe its medicinal powers. It is certainly on many 
occaſions a powerful antiſpaſmodic, and has been uſeful almoſt 
in every caſe requiring ſuch remedies, eſpecially when given in 
ſabſtance, and in large doſes, from ten to thirty grains. It has. 
been ſuppoſed by ſome to have ſomewhat of a narcotic power; 
but I have never perceived this excepting where fuch effets might 
be imputed to its removing the ſpaſmodic affetions which inter- 
rupted ſleep. Its medicinal virtues are beſt extracted by a recti- 

_ fied ſpirit, as it is probable that this extracts moſt powerfully: 
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„ w upon which the medicinal qualiey probably 
| 2 


Tus Edinburgh College are of this opinion; but the London 
College prefer a proof-ſpirit, The latter may give a medicine 
to be employed more conveniently in a larger doſe than the 
former; but neither of them, in my opinion, can admit of doſes 
of much efficacy. Either of them may give a medicine to be 
ſuddenly diffaſed, and therefore of uſe in ſpaſmodic affections: 
but if that is the intention of the practitioner, it will be moſt 
certainly obtained by employing the compound tincture of caſ- 
tor, as preſcribed by the Edinburgh College. 


SALES ALX ALINI Vorarhes 


TuxsE mould have been put above, under the head of Schmm⸗ 
lantia: for their ſtimulant is their moſt remarkable power; and 
this they ſhow in every doſe wherever the energy of the brain 
is weakened, and in conſequence the action of the heart is lan- 
guid, or requires to be accelerated. In ſuch caſes this ſtimulus 
is among the ſafeſt, as it is always tranſitory ; and*when their 
acrimony can be covered, ſo as to paſs the mouth and fauces 
without irritation there, they may be gran? in large doſes from 
ten to twenty n 


Ir is not neceſſary to obſerve, that theſe volatile alkaline ſalts 
were formerly drawn from various animal ſubſtanzes, and ſup- 
poſed in conſequence to have peculiar virtues; but now the 
chemiſts have learned, that from whatever ſubſtances they may 
be extracted, they may be brought to ſuch a degree of purity as 
renders them hardly different from one another. They are ſtill 
however prepared in two different ways; the one of which is 
(mia: fal ammoniac, which gives.the ammonia of the London 

6 Dif- 
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| Diſpenſatory, or the ſal ammoniacus volatilis and oy alis 
ammoniaci of the * N 5 2 


TuzsE are certainly the pureſt forms of the volatile alkali, 
the moſt free from any adhering animal ſubſtances ; but while 
the trade continues of preparing a volatile alkali from the bones- 
or other ſolid parts of animals, there will come into our ſhops a 


% 


ſalt and fpirit that can hardly ever be ſo pure from ſome empy- 


reumatic animal ſubſtance adhering: and it is a queſtion with 


me, Whether ſuch an adherence may not give ſome peculiar 


quality to the ſalt and ſpirit. I believe it does ſo, and may ren- 
der it more antiſpaſmodic. This indeed cannot go far in any 


doſes of the ſalt or ſpirits given to adults; but it may go much. 


further, as employed in the ſpaſmodic affections, of infants. 


Tux liquid volatile alkali. is. commonly employed in its mild; 
ſtate; but by a diſtillation of the ſal ammoniac with quick- lime, 
the alkali obtained may be in its cauſtic ſtate. In this-ſtate it 
may be readily joined with ſpirit of wine, and. gives the ſpiritus 
ſalis ammoniaci dulcis of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, or the ſpi- 
ritus ſalis ammoniaci vinoſus of the London. The combination: 
affords an. excellent menſtruum for diſſolving. the ſeveral fetid 
ſubſtances employed as antiſpaſmodics, and renders them more: 
ſuddenly diffuſible, and perhaps of more effect, i in all ſpaſmodic 


affections. 


Taz cauſtic volatile alkali is ſeldom employed by itſelf; bur. 
if its acrimony be covered while it paſſes the mouth and fauces, 
it may be employed with great ſafety. - Its chief uſe, however, 
is when employed externally ; and when ſmelled at the noſe, 
gives a more powerful ſtimulus than the mild alkali can do. Its 


n is ſo. conſiderable, that when applied to the ſkin, it 
ey 


4 
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as to prove an uſeful ſtimulant and rubefacient in many caſes.” 


„ n D101 A 1 „ ie 
mah; irritates, and even inflames ir 3 Ad- τ be ſo managed 


But this requires its being blended with a mild expreſſed oil, in 
ſueh proportion as to prevent its inflaming too much; and in 


chis Nate it may be employed vith great advantage, and particu- 


larly in paralytic caſes, with more advantage chan the acide we 
een for that aeg warns Jin 7; L821 655244 $=81{4:5; 4. 
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An uriun cu are hw pil Gs with the 4 of this 
combination, under the name of the Volatile Oil, and find it 
uſeful in relieving all pains ariſing from rheumatiſm, when the 
{kin is not already affected with redneſs; and it is even uſeful 
in relieving pains of the flatulent kind. This combination, to 
be very uſeful, requires to be made of one dram of good cauſtic 
alkali to an ounce of the oil; and it may even go frequently 
with advantage to double that quantity, Let apothecaries ob- 
ſerve, that if the alkali does not entirely and intimately unite 
with the oil, and remain conſtantly united with it, it is a mark 


drr Wes alkali was not "qe ep chatte. n 
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' Havinc now conſidered and explained, as well as we can, 
the action of medicines upon both the ſimple and living ſolid, I 


am next to e e thy action or medicines _—_ the fluids of 
che bana bunte e nar heget Satin | £13 0 


Tu ſubje& has ech a great part of the writings on the 
materia medica; but, in my opinion, with no advantage. The 
doctrines have been often drawn from miſtaken facts; from an 
K e view of things; and commonly explained upon miſ- 
3 taken 


— 


- 
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taken principles Whether 1 ſhall be able to ned and im- 
prove the doctrine, I dare not determine; hut it ſeems een | 
ee eee It's eee e 


Tun iseiptes I am to employ are perhaps very "wall es 
ſtood by ſome chemical philoſophers ; but they are till far from 
being underſtood by the moſt part of phyficians in any coun- 
try of Europe, and particularly very imperfectly underſtood by 

writers on the materia medica. It ſeems therefore neceſſary 
to lay down the principles I am now to proceed upon; allowing 
rea gh be corrected and improved hereafter by abler philoſo- | 
phe 


Tux leading principle to be employed is this, that the quali- 
ties of bodies, as they appear to us, are eſpecially changed by 
ſeparation or combination; that is, by the ſeparation of mixts 
into their conſtituent parts, which in their ſeparate ſtate have 
qualities different from thoſe which appeared in the mixt; or 
by the combination of two or more ſeparate bodies, into a mixt 
or compound, which has qualities different from thoſe which 
appeared in the ſeparate pants. | 


All this is in general obvious; but in order to explain the 
latter caſe, we muſt now obſerve, that nature has eſtabliſhed 


between the ſmall parts of bodies an Attraction, as it is called, 


or a diſpoſition in a certain contiguity, to run into an union 
with one another, and to remain firmly united together, 


Tais diſpoſition or this attraction does not however take place 
between- all kinds of bodies, as there are many which have 
no ſuch relation; and of two bodies which have each of them 
Vor. II. 30 an 
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an attraction to a third, the force of this is ſtronger wich re» 
ſpect to this third body in the one than in the other, which is 
called an Elective Attraction. It is by this eſpecially that the 
ſeparation of the conſtituent parts of mixts is obtained; as: 
when to a mixt body another is applied which has a ſtronger 
attraction to one of its conſtituent parts than they have to one 
another, the part having the ſtrongeſt attraction towards: the 
body added paſles to that, and leaves the other with which 
it was formerly joined by itſelf 5 and thus the conſtituent parts 
of a mixt may be ſeparated from one another, whe a New: 
combination i is at the ſame time formed.. 


To explain the ſeparation of mixed bodies, it is further neceſ- 
fary to remark, that the conſtituent parts of mixts may be ſepa- 
rated from one another by the action of heat or fire; and taking 
this into the account, we have all the ſeveral means of changing. 
the qualities of bodies by ſeparation and combination. 


In this view of the matter it will appear, that, beſide the 
action of fire, the only other power in nature by which 
the qualities of bodies are changed is the relation of attraction 
which nature has. eſtabliſhed between different bodies. What 
that relation depends upon, we have not, ſo far as I know, 
in any meaſure perceived. The ſmalleſt ultimate parts of 
bodies we have not, in any caſe that I know of, had a ſight of, 
ſo as to ſhow us any properties or conditions that might ac- 
count for their ſeveral attractions, or their repugnance to it, 
which we call their Repulſion. The ſuppoſitions of the Cor- 
puſcularian philoſophy have been gratuitouſly aſſumed, and: 
might perhaps be ſhown, with zeſpe& to een bodies, ta 
have been univerſally falſe. 


ky 
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+ Tux late diſcoveries, ſhowing ' acids to appear W in the 

Form of an air, ſhould, I think, diſturb the notions of the Cor- 
puſcularians. In ſhort, the Corpuſcularian doctrines have never 
explained to me any one phenomenon of nature; and it appears 
to be full time for us to give up our aſſuming them i in our: ex- 
planation of the qualities of bodies. W's ily 2117 


' Song changes in the qualities of aggregates may be obtained 
by a mechanical divifion ; but mechanical divifion divides ag- 
gregates only into their integrant parts: and I know no inſtance 
of ſuch diviſion ſeparating the conſtituent parts of any mixt 
that takes place in the ultimate or ſmalleſt parts of the aggre- 
gate. If mechanical diviſion ſeems to-chahge the coheſion 
of aggregates, I maintain it to be always by ſome relation of 
attraction aperating by ſolution or mixture. ; | 


IT muſt in the next piace be obſerved, that where bodies are to 
be changed by the combination of two different bodies, a certain 
proportion of theꝰ one to the other is always neceſſary to make any 
conſiderable change in the qualities of the new mixt; and if the 
portion of the one is very ſmall with reſpect to the other, though 
this may be equally diffuſed over the whole, yet the changes in 
the former qualities of the larger portion may be very inconſider- 
able, or hardly aſſignable. When, therefore, a quantity of matter, 
ſmall with reſpect to the whole of the fluids of the human body, 
is introduced-into it, no conſiderable change can be made in the 
larger maſs; and this is a doctrine we ſhall have frequent OC- 


caſion to employ. | 
IT is however to be remarked here, that whenever it appears | 
that a portion of matter, ſmall with reſpe to the whole of the 
human body to which it is added, has very conſiderable effects 
: 30 2 in 
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in changing the ſtate of it, that this muſt be either by the mat- 
ter's acting primarily on the nervous ſyſtem, which may be 
moved by very ſmall quantities of matter, or that it muſt be by 
the matter's acting as a ferment; which by acting ſucceſſively on 
the ſeveral parts, may at length make a conſiderable change in 


the whole maſs. 


Havins thus laid down my general principles, I proceed to 
treat of the ſeveral medicines acting upon the fluids, under the 
ſeveral titles to which I have referred them in my catalogue. 
I might, as is uſually done, and as I have done in my general table, 
mention them as Alterantia and /mmutantia, or as Evacuantia ; 
but as I have no proper doctrine to deliver under the general 
head of Alterantia, I proceed to conſider the particular ſtate of 
alteration as the ſeveral conditions of it are explained in my 
general table, and in the detail of my catalogue. 


oA. 


CHAPTER IX. 9 15 


1 ‚ f — M ͤ 23-34 


HE fluidity of the blood may be increaſed in two ways; 
that is, either by increaſing the proportion of fluid in it; 


or by diminiſhing the coheſion of the other parts. It is the firſt 


for which we employ ſtrictly the term and title of Diluentia; 
and the ſecond we are to conſider in the next chapter, under 


the title of Attenuantia. 


Wrru reſpec to the firſt, it is well known that the ordinary 
fluidity of the blood is owing to water, which in great propor- 
tion is conſtantly preſent in it ; and that the chief, and perhaps 
only, means of increaſing its fluidity, will be by increaſing the 
proportion of water in it. We take it for granted that the blood, 
in the ſtate in which it is in living bodies, will always readily ad- 
mit of a further proportion of water to be uniformly diffuſed in 
it, and thereby to increaſe the fluidity of the whole ; and we can- 


not indeed diſcoyer that any other fluid can have this effect, 
but 
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but in proportion to the water which much fluid contains. Wa- 


ter therefore is the proper, perhaps the only proper, diluent; and 
its effects as ſuch I am now to conſider more particularly. 


Ts Lformedy en as a drink, and am now to conlider 
as a medicine; and in this light ſome have- juſtly confidered 
it as very univerſal, We formerly mentioned the ſeveral qua- 
lities of water neceſſary to render it fit for a drink; and it 
ſeems to be enough to ſay now, that the ſame qualities preciſely 
are what render it fit to be employed as a 3 and as ſuch 
125 I proceed to conſider i its operations. 
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NATURE "I appointed water to be univerſally the drink 
| of the whole animal creation, it is therefore in man the proper 
2 object of thirſt ; and its firſt operation is to quench this appetite, 
and thereby remove a very uneaſy ſenſation, which is often a con- 
ſiderable irritation of the whole ſyſtem. It does this, not only by 
its coolneſs and ſimple fluidity, but alſo by its diluent power in 

diſſolving the viſcid matters of the internal mouth and fauces. 


Wren water is carried down into the ſtomach, it has there, ae- 
cording to its temperature and quantity, a very various operation. 
The effects of the former I have mentioned ſeveral times; to be 
therefore no further taken notice of here: and they are the 
effects of its diluent power only which 1 am now to conſider. 


2 As thi moſt part of mankind take ariok along with their ſol id 
food, there can be little doubt that a certain portion of diluent 
'drink, and particularly water, favours the ſolution and digeſtion 
of our ſolid food, and alſo contributes to the more ſpeedy evacua- 
tion of the ſtomach. The quantity neceſſary for this is very diffe- 
N 4 rent 
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rent in different perſons, and miſt be ſaited to the feelings of 
every individual; but with this obſervation, that a larger pro- 
portion than neceſſary, by increaſing the diſtention of the ſto- 


mach, is ready to take off what appetite might otherwiſe remain; 


and it is commonly proper only, after the digeſtion is over, to 


throw in a quantity of water to finiſh that buſineſs more ng 


pletely, anal to e the entire evacuation . the once 
Nor "0 for the aſſiſtance of digeſtion our Cilubnct is ate 
hes, but is alſo otherwiſe to the ſtate of the ſtomach itſelf. As 


the mucous glands of this organ throw out a large quantity of a 


heavy viſcid fluid, which, remaining in the ſtomach, gives an 
uneaſy ſenſe of weight, and impairs the appetite; ſo, in this 
morbid ſtate, a quantity of water, by diluting and favouring 
the abſorption and evacuation of this mucus, ny: often we; the 
moſt certain en n 7 


— 


Ir will be obvious, that in conſequence of theſe operations 
many and various diſorders of the ſtomach, and of the whole 
ſyſtem, may be removed by water taken into the ſtomach; - 


Wurx water is carried into the inteſtinal canal, it will, by 
mixing with the bile, diminiſh the acrimony of this, and ob- 
viate irritations that might. otherwiſe have thence ariſen. By 
diluting the contents of the inteſtines, it will certainly promote 
the more entire ſolution of theſe, and; even by its bulk, favour 
their progreſs. But it is to be remarked: here, that as water is 
intended to be copiouſly abſorbed here, ſo the effects we have 


juſt now mentioned will always be leſs and leſs as the alimentary 


maſs goes farther on, and will thereby allow it. to come to a 
thicker conſiſtence ; which will perhaps explain why the drinking 
of water ſo commonly contributes to a coſtive habit. At the ſame 


time it is to be remarked, that a large quantity of water, pretty 


quickly 


* 
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quickly thrown into the inteſtines, may, by its bulk, increaſe their 
action, and thereby prove laxative; and I have known many 
_ inſtances of water operating in this way proving an uſeful re- 

medy, by clearing out the whole of the contents, whether na- 
tural or morbid, which might be ſtagnant there. The common 
people, who commonly take in every thing that is under the 
name of a mineral water in very large quantities, often obtain 
much benefit from waters of no ſenſible impregnation, or at 
| leaſt of any ſuch impregnation as would have no effect, if it was 
not from the bulk of water which accompanies it, | 


Warren any unuſual quantity of water enters the lacteals or 
other abſorbents, it muſt contribute to increaſe the fluidity of 
their contents, and to expede their motions ; and conſidering 
how much obſtructions in the conglobate glands are to be ap- 
prehended, the increaſing the fluidity of the liquor paſſing them 
may often be a means of obviating theſe obſtructions, or remo- 
ving them whe formed. 


THE water entering the blood-veſſels by the thoracic duct 
muſt, in proportion, increaſe the fluidity of the whole maſs, 
and is certainly the means by which its fluidity i is commonly 


preſerved, 


Ix is true, that even an unuſual quantity of water entering 
the blood - veſſels, enters ſo lowly, that it can hardly, before it 

be again withdrawn, increaſe the bulk of the whole, or give any 
unuſual diſtenſion ; but the ſize of the veſſels is commonly ſo 
exactly adjuſted to the quantity of theſe, that I am perſua- 
ded any unuſual increaſe in the quantity of fluid, though very 
ſmall, may give ſome degree of diſtenſion, and in ſome meaſure 


invigorate the ſyſtem. 


5 Txr1s, 


duus. N. 2B n 0 EMH . 


Tut, howeyer, in healthy bodies; or weh us are without any 
obſtruQion of the excretions, cannot Jong: ſubſiſt; for I hold it 
to be true, that any unuſual increaſe of the quantity of water | 
in the blood will immediately paſß off by one or other of the 
excretions: and this paſling off very immediately and largely 
by the excretions, we are now to conſider : as a Feigen elfeck 


— 


of water taken in. . 
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Wulx an unuſual quantity of water has been thrown in, 
and paſſes off largely by urine, as it commonly paſſes off al- 
moſt without colour, taſte, or ſmell; it may be ſuppoſed that it 
carries little of the ſaline matter of the blood along with it. This 
however cannot be ſuppoſed to be entirely the caſe ; but that 
water, in this way, in ſome meaſure diminiſhing the ſaline 
matters formerly preſent, may thereby obviate and contribute 
to the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes ; and further, although in this way 
its operation ſhould not be conſiderable, there is another effect 
of it to be taken notice of, which is, that the exciting and in- 
creaſing the action of the ſecretory and excretory veſſels muſt 
always be of conſiderable uſe to the ſyſtem. 


* 


Ons other remark is to be made. — Although it is probable 
that, by the conſtitution of the œconomy, any unuſual quan- 
tity of water be determined to pals off by the excretions, ra- 
ther than by'the internal exhalants, this can hardly be ſuppo- 
{cd to be ſo entirely the caſe but that ſome portion of the abun- | = | 
dant water will alſo paſs by the internal exhalants, and thereby, _ 
in ſome meaſure, dilute the ordinary halitus and the lymph | ts 4 
that is abſorbed from it. By this means the diluted lymph will 
paſs along its veſſels, and be fitter to obviate ſtagnations that 
might othefwiſe occur there, And whether, in this way, the 

Vox. II. | 3D . large 
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large uſe of water may not contribute to the cure of ee | 
L leave my e readers to determine. 


— 5 this detail of the operation of water, when joined with 
the effects of its temperature, explained elſewhere, it will rea- 
dily appear that the abundant uſe of it, with very few excep- 
tions, may be conſidered as a very general means both of 
. health and of m__ diſeaſes, 


Arras Aqua in my 8 I | ſet down os aquaſa 
blanda ; by which I mean all thoſe fluids whoſe parts are chiefly 
water, without the additionof other matters that may either dimi- 
niſh the diluent qualities of it, or give it peculiar properties: and 
with theſe conditions I hold, that all aqueous liquors may have 
all the powers and properties I have aſcribed to ſimple water. 


CHAPTER xX. 


ATTENUANTTA 


1 are medicines ſuppoſed to increaſe the fluidity of the 
1 maſcs of blood, and that without increaſing the proportion 
of the water in it, but by an operation upon the other parts of 
the mals, 


Tux employment of this claſs of medicines ſeems to me to 
have proceeded upon the ſuppoſition that the preternatural ſpiſ- 
ſitude of the fluids is owing to the ſmall parts of them uniting 
together, and thereby forming groſſer and more impervious 
maſſes. | i 


Tuis ſtate of the fluids is ſuppoſed to be corrected either 
by mechanical or chemical means. The firſt, it is ſuppoſed, 
may be done by a matter attenuating or diminiſhing the ſize 
of the preternaturally groſſer particles, or by a matter which 6. 
S023 __ divides 
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divides and ſeparates the parts of theſe; and theſe laſt are named 
Incidentia, a term frequently occurring in writers on the materia 
medica. On the ſubject of theſe operations of attenuating and 
inciding, I would in the firſt place obſerve, that the ſuppoſition 
of the cauſe of the preternatural ſpiſſitude of the fluids is upon 
a miſtaken foundation; and I am diſpoſed to maintain, that 
there is no evidence of its ever taking place. Secondly, Though 
the ſuppofition was better founded, I maintain, agreeable to 
the principles above laid down, that no ſuch mechanical opera- 
tion can here take place. But, without entering farther into 
the queſtion, I chooſe to quote the following paſſage from the 
learned Gavzivs. Although he was bred in the Corpuſcularian 
ſchool of BorRHAA VE, and has himſelf, in other parts of his 
work, admitted much of that doctrine, he had certainly enter- 
tained ſome doubts of its truth and propriety ; and with reſpect 
to one particular of it, has given us the following paſſage. In 
the zooth paragraph of his pathology, he has the following 
words: An et naturæ humane facultatis ineft, moleculas, acres 
„ detritis aut intropreſſis angulis in ſphærulas tornando blandi- 
i tiem creandj? Non ſatis conſtat ſpecioſam ideam æqualiter 
in fluidam ſolidamque acrimoniam quadrare. Credibilius 
« profeto mixtione chemica (298) magis n mechanica ro- 
* tundatione id opus perfici.” 


I DARE ſay the opinion of the mechanical operation of the 
attenuantia and incidentia will be deſerted by every body ; and we 
have therefore only to conſider how their effects may be account- 
ed for in a chemical way. Here however we meet with much dif- 
ficulty, The change that happens in conſequence of the exhibi- 
tion of theſe medicines, if any at all, cannot be rendered evident 
in fact; and the theory of any ſuppoſed operation is not to be rea- 
dily explained. What can change the ſtate of the gluten is not 

A1 well 
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/ watt known ; 100 we do not know of any matters ed to it , 
out of the body that can diſſolve it, except a cauſtic alkali, e 
which cannot be applied to it as it flows in the veſſels. Saline L 
matters as applied to it, when it is drawn out of the veſſels, oo HH 
prevent its uſual concretion, but theſe have no effect upon its 
conſiſtence; ; for, on a quantity of water being added, the glu- f 
ten ſeparates from the reſt of the maſs, and ſhows the ſame qu 
lities which it would have done upon any other occaſion. is 

muſt ſay the ſame thing of the red globules, that we do not 7 88 
know of any ſubſtances which, in the body or out of it, can "oO 
change the ſtate of theſe; and therefore that we do not know 

of any ſubſtances.which can change the conſiſtence of the blood 
with reſpect to its principal parts, which we might ſuppoſe to 
be the moſt ready to form preternatural concretions. If, there- 
fore, any ſuch take place, it muſt be in the ſeroſity; ; but whether 
ever any ſuch concretions take place there, is not aſcertained as 
a fact: and the ſuppoſition is not ſuitable to what we know of 
the ſeroſity, which is always a ſaline fluid, poſſeſſed of a ſolvent 
power with reſpect to the other parts of the maſs of blood. 


Bur however all this may be, if we can ſuppoſe that there may 
be concretions, or a diſpoſition to concrete, there may be room 
for attenuating medicines; and I have ſet down a liſt of medi- 


cines ſuppoſed to be of that kind. 


Or theſe, the firſt I have ſet down is water, which perhaps 
need not have been repeated here; but I mention it to ſay, it 
is probable that this not only increaſes the proportion of water 
which is always ſeparate from the animal fluid, but that a portion 
of it may inſinuate itſelf into this, and be a means therefore of 


diminiſhing the force of coheſion in it, 1 


44 
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| Tux next in my liſt are the Fx: 


| ALKALINA, 

Sorroszp to be powerful attenuants; but this does not ap- 
pear to me to be on juſt grounds. It was originally ſuppoſed 
that they operated by their ſeptic powers ; but the experiments 
of Sir Joun PrinGLE have entirely exploded this opinion: 
and as to their otherwiſe ſolvent powers, I have already ob- 
ſerved, that with reſpe& to the gluten they are none at all; 
and if they act at all as attenuants, they muſt act merely by in- 
creaſing the ſaline ſtate of the ſeroſity, and therefore in the ſame 
manner as the matters I am next to mention do. 


SALES NgEUTRI. 


Tuns have been univerſally ſuppoſed to be attenuant, but on 
no certain foundation that I can diſcern, They may, as I have 
ſaid already, be employed in preventing the uſual concretion 
of extravaſated blood ; but in no experiment do they ſhow any 
power in diſſolving or moderating the coheſion of the gluten. 
have allowed that the ſaline ſtate of the ſeroſity has a chief 
ſhare in preſerving the fluidity of the whole maſs; and when 
the ſaline matter is in large proportion preſent, it may give an 
unuſual fluidity to the whole: but 1 cannot perceive that any 
ſuch quantity of neutral ſalts that are commonly employed as 
medicines can have ſuch an effect. An ounce of nitre, thrown 
in par repriſe, in the courſe of twenty-four hours, while a por- 
tion of it is at the ſame time conſtantly paſſing off by the excre- 
tions, cannot poſſibly be ever accumulated in ſuch quantity as 
to have any effect as a ſolvent. In the ſame manner I reaſon 
with reſpect to the other neutrals; and I proceed to conſider 


he next article of 


SAPONES, 
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to this term, ſeeming to ſuppoſe that every combination of ſa- 
line and oily matters might be conſidered as a ſoap. As ſuch a 
combination however takes place in almoſt every natural produc- 
tion, whether vegetable or animal, it is obyious, that as the quali- 
ties and proportions of the ingredients of ſuch mixts muſt be con- 


ſiderably diverſified, the chemical qualities and effects of them 


upon other bodies muſt alſo be ſo; and therefore the language 
of ſaponaceous muſt in chemiſtry be looſe and inaccurate ; and 
the uſe of it in medicine muſt be in the ſame condition. As 


incapable of precifion, it ſhould not be employed ſo W 


ouſly and commonly as it has been done. 


For the purpoſe of the materia medica we muſt aim at more 
preciſion; and I am here to conſider only what comes moſt 
commonly and ſtrictly under the appellation of Soap, which is a 
combination of fixt alkali with an expreſſed oil. The prepara- 
tion of this has been ſo frequently deſcribed, and is ſo well 
known, that it need not be delivered here : and with a view to 


its chemical or medicinal qualities, it is enough to ſay, that it 


conſiſts in ſuch an exact and mutual ſaturation of the two in- 
gredients with each other, that a new mixt is formed in which 
the qualities of the conſtituent parts very entirely diſappear. 
The alkali loſes the acrimony which it had in its ſeparate ſtate, 


and the oil now becomes readily miſcible with water, which it 
was not at all before; and the perfect ſtate of theſe properties 


is the mark of the preparation's being accurate and exact. 


Tu medical conſiderat ion of this ſubſtance firſt to be enter- 


ed into is, that ſoap is ready to be decompoſed by any acid, 
2 bovwever 
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| however weak: and this circumſtance in the quality of ſoap 
is of great weight in our judging of its effects in the human 
body. As in our opinion the human ſtomach, in its healthy 
ſtate, is never without ſome acid preſent in it, ſo it is probable 
that any moderate quantity of ſoap taken into the ſtomach is 
always decompoſed by the acid of this cavity applied to the alkali 
of the ſoap; and this goes ſo far, that when acidity to a morbid 
degree prevails in the ſtomach, there is not a more powerful cor- 
rector can be applied to it than ſoap; and it is often a more con- 
venient remedy than common abſorbents or ſimple alkalines. 


"Warn ſoap is thus decompoſed, what effect either the neutral 
ate from it or the oil ſeparated from it, may have in the 
ſtomach, hardly deſerves any attention ; and what are the ef- 
fects of its correcting the acidity of the ſtomach ſhall be con- 
ſidered hereafter. | | 


Uron the ſuppoſition! that ſoap i 1s not decompoſed i in the ſto- 
mach, or that ſuch a quantity is thrown in as cannot be entirely 
decompoſed there, it may be an object of enquiry to determine 
what are its effects in different parts of the ſyſtem. As under a 
certain management ſoap may diſſolve the moſt part of vegetable 
or animal concretions, a ſpecious foundation has been laid for ſup- 
poſing its attenuant power with reſpect to the human fluids ; and 
very poſſibly it may be of uſe in reſolving the viſcidities that may 

| be ſuppoſed to occur in the alimentary canal; though, conſider- 
ing the diluted ſtate in which it muſt be applied, its operation 
cannot be very powerful; and this will apply more ſtrongly with 
reſpect to its effects, as it proceeds farther in the ſyſtem. 


Is the inteſtines it has been ſuppoſed to be a laxative ; but ex- 
cept when taken in very large quantity, I cannot perceive its ope- 
ration. When it does happen, it muſt be owing to the common 

I 15 ſalt 
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Gale that is employed in its preparation, and which in part ad-. 8 
heres to it: for when this is ſeparated, the ſoap becomes a 


perfectly mild ſubſtance, not likely to give an irritation to mos 
of the greateſt n. | 1 5 „„ 


— 


Ir has therefore been a e Pcs to N 8 
as a laxative in glyſters. It may perhaps be of ſome uſe in 
ſoftening hardened fæces; but as a ſtimulus it can act only by 
its common ſalt; and a quantity of this may always be en 6 LH 
with leſs trouble than the addition of the ſoap. 
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WHEN ſoap is caeried into the blood-veſlels, ic may be ſuppo- LL 
ſed to have ſome attenuant power; but I muſt hold this to be very = 1 
doubtful, and it can never be conſiderable. When we conſider 
that it cannot be thrown in, in any large quantity, and that only EY! 
in ſome length of time; and when taken in, as it is much divided 
and diffuſed over the whole maſs of blood; we cannot ſuppoſe it 
to be in any part of this maſs in ſuch quantity or concentra- 
tion as could have any effect in reſolving viſcid concretions even 
out of the body; and therefore we muſt hold the ſo-much talked 
of power of ſoap, in ONE obſtructions, to be * ne 


cant. 


Wutrx it has been ſuppoſed that ſoap may be of uſe in reſol- | 
ving obſtructions of the liver, it has been a conſequence of that 5 
ſuppoſition, to judge that it may be uſeful in jaundice; and | 
as uſeful in that caſe, it has been univerſally recommended by 
materia medica writers. I imagine it however to be upon a 
ſlight foundation. The arguments I have employed againſt the 
reſolving powers of ſoap lead me to think that it cannot reſolve 
Pp \ zobiliary concretions, which it does not do even out of the body; 
and in perſons frequently liable to ſuch concretions, I have 
| known the. ſoap employed without any eſſect. When a jaun- 
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dice is aQually produced by a biliary: concretion failing; down: 
into the biliary duds, that ſoap can do any thing towards diſ- 
ſolving or puſhing on that concretion, is not in the leaſt pro- 
bable. It is therefore that it has been unreaſonably recom- 
mended in jaundice : but I have frequently employed it; and 
by its correcting the acidity of the ſtomach, and in ſome mea- 
ſure obviating the argillaceous conſiftence *. the Teces, 1 have 
OS e „ 1 Eo Re 


* 


1 nvypr not digni6-the.confderation of che internal uſe of 
foap without acknowledging that it has often appeared to be 
uſeful to the ſyſtem ;. but it has only appeared to me to be ſo · in 
calculous and gouty caſes, which I aſcribe entirely to its cor- 
recting the acidity of the ſtomach ; the explanation of which 
has been already hinted, and will be more . conſidered in: 
che ſequel. | 


NoTHING has been more frequent than the commendation of 
ſoap for external uſe ; and as it is commonly employed, it ſeems. 
to be well founded. We ſpoke above of the great, benefit of fric- 
tion employed by means of oil; and as ſoap alſo affords a con- 
venient medium, ſo the friction employed with this is. often a. 
powerful means of reſolving various obſtructions on the ſurface 
of the body, and- at the ſame time of the ſubjacent parts.. At 
the ſame time, as it is. convenient enough for admitting the 
antiſpaſmodic power of camphire, and the ſtimulant and rube- 
facient power of eſſential oils, we may readily perceive that 
foap very properly forme the baſis os, ſome . powerful external 
remedies. 


* Dorei4. | 

In entering upon the conſideration of ſugar, which 1 WE be- 
fore repreſented As an alimentary matter, it naturally occurs to, 
| us 


FP 
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us to .. that a chairs of diet ſhould be the moſt UTP 
and certain means of giving the proper confiſtence, or the other 
neceſſary qualities, to the maſs of blood. This appears to be 


juſt; but the application of it is not ſo eaſy as might be ima- 


gined. The blood of the phytivorous animal hardly differs 
from that of the carnivorous; or, at leaſt, the difference has 
not been clearly aſcertained. What we are more certain of is, 
that men live upon very different aliments, and at the ſame time 
produce blood of no apparent diverſity. This alſo is perhaps not 


exactly true; but I maintain that phyſicians have not yet learn- . 


ed to mark the different ſtates of the blood in men of ordinary 
health. This will readily appear from. the accounts that have 
been given of it. See Halleri Elementa, lib. v. ſec. 2. art. 8, 
and conſider what we have ſaid above, Introduct. chap. I art, 2. 
From all which i it will appear, that we are not in a condition to 


determine the effect of aliments upon the ſtate of the blood. It 


is probable that they give ſome difference; but it is at the ſame 
time probable that the different ſtate of the blood depends more 
upon certain differences in the general economy than upon the 
diverſity of aliment. ; 


I proceed therefore to conſider what may be the effect of 
ſugar, and of ſaccharine matters, when taken into the body in 
large quantities. I hope, that when treating of aliments in ge, 
neral, I ſufficiently proved that theſe matters enter largely into 
the compoſition of-the proper animal fluid, and make a- part of 
the nouriſhment of the body ; and from the facts adduced, it is 
highly probable that they may be taken in with perfect ſafety 
in very large quantities: and in proof of this many extraordi- 
nary facts are adduced. What limits may be ſet to this, is with 
me very uncertain ; but we ſhall allow that there may be limits 
in this reſpect, and that whenever it happens that more ſugar i is 
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Gaben in than can enter into the compoſition of the animal 
fluid, it muſt remain in its ſeparate ſtate, and may then be 
conſidered as a medicine that. may have particular effefts on 


bes this ſubject i it has been commonly ſuppoſed that ſugar 
is an attenuant; that is, increaſes the fluidity of the whole 
maſs, and may obviate and reſolve concretions that might or do 
actually happen in our fluids. It may be ſo, but there is no 
proof that I know of given of the fact; and there are no ex- 
periments made out of the body that ſupport the opinion. Its 
antiſeptic powers fully eſtabliſhed are againſt thoſe of its being 
an attenuant. What effects it may have when very largely intro- 
duced, or when generated in unuſual quantity in the ſingular 
caſe of diabetes, I dare not determine. The noxious qualities 
that have been ſometimes aſcribed to it are neither clearly 
proved nor aſcertained; and the experiments of the late ingeni- 
ous and induſtrious Dr STark do not appear to me to be a0y- 
wiſe complete or concluſive. 


IT remains therefore ſtil to ſay what are the medicinal qua- 
lities of ſugar, when preſent in any unuſual quantity in the 
maſs of blood. It appears to me that they are no other than 
that of a mild ſaline ſubſtance, that will readily paſs off by the 
excretions, and probably expede and promote theſe ; and this is 
the only medicinal virtue I can aſcribe to it. 


On the qualities of fugar, it was hardly neceſſary to obſerve, 


tat in certain ſtomachs it may be diſpoſed to an aceſcent fer- 


mentation; and when from the ſtate and circumſtances of the 
ſtomach this happens to be in exceſs, ſugar wy have all the 


eſlects of other aceſcents. 


Warn 
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Wunx ſugar is carried unchanged into the inteſtinal canal, it - 


ſeems to ſtimulate theſe, and prove laxative; and the uſe of it 


in glyſters is in proof of this: but when taken in by the mouth, 
its laxative effects hardly appear, except when it is taken in 
large quantity; aud when indeed the laxatiye quality of ſugar 


appears to be conſiderable. I am of opinion that it is moſt com- 
monly from its having been brought from the ſtomach into the in- 


teſtines in an acid ſtate, and when therefore, like other acids, being 
mixed with the bile, it may like thoſe others induce a diarrhœa. 


MEI. 


Tuis is ſo exactly and entirely a ſugar, that I am at a loſs to 
find in it any qualities or virtues different from thoſe of ſugar. 
It may commonly have ſomewhat more viſcid adhering to it; 
but what effect this has upon its qualities I cannot perceive; and 
whatever they are, they may be taken away by clarifying with 


white of egg. .. 


REcenT honey has a matter in it which in certain perſons 
readily excites an aceſcent fermentation and ſpaſins of the ſto- 
mach, which are called Colics. What is the peculiar matter 
here preſent we cannot diſcern ; but it ſeems to be volatile, as 
it is readily diſſipated by boiling. The effects of the recent 
honey we ſpeak of do not take place in every perſon, and in 
thoſe only of a peculiar idioſyncraſy; and to ſuch perſons 
honey ſhould not be given without having been boiled. 


As I have ſaid that the medicinal qualities of honey are not 


different from thoſe of ſugar, there. is no foundation for what 


might have been neceſſary in ancient times; that is, for making 
honey the baſis of ſyrups. The London College ſtill continue 


the practice; but for what purpoſe in medicine I cannot con- 


* 


_ 1. rer u. 
ceive. In my opinion, the Edinburgh College have properly 
laid it aſide, for ſeyeral reaſons. Our country apothecaries. 
would not always take the trouble of clarifying their coarſe 
honey; and fine honey 1 is almoſt en 3 in this nen, 
chan * 
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I nave ſaid that I do not know any difference of medicinal 
quality in ſugar and in honey : but I am not poſitive in this ; for 
I have had ſome reports of benefit obtained by certain aſthma- 
tics from the large uſe of honey: and if it be poſſible that honey 
is in any meaſure diſpoſed to go by the exhalants of the lungs, 
there may be a foundation for this; but it is not yet aſcertained 
that ſugar taken in the ſame quantity would not have had the 
ſame effect. In ſome of the inſtances reported as above, the 
honey was taken to the quantity of ſeveral ounces every day. 


GLYCYRRHIZA., 


Tuis is a well known root, which affords a large proportion of 
ſaccharine matter; and when that is extracted by itſelf, it does 
not differ from common ſugar, and therefore does not differ 
from it in any of its medicinal qualities. 


Tuis is particular with reſpecl to it, that beſides its ſweet ſub- 
Rance, it contains a bitteriſh diſagreeable matter, which, however, 
is only extracted by long boiling ; and this therefore directs, that 
to obtain the ſweet and avoid the bitter, the liquorice ſhould al- 
ways be treated by ſlight and ſhort boiling. This practice is now 
commonly eſtabliſhed ; and I mention it only to take notice of 
what has been much obſerved, which is, that while all other ſweets 
excite thirſt, liquorice takes it off, and was therefore anciently 
named An To explain this, I obſerve, that in the ſweet of li- 
quorice, ſeparate from the root, I do not find that it quenches 

| fn 155 
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thirſt more than n ſweets ; 3 und 1 take the miſtaken notion 


to have ariſen from this, that if a piece of the root is chewed | 


till the whole of the ſweetneſs is extracted, that further chew- 
ing brings out the acrid and bitteriſh matter, which ſtimulates 


the mouth and fauces ſo as to produce an excretion of fluid, 


and thereby takes off the e which the ſweetneſs had "or 
duced. 


- as g : ' { 12 } 


1 nave only further to repeat, that as the ſweet of liquorice 


is no other than that of ſugar, fo we can aſcribe no other me- 


dicinal qualities to it. It is alleged that it has ſome mucilagj- 
nous matter joined with its ſweetneſs, by which it may be a 


more powerful demulcent than ſugar ; but this we ſhall have 


occaſion to conſider further under the article of Demulcents. 


Favervs Dvx.ces SICCATE. 


I THOUGHT it proper to mention theſe here among the daleig; 
and I think properly enough, as they contain a large propor- 


tion of ſugar, and have every property of this. I do not how- 
ever allow them to have any more attenuating powers than ſu- 


gar itſelf; but ſome of them ſeem to have more of a mucilagi- 
nous matter mixed with their ſugar, -and may therefore haye a 


more demulcent quality, as we ſhall ſay by and b. 
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T* it had not been in complaiſance to the common ſyftem, and 
to give a ſeeming conſiſteney to my own, I ſhould not have 
[1 / inſerted this title; for I do not know the application of it in the 
4 practice of phyſic. If the general conſiſtence of the maſs of 
4 blood is to be increaſed, I do not know any other means of doing 

| it than by diet and exerciſe : for I do not know of any medicine 
that can give a more denſe conſiſtence to the animal fluids, or 
a greater proportion of the denſer fluids to the whole, 


OY 


I ave ſet down here two ſubſtances which may increaſe the 
coheſion of the parts; but I think they cannot be introduced 
ſo as to have any ſuch effect: and I have ſet them down here 
merely to obvlate a miſtake that might ariſe with thoughtleſs 
chemiſts, who might imagine that every portion of theſe fluids 
might have ſome tendency to coagulate or thicken the maſs of 
blood. It is however certain, that neither acids nor alcohol, 
| | except 


* 


Cuar, Il. INSPISSANTIA. 

except in their very concentrated ſtate, can bave any uch ef. 
fe; and it is equally certain that they cannot poſlibly be in- 
troduced by the mouth, without ſuffering ſuch a lation as. 


muſt entirely E their — powers, Dol Tan 


Tur have, I believe, been bardly thought of as infpiſunts 3/ 3 


and the purpoſe of inſpiſſation has been commonly propoſed to 
be executed by introducing ſabſtances of a thicker conſiſtence 


than uſual; and which, if they could remain in the body 
in that. condition, might perhaps anſwer the purpoſe : but 


we are clearly of opinion that all of them, before they can be 


introduced into the blood-veſſels, muſt be reduced to the ſame - 


ſtate of fluidity that our fluids ordinarily have ; and therefore, 
that the purpoſe of inſpiſſating cannot by theſe be obtained. 


«s * 
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D E MUL SEN TIA 


HESE are medicines. ſuited to obviate and prevent the ac- 

tion of acrid or ſtimulant matters; and that, not by cor- 
recting or changing their acrimony, but merely by involving 
it in a mild and viſcid matter, which prevents it from acting 
upon the ſenſible parts of our bodies. We have mentioned 
before the uſe of oil for this purpoſe, in covering both acids 
and alkalies; and even the vitriolic acid may be in a great mea- 
ſure covered by being mixed with a mucilage of gum Arabic. 


Tus effects of demulcents are ſufficiently evident with re- 
ſpe to the external parts; and it may be preſumed that the 
ſame may happen with reſpect to the internal, ſo far and fo 
long as the acrid continues mixed with the demulcent. But 
here the difficulty occurs, to ſuppoſe that the demulcent matter 
retains its mild and inviſcating quality, after it has been taken 
into the body. To cover acrimony it is neceſſary that the de- 


mulcent ſhould be of a confiderable en of viſcidity; and 
when 


dust. XB. DEMULCENTIA. or 4¹¹ 


* 


when it is ſuch as can be diluted with water, a Se di- | 


lution greatly diminiſhes its power, and renders it almoſt none 


at all. But the moſt part of demulcents cannot be long in the 


ſtomach, or in paſſing through the inteſtines and other paſſages 
into the blood - veſſels, without ſuffering a dilution that muſt 


take off its FOOTY altogether. 


And it is further n that 3 8 commonly 


of a nutritious kind, they muſt, by the power of the gaſtric liquor, 


and perhaps: by a fermentation they undergo in the ſtomach, be 
rendered of the ſame fluidity with the other aqueous fluids of 
the body, All this reaſoning I can employ with reſpe& to the 
demulcents ; ſuch as the mucilages and ſweets which are of an 


aqueous nature, to afford this concluſion, that ſuch demulcents 


can have no effect as ſuch in the maſs of blood, or in paſſing by 


the various excretions. 


\ 


Wiru reſpect to the oily demulcents, the matter is not ſo ob- 


vious ; but conſidering what we have ſaid above of the diffuſion, 
and even mixture of oil in our fluids, it will be probable that no 
quantity of it can be commonly preſent in the maſs of blood, ſo as 


to act as a demulcent, or in their oily ſtate to paſs off by the excre- 


tions. 


Wr have indeed alleged above, that oil is a matter fitted to 
inviſcate the vegetable acid taken into the body; but by that 


very mixture the form of the oil is changed, and loſes its fit- _ 


neſs to be an inviſcating matter. There is indeed another ar- 
gument that might be employed in favour of the inviſcating, 
and if you will, demulcent, nature of oil. It has been obſer- 


ved, and we have pointed it out above, that when an acrimony, 


in conſequence of certain diſeaſes, prevails in the maſs of blood, 
an abſorption of the oil which has been formerly laid up in the 
3F 2 | adipoſe 
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Alpen membrane cakes plate; and it is with great probability 
ſuppoſed, that in this nature intends that the abſorbed oil 
ſhould cover the prevailing acrimony; and this fappoſition pre- 

ſames that the oil is firted for this purpoſe, All this is proba- 
ble; but that it will apply to ſhow that oil taken in by the 
mouth will a& as a demulcent, is to me very doubtful. In the 
other caſe of abſorption, there may be circumſtances, both in the 
nature of the acrimony prevailing, and in the tate of the oil 
abſorbed, which we do not know vith any exaltneſs, | WH 


To conclude the ſubje of the demulcent power of oil, I maſt 
obſerve, that the oil commonly preſent in the blood, or even 
copiouſly introduced, is not a demulcent with reſpect to ſome 
acrimonies taken into the body, The vitriolic acid paſſes copi- 


 onſly by the ſkin in its acid ſtare when it cures the itch ; and 


the muriatic acid is found ready to irritate iſſues and open ul · 
cers: and we might give other inſtances of acrid matters paſſing 

by various ſecretions in their acrid ſtate, notwithſtanding ws A 
great deal of oil is at the ſame time taken in. 


' From theſe confiderations it ſeems probable, that the opera- 
tion of demulcenrs in covering acrimony in the maſs of blood 
muſt be very inconſiderable; and therefore, that they do not 
allay coughing by covering that acrimony, which, exhaling 
from the lungs, and applied to.the glottis, excites that uneaſy 
motion. But it is certain, that the taking in of demulcents of- 
ten allays conghing, and fuſpends the repetition of it for ſome 
time ; and this, without having recourſe to their operation in 
the maſs of blood, may be accounted for in another way. As 
coughing is ordinarily excited by a halitus or vapour of ſome 
acrimony, arifing from the lungs, and irritating the very fen- 
ible parts of the glottis and its neighbourhood ; fo by beſmear- 
ing theſe parts with a demulcent matter, we may often avoid 


Craps u. 
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Ar rx theſe general . I hall offer a few” re- 
marks upon the particalars that have been employed; leaving 


it to the practitioner to —_— them or not as he r 
g | 


"> 


ASPERI FOLIE. 


sxurhirun. 


Son other of the aſperi foliz contain a portion of e 


nous matter; but it is not in common tb the whole of the or- 
der, amd I have ſet down 7 og two that have been 29 820 


- 


in uſe, a 


Taz root of the We gives out a large proportion of a | 


mild mucilaginous juice, and perhaps in larger proportion than 


almoſt any other root; and therefore, while mucilaginom mat- 


ters are tetained in our liſts, 1 do not perceive why both the 


Britiſh colleges have entirely omitted the ſymphitum. It may 


be of ſervice, as alleged, in diarrhœas and dy ſenteries; but that 
it has ever been of uſe in hæmoptyſis, for the reaſons 2 8 
bove, I cannot admit. 


Cyx06L088UM, 


6 


Tus root of this affords ſo little mucilage, that it is not to 
be a notice or on this account; 3 but it has been formerly 
conſidered 


- 
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the mee we peak of, and therefore” the frequency of 
Accordingly, medicines perfectly mild and free 
from er but of conſiderable viſcidity, being ſwallowed 
leiſurely, fo that they 124 adhere to the Tn, anſwer theſe 
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conſidered as having ſome what of a narcotic. cis; and its 


ſenſ ble qualities might lead to a belief of it; but trials made 
on purpoſe to examine this have not at all confirmed it. | 
Muchos kk 


Tas are the medicines eſpecially truſted to in practice as 


demulcents; and 1 have ſet down the chief of them, which are 


the moſt pure and ſimple mucilages which nature affords. 
b 5 
GUMMI ARABICUM. 


To this I- have. ſubjoined the gummi ceraſi, to e that 
where it can be had in tolerable purity, it may be employed for 


e e of the 8 gum Arabic. 


Tux gum Arabic is the mucilage -moſt 3 8 
becauſe it can be introduced in the moſt concentrated ſtate, and 
therefore eaſily in the largeſt quantity ; and its demulcent qua- 
lities are ſuppoſed to be very conſiderable. They are ſuppoſed 
to reach the bronchiæ, and thereby to correct the acrimony 
that occaſions coughing, and eſpecially ſuppoſed to reach the 
urinary paſſages, and there to cover apy acrimony prevailing in 
the urine. This is a doctrine ſo univerſally prevailing among 


phyſicians, and ſo generally followed in practice, that I had 


great difficulty in truſting my own judgment in admitting any 
doubts concerning it; but after much reflection, the reaſons 
employed ſtill prevail with me, and perſuade me, that even gum 
Arabic, as an internal demulcent, can be of no ſervice beyond 
the alimentary canal. Beſides the general reaſoning above with 
reſpect to this gum, the one taken from the quantity thrown 
in is of much weight with me. In common practice, hardly 
more than a few ounces are given in ong day; and what that can 


5 give 
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give of a mucilaginous quality to many. pounds. of ſerofity; I 
leave my intelligent reader to judge. Still however it may not 
be thought enough to reaſon' 2 priori, and ſhould - fay what ex- 
perience has actually taught. What others may have obſerved 
I cannot determine; but, for myſelf, I can aſſert, that, in in- 


numerable trials, I have never obſerved the effects of gum Ara- 
bic in the maſs of blood, or in the excretions derived from MW: 


The moſt frequent occaſion for its uſe is in the ardor urine 3 


and in that I have been often diſappointed, and have often 


found, 'that two pounds of water, or watery liquors, . added' to 


the drink, would be of more ſervice than four ounces of gum. 
* Arabic taken in without ſuch addition. 


Th de eee,” 


AFTER what I have now ſaid on the ſubject of gum Arabic, 
I need not ſay that the tragacanth, though more powerful as a 
mucilage, cannot be of any greater uſe as a demulcent; 


AFTER theſe gums I have ſet do the Anyium, as, with 8 


little water, it forms a conſiderable portion of mucilage; and 
in this ſtate it may be of uſe in the great guts in the caſe of 


dyſentery, but its demulcent powers cannot be conſiderable; 


and even in the caſes of dyſentery might be better obtained, and 
with leſs trouble, from other ſubſtances. 


ICTHYOCOLLA., 


AFTER the vegetable, I haye here ſubjoined the animal mu- 
cilages, the moſt powerful of which is the icthyocolla. This 


may afford an uſeful medicine in the alimentary canal ; but that 


it goes farther I cannot admit of: and all the arguments I have 


employed above againſt the power of demulcents, will, in my 
opinion, apply equally here, 
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Wrrn reſpect to this article, and to the one that follows the 
. gelating ex rebus animalibus, 1 would add, that there is another 
the blood · veſſels and excretions, which is, that as animal fub- 
ſtances, from the nature of the animal economy, they muſt be 
. conſtantly approaching to a putreſcent ate, and in proportion 
do this, have their mucilaginous quality defiroyed. - 


% * 
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” * 
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Tp 5 How far theſe can in any caſe prove demulcents, I cannot po- 
| fitively determine; but, in my introduction to this chapter, 
| have conſidered the matter as fully as I can, and need not re- 
bf „ peat any thing here. | 
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CHAPTER xim. 
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HAT there is almoſt perpetually in the human ſtomach a 


1 quantity of acid of the nature of the vegetable acid from 
which it is derived, cannot, in my opinion, be doubted ; and 
that it is very often copiouſly preſent there, every body knows. 
From theſe appearances, it might be ſuſpected that a quantity 
of the ſame acid might paſs unchanged into the maſs of blood, 
and be often preſent there. Dr BoxxnAaave, in writing his 
Aphoriſms, ſeems to have been of this opinion, and mentions the 
ſuppoſed effects of an acid prevailing in the maſs of blood. But 
afterwards, on reflecting on the general tendency of the human 


economy to a putreſcent ſtate, he ſeems, in his chemiſtry, to 


have deſerted his former opinion; and the ſuppoſition of an 
acid in the maſs of blood has been deſerted by all his followers, 
and indeed by every phyſician ſince. The medicines, there- 
fore, comprehended under the title of this chapter, have been 
Vol. II. | 3G conſidered 


* 
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_ «conſidered as adapted only to the correction of acidity in the | 
alimentary canal. 


Son years ago I ſhould have been of this opinion, but ſome 
late diſcoveries have given me better inſtruction, By the ana- 
lyfis of the urinary calculus by ScuzeL? and BERCMAN, we are 
taught that this concretion is formed by an acid; and Bokx- 
HAAVE's experiments ſhow, that a matter fit to form ſuch a 


cConcretion is conſtantly preſent in the moſt healthy urine, and 


ready to form ſuch a concretion whenever a matter fit to favour - 
its accretion is preſented to it. All this ſhows, that the acid oft- 
en copiouſly taken in is not entirely deſtroyed in the courſe of 
the circulation, but ſubſiſts, and is carried to the remoteſt paſ- 
ſages. All this may make ſome changes in our phyſiology of 
the fluids: but I am not ready to proſecute this here, and can 
only at preſent make ſome application to the pathology of the 
urinary calculus, and even this I cannot carry far. I cannot 
ſay what are the means of determining the different quantities 
of calculous matter at different times preſent in the urine ; what 
are the various circumſtances that determine its concretions; and 
particularly, what are the cauſes of the uneaſineſs and pains that 
ariſe from calculi formed: I find all this to be extremely diffi- 
cult; and I ſhall not attempt to ſolve theſe, and perhaps ſome 


other problems that might ariſe. 5 


I Must be ſatisfied now with what ſeems to be enough for 
my purpoſe; which is, to obſerve what experience has ſhown, 
that antacid and alkaline fubſtances are what have given the 
moſt certain relief in the moſt part of calculous caſes. 


_ Tx1s has been long ago known; and phyſicians have very 


often gone into the opinion, that the relief obtained in ſuch ca- 
ſes 


cake 2D AANTACIDEA:. © av 


ſes was by the medicines diflolving the concretions that had 
been formed in the kidneys or bladder; and it is not yet abſo- 
lutely determined whether they ever do or not. I am indeed of 
opinion that they do not; but it is by no means neceſſary to d - 
termine the queſtion, as we allow it to be proper to employ 
them wherever they conveniently. can be. In the mean time; 
it is enough for me to remark, that it is now ſufficiently cer- 
tain, that alkalines do not always diſſolve the ſtones in the uri- 
nary paſſages ; but, in many caſes, without diſſolving the cal-- 

culi, they certainly relieve the pain and uneaſineſs which the: 
preſence of the calculus occaſions; and therefore, upon every: 
ſuppoſition, their employment is proper: and I proceed to what. 
may be ſaid of the adminiſtration of: 


PARTICULAR ANTACIDS: 


I vavt ſet down a pretty long lift 3. but it is not neceſſary to 
take much notice of each of the particulars. The 


Laripes CALCARIZ, 


CxzrA, and tlie-ſeveral TESTAC EA, are much of the ſame na- 
ture, and are eſpecially fitted for correcting the acidities of the 
prima viæ, and for that purpoſe may be uſed in large quantities; 
and ſome have imagined, that by being joined with the acid of 
the ſtomach, they may become aſtringent: but I have not ob- 
ſerved this; and if it does ever happen, I believe it is a rare 
occurrence. They ſometimes ſeem to be of ſervice. in diarrhcea;; 
but this I impute not to their aſtringent quality, but merely to 
their correQting acidity, which, by being mixed with the bile, 
: had, oecaliondy 6 . 
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Tux CORALLIUM and CORALLINA are alkaline and abſorbent 5 
but the Fun e veg them as unneceſſary. 


Tas CORNU CERVI verun is ſtill retained i in the liſt of the 
London diſpenſatory; but as it is the weakeſt of all the abſor- 
bents, and has not, ſo far as I know, any pecuhar virtues, I, 
think it might have been omitted as it is by the Edinburgh 


college. 
MAGNESIA. : : 


Tx1s may be employed as an abſorbent, as it does not differ 
in its chemical qualities from the others mentioned ; but in its 
medical, it differs from all the others, as, when joined with 
a vegetable acid, and ſuch as it commonly meets with in the 
human ſtomach, it proves a laxative, operating much in the 
ſame manner, though not ſo ſtrongly, as the —_— glauber 


ſalt. 


Tux ANTAC1Ds hitherto mentioned are chiefly employed for 
correcting the acidities of the ſtomach, and have not been com- 
monly employed in the caſes of calculi as mentioned above, 
though, upon our theory, they might be, and fometimes have 
been, with advantage. It would appear that they cannot be 
conveniently employed in ſuch quantity as to abſorb fo. much 
acid as ſeems neceſſary to give ſo entire relief in calculous caſes 
as is to be wiſhed. It has therefore been found neceſſary to 
have vecourſe to the alkaline ſalts ; and ſuch I confider the im- 
preguation of L1ME-WATER to be. This we have known in ſe- 
veral inſtances, when taken in large quantity, to be ſuſficient for 
the purpoſe; and with reſpect to it, I have only to remark, that 
from many trials, the lime-water made from common lime- 

ſtone 
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0 ſtone is equally effectual, and generally more agreeable, than 
that made from a ine arts 1 any of the tellzces.. 


As there may be imperfe@tions in preparing hae-wicter, . 
it is frequently inconvenient to give it in ſufficient quantity, ſo 
practitioners have of late years depended upon the uſe of the 
proper alkaline ſalts; and as I am perſuaded that theſe, from 
ſeveral conſiderations, are moſt effectual in their cauſtic ſtate, 
ſo I have frequently obſerved the good effects of it in that ſtate, 
as it has been commonly exhibited in what has been called Cnrr- 
Ticx's medicine, This however has frequently failed; and I 
impute its failure either to its not being properly adminiſtered, 
or to its not being given in ſufficient quantity. 


In order to relieve the uneaſineſs ariſing from calculi, I know 
from much experience that it is neceſſary that the alkaline re- 
medy ſhould be exhibited in conſiderable quantity, and very 
conſtantly. But for this purpoſe, on account of its acrimony, 
it is not eaſy to exhibit the pure alkali, unleſs ſome meaſure is 
contrived for covering it in the mouth and fauces. Such a 
meaſure might be ſuppoſed to be the employing ſoap ; and I have 
accordingly found it, in ſome caſes, employed with great ad- 
vantage. But there are ſeveral inconveniencies that prevent the 
employment of it in large quantity; and though there might be 
means of obviating theſe, I do not enquire after them, as we 
have found another means of anſwering our purpoſe that is 
commonly very effectual. This is done by ſaturating a pure 
fixed alkali with the aerial acid. This covers the acrimony, - 
and any thing diſagreeable in the alkali; which therefore can. 
be taken down into the ſtomach in large quantity : and as this 
acid is readily ſeparated by the acids ſo conſtantly preſent in the 

5 | ſtomach, 
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ſtomach, it allows it to have all the effeQ in correcting the aci- 
dities of the ſtomach that can be wiſhed! for, and has now been 
found by frequent experience to relieve all the uneaſineſs ariſing. 
from calculi more certainly and more completely than any other 
remedy formerly tried, The apparatus and meaſures neceſſary 
in making this preparation are now ſo commonly known, that I. 
do not think it neceſſary to inſert them here, 


422 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A ALIENS 


AD it not been to give ſome appearance of ſyſtem, and 
from my complaiſance to Dr BoxrRHAAve, who treats 

de Meorbis ex Alkali ſpontaneo, I ſhould not have admitted of this 
chapter; for I am well perſuaded, that no alkaline ſalt, in its 


ſeparate ſtate, ever exiſts in the blood-veſſels of the living hu- 


man body. The doctrine of BoERHAA VE, which I have juſt 
mentioned, is, in almoſt every part of it, incorrect and erro- 
neous, and leads to no occaſion for the uſe of antalkalines ; and 
the only occurrence that can require them is a very rare one, 
that of a pure alkali being thrown in by miſtake or accident in- 
to the ſtomach ; and the means of taking off its irritation by 
acids is ſufficiently obvious : only this farther is to be remark- 
ed, that as the alkali, in any noxious quantity, cannot have 
been introduced without hurting the mouth, fauces, and æſo- 


acids, to employ the large uſe of diluents and demulcents, 
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phagus, ſo it is always neceſſary, in ſuch caſes, along with the 
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CHAPTER xv. 


ANTISEPTICA 


THAT there is, in the animal ceconomy, a conſtant ten- 
- dency to putreſceney and putrefaction, is now admitted 
by every phyfician. The complete putrefaction cannot, in any 
conſiderable portion of the body, take place without extinguiſh- 
ing life; and therefore a competent putrefaction is not a diſeaſe 
of a living body that can be an object of practice; It is the ten- 
dency to it which, in any confiderable degree, produces various 
morbid diſorders, and requires the utmoſt {ſkill of our art to 
prevent. By what ſteps this tendency proceeds; and in what 
different degrees it may appear, we do not clearly underſtand ; 
and therefore, to this tendency, in all its ſeveral degrees, I have 
given the general name of Putreſcency ; and the medicines ſait- 
ed to moderate and correct this I name Antiſeptics, and * 

Aan to enumerate them in this TIO | 


Tux 
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Tur liſt is tales from experiments made out of the body' „ 


and even there they ſhow their power to be in various degree, 

and manifeſtly to be more or leſs ſuited to application in the li- 
ving body. But before proceeding to -confider that, I muſt _ 
obſerve, that the ſtate of putreſcency in the living body ſeems 
to be in different conditions, and requiring therefore different 
remedies. The one I call the Acute, the other the Chronic, Pu- 
treſceney. The firſt attends febrile diſorders of various kinds; 
and, if I miſtake not, appears upon occaſion in fevers of every 
kind. The chemical condition of the fluids in this putreſceney 

Ido not pretend to determine with any clearnefs, But, in my 
Firſt Lines, on the ſubject of the Prognoftic in Fevers, 1 have 

endeavoured to mark the various ſymptoms by which what I 

judge the putreſcent ſtate of the flaids may be aſcertained, and 
to o remedy which our en eee are to be applied. 


Tux other ſpecies of i which 1 have called the 
Chronic, is, as I judge, what appears in ſcurvy ; and although 
the nature and chemical ſtate of the fluids in this diſeaſe are not 
well aſcertained, yet I think it enough that, as the ſymptoms 
of the diſeaſe are well known, and for the moſt part character - 
iftically determined, I may ſpeak of it as an object of the ap- 
plication of antifeptic remedies, which are often employed in 
the cure of it with advantage. Of theſe, in particular, as e- 
numerated in my catalogue, I would now proceed to ſpeak; 
but muſt firſt make a remark that n! in ſome meaſure correct 
the een Gem, A * | 


I HAVE aid that c one ſtate of — is chat which 46 
cially accompanies febrile diſorders; but I believe that the 
ſame ſtate may occur without having, any fever joined with it. 
We have ſeen ſeveral inſtances in which numerous petechize _ 
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have appeared on the ſurface of the body, without any fever ap- 


pearing at the ſame time: but as with, theſe petechiæ there oc - 
curs a fetid breath and ſpongy bleeding gums, theſe with the 
petechiz have been canſidered as marks, of a, putreſcent. 18 of 
the fluids... : 


I HAVE known: one inſtance which ſeems applicable to our: 
preſent conſideration :: This was. a woman who lived very con- 
ſtantly upon vegetable aliment, and had not been expoſed, ſo- 
far as could be judged, to any febrile or putrid contagion, was, 
without feeling any other diſorder, affected with numerous pe- 
techiz over the whole ſurface of her body, After theſe had 
continued for ſome days, without any. ſymptom of fever, ſhe. 


was affected with ſwelled and bleeding gums, with fetid breath. 


and much thirſt ; and in the courſe of a week or two more, al- 
moſt every ſymptom of a putrid fever came on, and in a few: 
days proved fatal. rat 


svcn caſes, with the petechial caſes above mentioned, ſeem, 
to ſhow that the human fluids, without fever, and without the 
cauſes of ſcurvy having been applied, may run into a putreſcent- 


ſtate; and, whether, this caſe. may be conſidered. as a peculiar. 


ſtate of putreſcency, I dare not determine, but am much diſ-. 
poſed. to think it not much different from the others; and that, 
indeed, though different by its cauſes, it is much the ſame with: 
the febrile putreſcency. 


HAvinG thus aſcertained theſe different ſtates as well as L 


can, I proceed to give ſome remarks an. 


* 
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PARTICULAR ANTISEPTICS. 


* 
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TukszE are univerſally antiſeptic, and may be employed in all 
caſes of putreſcency. The foſſil acids have not been employed 
in ſcurvy with any advantage; and the reaſon is obvious, as 
that diſeaſe requires a change in the animal fluid, which we 
have ſhown above does not admit of an union with theſe foſſil 
acids. It is therefore that in this diſeaſe the vegetable acids, as 
capable of ſuch union, are more univerſally proper, and are ac- a 
cordingly employed with certain ſucceſs, In the febrile pu- 
treſcency, a foſſil acid, particularly the vitriolic, has been very 
generally employed; and whether from its concentrated ſtate 
it has any advantage, I cannot determine: but as it does not 
unite with the animal fluid, and is even limited in the quantity 
in which it can be exhibited, I am perſuaded that the vegetable 
acid, both by the union it can form with the animal-fluid, and 


by the large quantity in which it may be given, will be the 
moſt effectual. 
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WHETHER as antiſeptics there is any difference between the 
native acid of vegetables, and the fermented acid in vinegar, 
may be a queſtion, I am diſpoſed to think, that in caſes of 
febrile putreſcency, the latter may be generally uſeful, and per- 
haps more fit than the former; but in caſes of ſcorbutic pu- 
treſcency, I am pretty certain that the native acid, for reaſons 
already given, will be always the moſt uſeful : but the former, 
as approaching more to an alimentary matter, muſt be fitter in 
the caſe of ſcurvy. | | 
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SALES ALKALINI. 


Tom Fix1 TUM VoLATILIS. 


ExPERIMENTS out of the body ſhow that theſe alkalines are 
truly antiſeptic powers ; but at the ſame time it is equally well 
known that they are conſtantly imbued with ſuch an acrimony 
that they cannot by themſelves be introduced into the body 


without acting more by their ſtimulant than by their antiſeptic 


powers. The volatile alkali may ſometimes be an uſeful reme- 


dy in putrid feyers ; but it cannot, as ſome have imagined, be 


given more freely on account of its antiſeptic powers, as it can 
neyer be given largely enough to have any effect by theſe 


qualities. 


SALES NEU TRI VEL TERREST RTS. 


Tus ſaline matters, by experiments out of the body, are 
manifeſtly antiſeptic; but how far applicable 1 in caſes of morbid 
putreſcency, we are very doubtful. As, in my opinion, ſcurvy 
conſiſts in a preternaturally ſaline ſtate of the blood, ſo I would 


judge that every addition of ſaline matter muſt be in ſome mea- 


ſure hurtful, and therefore that they, are not anywiſe admiſſible 
in this diſeaſe. 


In the caſe of febrile putreſcency, no ſuch objection lies a- 


gainſt their uſe ; and they are commonly employed in fevers, 


both for their refrigerant and antiſeptic powers. The former 
purpoſe is often obtained by their operation on the ſtomach ; 
but that their refrigerant power renders them antiſeptic is very 
doubtful : But however that may be, I am perſuaded that in 
any quantity in which they can be taken into the body, their 


antiſeptic powers in the blood-veſlels can never be conſiderable. 
| An 


LN 
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An ounce of nitre exhibited in divided doſes in the courſe of 
twenty-four hours, can have little effect on a fermentation go- 
ing on in the whole maſs of blood, or in the ſeroſity, conſiſting 
at leaſt of fifteen pounds of fluid. 


PLANTARUM PARTES ACIDA. 


Tuts need not have been inſerted after the general title of 
Acida; but it was not amiſs to point out, that the native acid 
of vegetables is the antiſeptic that can be employed in the 
largeſt quantity; and for a reaſon given above, 1s, 1 believe, 
adapted to every ſpecies of ſcurvy. 


OL ERA ACESCENTIA. 


As theſe can be introduced largely as an aliment, they are 
found to be the moſt powerful and effectual antiſeptics that can 
be bros. e in (curvy. / - 


As I am verſuaded that the moſt certain means of obviating 
ſcurvy is by filling the blood - veſſels with aceſcent matter, fo I 
long ago gave my opinion, that Suc Ax and Honey much em- 
ployed in diet might be a means of preventing the diſeaſe; and 
my opinion on this ſubject gave the firſt hint to Dr MachRI DE. 
for his propoſing the employment of malt. I am not indeed 
certain that ſugar, in its purely ſaline ſtate, will ſo readily enter 
into the compoſition of the animal fluid as a farinaceous mat- | 
ter, which, beſides ſugar, contains a quantity of other alimen- 
tary ſubſtance ; but I ſtill maintain, that the infuſion of malt, 
which has been found to be fo ſalutary, has its virtues chiefly 
depending upon the ſugar it contains. | 


PLANTA SILIQUOSZE ET ALLIACEZ. --* 
Wuy I put theſe together will be obvious from. what is ſaid: 


* 
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of chem above. Both theſe orders of plants, by experiments 


out of the body, ſhow an antiſeptic power, and may be ſuppoſed 
to have more or leſs\ of the ſame when taken into the blood; 
and even upon that footing have their uſe in ſcuryy : but their 


- antiſeptic powers are not conſiderable; and I am of opinion, 


that in any quantities in-which they can be taken in, except 
it be in ſuch quantity as can be employed as alimentary, and be 


at the ſame time directed to an aceſcent fermentation, they 


cannat be conſidered as powerful antiſeptics : and I hold the 
moſt acrid ſubſtances of the orders mentioned to be eſpecially 
uſeful in ſcurvy by their promoting the excretions of putreſcent 
matter by perſpiration and urine. ET 


ASTINGENTIA. 


I experiments out of the body, theſe are found to be power- 
ful antiſeptics ; but I do not find that they can be taken into 
the body in ſuch quantity as to be internally of much ſervice. 
They have been frequently employed in the caſe of ſcurvy ; but 
their effects have never appeared to be conſiderable: and I am 
of opinion that they ſhould not occupy the place of more power- 


Ful remedies, 


AMARA. 


1 HAVE to ſay much the ſame thing of theſe as I have ſaid of 
the aſtringentia ; and they have never been found very uſeful 
in obviating or preventing ſcurvy. In caſes, however, of a 
febrile putreſcency, commonly attended with a conſiderable 
debility, they may poſſibly, by their tonic powers, have their 
uſe. 1 85 


3 


* 
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F AM led to this in conſidering the Peruvian bark, which L 
| comprehend under the title of Amara. This bark is well known 
to practitioners to be highly uſeful in all caſes of febrile pu- 
treſcency, when it is employed in ſufficient quantity. Whether 
however its effects are to be aſcribed to its tonic, or to peculiar 
antiſeptic powers, I cannot certainly determine; but I am diſ⸗ 
poſed to- think that the former opinion is the beſt founded; 
which, however, need not prevent practitioners, either in the 
caſe of fever or ſcurvy, from employing its antiſeptic. power as: 
far as they. may think proper. 


4 
- 


Taz benefit received from it in ſcurvy has never been re- 
markable; and I ſhould ſay the ſame thing of it that I ſaid above 
of aſtringents, that it ſhould never occupy the place of more- 
effectual remedies.. 


WHETHER, in caſes of feyer, any other tonic medicine might 
be employed in place of the bark, does not ſeem yet to be deter- 
mined: by proper experiments; but it certainly deſerves. to be 
conſidered, when upon occaſion the bark may be wanting.. 


AroM ATICS, 


And their eſſential oils, are ſet down here, as being certainly; 
in experiments out of the body, antiſeptic ; but I am of opinion. 
that they cannot, upon account of their ſtimulant and heating 
power, be admitted as medicines in any caſes of putreſcency,. 
except that in-certain-caſes of gangrene they may. be enfant 
employed. 


CAMrHORA. 


Tux various and ſingular power of this we have taken notice 


af above ; but there are none of its powers more remarkable than 
its 


Ll 
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its antiſeptic ; and though for its uſe in this way it can hardly 
be given in large quantity, I am clearly of opinion, that in all 
caſes of putrid fever, where it can be on any account admitted, 
it ought always, with a view to its antiſeptic power, be employ- 
ed as largely as poſſible. In caſes of external putreſcency its 
uſe has often been moſt * 


GUMMI Raben. | 
I nave ſet down theſe in the lift of antiſeptics, as they prove 
manifeſtly ſuch in experiments out of the body ; but there is 
the ſame objeQion to their internal uſe as I made with reſpect 
to the aromatics. Their ſtimolanc cannot be compenſated by 
cheir antiſeptic aa þ 


THEIR external uſe I leave to be judged of by the ſurgeons; 
but I believe it has been more n employed than i it 


onght to have been. 


Tux other articles of the catalogue of antiſeptics, that is, 
Crocus, Contrayerva, Valerian, and Opium, are all fet down here 
upon the ſame footing as the laſt article of Gummi Reſinz; and 
that is, from their being found m experiments out of the body 
to be in ſome meaſure antifeptic ; but none of them are fo con- 
fiderably or powerfully fuch as to * being of much uſe in 


caſes of morbid putreſcency. 


Vinumw ET LiQUORES FERMENTATL. 


AFTER what I have ſaid above of the uſe of acids 45 aceſ- 
cents, I need hardly have inſerted this article; but it cannot 
be amiſs to repeat, that the plentiful uſe of weak fermented li- 
quors of all kinds are moſt certain means both of obviating and 


curing e 
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61 navx here PR down Arcokor, ar certainly/ one of the moſt wo 
powerful antiſeptics known : but as: we cannot cafily diveſt it 


of its ſtimulant power, it is very doubtful if it erer can be em- 
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ain are, however caſes of putreſcency: Wende Vith wwery x 
great debility; and whether in ſuch caſes the alcohol properly | 
diluted: can be employed in place of wine and bark, may be 
doubtful; but in caſes here either of theſe are wanting, or 
cannot by eaſily obtained, I am perſuaded that the diluted alco- | 
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EVACUANTIA. 
"ma now %% the Greral medicines which are ſup- 
polled to change the ſtate and condition of the fluids, I proceed 


to conſider thoſe which' excite and promote the evacuation of 
them, 1 2 


-S P 


In this I do not find i it neceſſary to conſider evacuations in 
general, and therefore theſe made by blood-letting, bliſtering, 
or-other ſuch; and am only to conſider theſe evacuations which 
are produced by exciting and promoting thole which nature has | 
inſtituted, _ 

Wirn reſpeik to theſe I might obſerve, 1 05 the evacuation 
may be produced in two ways; that is, either by medicines 
which change the ſtate of the fluids, ſo as to fit and diſpoſe 
them to paſs off more copiouſly by certain ſecretions, or by 
medicines which internally or externally are applied to excre- 
tories, from which we propoſe to excite a moxe copious ExCre- 
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en as an antiſeptic in caſes of eee 5219171 ; 
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different meaſures, however, we do not propoſe to 
confider here, as we think it will be more properly done when 
ve are to conſider the ſeveral particular evacuations to be 
treated of, We d then 10 conſider the particular eracu- 
ations and evacuants, arranging them as they occur à capite ad 
ealcen ; that is, conſidering firſt thoſe made from the ſuperior 
parte, and afterwards thoſe from the inferior. This arrange- 
ment has no particular advantages; but no better offers itſelf at 
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THESE are medicines which procure a diſcharge from the 


fluid; but which in both caſes we ſuppoſe to proceed from the 


mucous follicles of the Schneiderian membrane upon the internal 


ſurface of the noſe, and of the cavities adjoining to it. 


Tuis evacuation is ſometimes procured without any ſneezing, 
but frequently attended with it. This however implies no dif- 
ference, but merely that of ſtronger or weaker ſtimulus in the 
medicine employed. The ſneezing that occurs may have par- 
ticular effects by the concuſſion it occaſions ; but it does not 
vary the evacuation induced by the medicine, excepting that 
with ſneezing there is commonly a larger evacuation pro- 
duced. 5 


goes no further than to reſtore the Na» 


Tuis evacuation often 
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- noſe, ſometimes of a mucous, and fometimes of a thinner 
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tural evacuation when it had been interrupted; but it common; 
Iy goes further, and increaſes the evacuation. beyond its uſual 
meaſure ; and that not only for ſome time after the medicine 
mp been applied, but alſo. for ſome following days... 
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| Pats cyacuation not only empties, but allo prodhees, a larger 
excretion from the mucous follicles of the Schneiderian mem- 
' brane : but, agreeable to the laws of the circulation, this muſt: 
produce an affſux of ffuids from tlie neighbouring. veſſels, and: 
in ſome meaſure empty theſe. By this it often relieves rheu-. 


matic congeſtions in the neighbouring muſcles, and ans 
thoſe i in which. the BN often anne g 

Bor not only N muſcles are thus re- 
lieved, but the effects may extend further to the whole of the- 
branches of the external carotid ; and we have known inſtances: 
of headachs, pains of the ear, and ophthalmias, cured or relie- 
ved by the uſt of errhines: How fur their effects may extend, 
cannot be exactly determined; but it is probable that they may 
operate more or leſs on the whole veſſels of the head; as even a 
branch of the internal carotid paſſes into the noſe : and inde- 
- pendent of this, it is not improbable that our errhines may have 
been of uſt in preventing apoplexy and palſy ;- which at leaſt is. 
to be attended to ſo far, that whenever any approach to theſs 
diſeaſes is ſuſpected, the drying up of the mucous nne 
ele be abends de, and; if Pelle, reſtored; 


Tus are the elites of an increaſtd' diſcharge from the 
noſe :- and we are to- ſay next how they are to be obtained, 
which is to be done by ſtimulants applied to the internal ſurface 
of the noſe ; and I have ſet down a liſt of ſuch as may be em- 
ployed. Theſe differ only- by the degree of acrimony they poſ- 

ſels ; 


ee 2 ERRH TNA 
ſſt z and I have endeavoured to arrange 50 a accordingly . 
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Tas f is of Ke power, but I. 355 ſet it 1 2 as s from. 
the time of Galen to the preſent it has been marked by many 
writers as an uſeful errhine: but in my trials, the] juice ſnuffed 
up: the 2200 gave no large or durable evacuation. 
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Tussz by themſolnes have not much power as .erchiness 4 and 


others of the verticillated plants; and they ſeem to be only uſe» 


e 


Avanon: 


Tus is to be conſidered hereafter as an emetic and purga-- 
tive, and here only as an errhine, in the liſt of which it has- 
been long reckoned ;. and I truly find it to be one of the moſt 
uſeful / and convenient. In large doſes it is very powerful, and. 
ſometimes too violent; but in more moderate doſes, not exceed- 
ing a few grains, and. repeated for ſeveral evenings together, it 
may be employed to procure a pretty large watery diſcharge 
- from the noſe; and which ſometimes continues for ſeveral days. 
together. By this it has the general effects of errhines above 
mentioned, and particularly has en del uſeful in toothach- 
and ophthalmias.. 


II is properly the baſis of the pulvis ſternutatorius-of our col- 
leges ; but I judge the London college have added too large a. 
proportion of the cephalic Plants, which renders the doſe. of the. 
chief 


nv 
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1 believe the power they have is in common to them with many a 


ful, by diffuſing and giving an ee odour to the other er- 
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chief jhgniitions; the aſarum, by 0 


nient ; and that the Edinburgh college have given a compoſi- 
tion much more convenient for a proper exhibition. I find 


that three grains of aſarum is 4 proper doſe; and that four 
en. of the whole powder makes a convenient ſnuff, 


- Nicotiana. 


Tuts, as commonly prepared for perſons who MG 

ſelves by ſnuffing, I find may, with people unaccuſtomed with 
it, be conveniently enough employed as an errhine. It will be 

of different force with different perſons ; but in a maderate doſt 
it is never violent with any, Repeated once a-day, it may, like 
the aſarum, continue a diſcharge for ſome time; but repetition 
is ready to diminiſh its power, and render it uſeleſs. I obſerved 
above, that even in people accuſtomed to ſuuffing, it has differ- 
ent effects in producing more or leſs of a diſcharge from the 
noſe : and from-my own experience, I am led to repeat here, 
that whenever the diſcharge has been confiderable, the laying 
aſide ſnuffing, and therefore ſuſpending that diſcharge, may 
have very bad effects. - 


{ 


EUPHORBIU Me» 


HERE I enter upon the mention of the more acrid errhines, 
and 1 believe the euphorbium is one that is the moſt ſo : but 
before mentioning the precautions neceſſary in the uſe of it, 
and ſeveral others that might be added, I muſt obſerve that the 
; . more acrid errhines, even in moderate doſes, are ready to in- 
flame the internal ſurface of the noſe, and often to a conſider- 
able degree; and this is often communicated not only to the 
immediately adjoining parts, but to the whole branches of the 
external carotid, ſo that the whole of the teguments of the 


head are affected with conſiderable ſwelling. Theſe effects, by 
6 | being 


noſe, and violent ſneezings, may have very miſchievous effects; 


employed in doſes that may have the conſequences mentioned. 


errhines ; but I never thought it ſafe to imitate the practice. | 


may increaſe the power, and render more permanent the effects 
of the aſarum or of tobacco; and 1 have ſometimes thought 
that they anſwered this purpoſe : but it is the white hellebore 
only that I have employed to the quantity of one grain to half 


euphorbium, but it is N. o m0 2575 even in very del 
quantities. | WT ] 
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THERE is one ſternutatory EIT INE employed by the Tie gar 


of this country, and that is the ſuccus radicis iridis noſtratis; 
but as the juice is ſnuffed up the noſe, the doſe of it cannot be 
well meaſured; and I haye. frequently found the effects of it 


4 4 . * (ALTER: 
very violent. : 


\ 
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being a at the fame time attended with hæmorrhagy From: the 


and it is very ſeldom that they ever anſwer any purpoſe of me- 
dicine. It is therefore my opinion chat they ſhould never be 


Whether they are ever to be employed in leſſer doſes I am 
doubtful. I have ſeen ſome inſtances of megrims, opthalmias, 
and -particularly toothachs, cured by the violent operation of 


Ir is poſſible that, employed in very moderate doſes, they 


a dram of the ſneezing powder. I have ſometimes tried the 
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vo R the fake of comprehending the laſt article, I have 
tl ſſary to employ the general title, while with 


thought it nece 


eſpe to the others I could not diſtinguiſh them as acting more 


upon the mucous follicles than upon the ſalivary glands. It an- 
ſwers our purpoſe very well to diſtinguiſh the fialagoga as applied 
externally to the excretories from which the evacuation is to be 


produced, or as they. are applied internally, and operating as 
ſuppoſed on the ſtate of the fluids to be poured out. 


a 7p « 7 „*. —— 0 # 
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Tus medicines externally applied, are, for obvious reaſons, 
Maſticatories. They have frequently, and properly 
enough, been called Apophlegmatizonta ; but I did not employ 
the term, becauſe it comprehends, without diſtinction, both the 
errhines and external ſialagogues. | | 


- 


Tus latter, which I am to ſpeak of now, are certain acrid 
ſubſtances, which, applied to the internal ſurface of the mouth, 
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ſtimulate the excretories of ſaliva and mucus opening there; or 
as nature has ordered that upon any acrid matter being applied 
to the ſenſible parts of the tongue, or internal ſurface of the 
mouth, that a quantity of ſaliva and mucus ſhould be poured 
out to waſh it off, or to obviate its effects; ſo by this, as well 
as by an application to the excretories, an evacuation is pro- 
duced, and commonly a much larger than can be produced * 
any application of errhines. 


Tx1s evacuation, however, operates in a manner very analo- 
gous to that of the errhines. By their emptying the ſalivary 
glands and mucous follicles, they produce an afflux of fluids 
from all the neighbouring veſſels, and which is upon occaſion 
extended, as we alleged the eyacuation of errhines to be, to the 
whole branches of the external carotid. By this it will be readi- 
ly underſtood that our maſticatories may relieve rheumatic con- 
geſtions, not only in the neighbouring parts, as in the caſe of 
toothach, but alſo congeſtions or inflammatory diſpoſition in 
any part of the ſyſtem of the external carotid. 


Tre means that may be employed for the purpoſe are many; 
and indeed every one that can prove acrid or heating to the 
tongue or internal ſurface of the mouth. I have ſet down a lift 
marking the angelica as mild and agreeable; the imperatoria, 
as one more acrid, or as more acrid ſtill, the pyrethrum, which 
therefore is commonly employed. I need not proſecute the 
pointing out and conſidering others; and have only to mention, 
that I have found none more elfectual, though not marked in 
my liſt, than a bit of freſh horſe-radiſh root held in the mouth, 
and chewed a little there. 
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Tuzsz are the external ſialagogues; and I muſt next treat of 
the internal, of which the only example is the celebrated 


HYDRARGYKUS. 


Tus I ſhall often ſpeak of under the appellations af. Quick- 
filver and Mercury; but theſe terms are now ſo. commonly em- 
ployed and underſtood that I am in no danger of being miſta- 
ken. I ſhall treat of this medicine as fully as I can, as it is one 
of the moſt uſeful and univerſal medicines known ; and it has. 
indeed, on that account, been the ſubject of much diſcuſſion 
and writing: but as I judge much of this to be ſuperfluous, I 
am to endeavour to bring the matter into the moſt conciſe and 
ſimple view poſſible. 


Qu1cksILVER in its native, and as we commonly ſpeak, its 
running ſtate, is, I am perſuaded, a perfectly inert ſubſtance 
with reſpect to the human body. About ſixty years ago, upon 
the authority of Dr Dover, the author of the Ancient Phy/i- 
cian's Legacy, crude quickſilver was brought into frequent, 
and even into faſhionable uſe; and I knew many inſtances in 
which it was employed very largely, and for a long time : but 
upon the moſt fair and ſtrict examination that I could make, it 
never had any. ſenſible effects, or cured any one diſeaſe. 


Sincs that time it has hardly ever been employed in practice, 
except upon the ſuppoſition that by its weight it may overcome 
ſome ſtrictures or obſtructions in. the inteſtinal: canal. But the 
theory of this has been miſtaken ;- and I have never known, in 
ſeveral inſtances of its employment, nor have 1 heard of, any 
zaſtances of its ſuccels in practice. 


To render quickfilyer therefore active with reſpect to the hu- 
man 
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man body, ſome changes in its chemical ſtate, or ſome additions 
to its ſubſtance, are found to be neceſſary. What are the vari- 
ous means of rendering it thus active, I ſhall endeavour to aſ- 
certain hereafter: But as I am diſpoſed to judge that the effects 
of it, in all its active ſtates, however various, are always very much 
or nearly the ſame, I ſhall begin firſt with conſidering theſe. 

UNVERSALLx mercury in its active ſtate ſeems to be a ſtimu- 
lus to every ſenſible and moving fibre of the body to which it 
is immediately applied ; and in conſequence, it is particularly 
a ſtimulus to every excretory of the ſyſtem to which it is ex- 
ternally or internally applied. Beſides its noted effects upon the 
excretories of the ſaliva, it ſeems to operate upon the whole of 
thoſe of the alimentary canal. It proves often diuretic; and I 
have particular proofs of its reaching and acting upon the or- 


gans of perſpiration. 


ALTHOUGH it may ſometimes operate more upon certain ex- 
cretions than upon others, it may be preſumed, that when any 
tolerable quantity is thrown into the body, it is in part diſtri- 
buted over the whole; and therefore its medicinal effect is, 
that it is the moſt univerſal aperient and deobſtruent known: 
and to how many caſes of diſeaſe this operation may be appli- 
cable, will be ſufficiently obvious. 


Bur before going farther; I would ities that the effects we 
mention of its producing evacuations depend entirely upon the 
ſtimulus given to the excretories, and not at all to any change 
produced in the ſtate of the fluids, This indeed is not the com- 
mon opinion, but I am diſpoſed to maintain my own; as upon many 
occaſions of mercury thrown into the body very largely, I have 


found no difference 1 in the appearance of the ſtate of the blood. 
3K 2 | drawn 
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drawn out of che veins. From the ſtimulus given by mercury 
to the whole ſyſtem, I have always found the blood putting on 
the ſame appearance that it does in inflammatory diſeaſes; and 
particularly, I have not obſerved any circumſtance that implies 
| 525 diminution of its ordinary conſiſtence. 


Ir has been the common opinion that mercury does diminiſh 
the conſiſtence of the blood, and very much increaſes its fluidi- 
ty 3 but no evidence or proof of this as a fact, that I know of, 
has been produced : and I believe it has been taken up upon 
miſtaken facts, and ſupported by a theory which ſeems to me 
to be without foundation. This theory, -however, has been ſo 
common and fo univerſal, that I judge it neceſſary for me to 
ſhow it to be falle ; and I do it upon the following conſide- 
rations. 


Bes1Des the general objections that I have made above to the 
doctrine of the attenuantia and incidentia, the particular appli- 
cation of mercury to the purpoſe ſeems to be very ill founded. 
It has been ſuppoled that the ſpecific gravity of the particles of 
mercury might give it more than uſual force in dividing the 
coherent portions of our fluids : But if it is attended to, that as 
the particles of all bodies, by being divided, have their ſurfaces 
ſo much enlarged, in proportion to their quantify of matter, 
that the reſiſtance to their paſſage through other fluids is ſo 
much increaſed, that the heavieſt of bodies, gold, can be ſo di- 
vided as to be ſuſpended in water ; and though we cannot pre- 
ciſely determine how much the particles of mercury may be 
divided in its different preparations, yet it may be confidently 
preſumed, that in all of them they are ſo much divided as to 
take off entirely the effect of their gravity. 


I xxow 
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I Know that a grain of corroſive ſublimate may be divided 


in eight ounces of water, ſo that a portion of it may be rendered 
ſenſible in every drop of that water. There is therefore no 


probability of mercury acting upon the fluids by its ſpecific | 


gravity. Whether, however, by its chemical qualities, it may 


not have effects on the ſtate of our fluids, I cannot be ſo poſitive 
in maintaining; and muſt candidly own that its effects in the 


ſcurvy ſeem to point out ſome effects of it upon the maſs of 
blood. But however it may be in this ſpecial caſe, I am per- 


ſuaded ftill from what we have ſaid above, and from many cir- 


cumſtances we ſhall hereafter mention I conclude, that the 


chief effects of mercurial medicines are to be aſcribed to their | 


general ſtimulus of the ſyſtem, and eſpecially to their ſtimula- 
ting the various excretories of it. 


I have obſerved that mercury may, by the circumſtances of 
the conſtitution, or perhaps by the nature of the preparation 
employed, be determined to paſs off rather by one excretory 


than another: but in this there is nothing more remarkable 


than its very conſtant tendency to paſs off by the ſalivary ex- 
cretion. It diſcoyers this ſo readily, that unleſs diverted by art 
to another excretion, a very ſmall quantity of it will always 


take this courſe. 


THis determination gives a problem which has always been 
conſidered as a principal one in the conſideration of mercury; 
and the ſolution of it has been variouſly attempted. The ſpe- 
cific gravity has been again here employed ; and upon the ſup- 
poſition of its retaining the direct line in which it is impelled, 
it is ſuppoſed that it will thereby be more certainly determined to 
the veſſels of the head: but as we do not admit of the effect of 


the ſpecific gravity, ſo we ſay, that though it were admitted, the 


application 
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application of i it here is not founded on a correct 3 and 
that the whole of the reaſoning on this ſubject is manifeſtly 
frivolous. 


TI BzLigve that from every conſideration the mechanical ope- 
ration of mercury will be readily deſerted; and we muſt ſeek 
for the ſolution of our problem from chemical conſiderations, 
which, however, I find to be attended with much difficulty. 


Taz ſuppoſition of its diſſolving the blood in ſuch a manner 
as to render it particularly fit and diſpoſed to paſs off more 
copiouſly by the falivary glands, cannot, after what we have 
ſaid above againſt the diſſolving power in general, be any wiſe 
admitted ; and we muſt ſtill therefore ſeek for another ſolution 
of our problem. I ſhall here offer a conjecture on the ſubject; 
but as a conjecture only I allow it to be received. 


I sveyosx that mercury has a b de diſpoſition to unite 
with ammoniacal ſalts; and an ammoniacal ſalt increaſing the 
ſolubility of corroſive ſublimate is to me ſtrongly in proof of 
this. In illuſtration of it, I would obſerve, that the' union of 
mercury with the ammoniacal ſalt of the ſeroſity, explains well 
vhy mercury is ſo much diſpoſed, and more univerſally than any 
other ſubſtance we know of, to paſs off by the various excretories 
of the body. At the ſame time, if we can allow, what is very 
probable, that ammoniacal ſalts paſs off by the ſalivary glands 
more copiouſly than by any other excretion, we ſhall find a 
reaſon why mercury, aſſociated with ſuch ammoniacal ſalt, will 
readily paſs to the ſalivary glands ; and being thus applied to 
their excretories, will produce the ſalivation that ſo readily 
happens. 2 


I wave 


* 
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I nave thus attempted a ſolution of the problem propoſed, 
but muſt obviate ſome objections that ſeem to ariſe to my-doc- „ 
trine. The fætor of the breath attending ſalivation is ſuppoſed | 
to ſhow that ſome putrid diſſolution of the fluids has taken 
place : but however we may account for that fetor, we muſt 
ſtill maintain from what we have ſaid above, that there is no 
fuch general putreſcency taking place. And: I muſt add here, 
that there is not only no ſymptoms of putreſcency in the other 
parts of the fluids appearing during the time of the higheſt ſali- 
vation, but that mercury has no tendency to induce any ſuch 
ſtate appears to me from hence, that when the body has been. 
long and largely drenched with mercury, as ſoon as the irrita- | 
tion of this ceaſes, there is not the ſmalleſt ſymptom of putreſ- 
cency, or of any tendency to it, appears in the ſtate of the fluids, 
which on the contrary immediately appear in their moſt natural 
and perfect ſtate. The fætor therefore attending ſalivation 
muſt be referred to ſome operation upon the ſaliva itſelf; upon 
which I might perhaps offer a conjecture, but do not incline to 
offer any more of that kind. | 


Howvxx it may be, I think it is probable that the operation 
of mercury is almoſt entirely in the mouth; and it is proper to 
obſerve, that the buſineſs commonly proceeds in this manner, The 
operation of the mercury is always firſt perceived by a diſagree- 
able taſte in the mouth, which is commonly ſuch as if ſome pre- 
paration of copper had been applied to it. This is always attended: 
with ſome degree of redneſs and ſwelling in the gums and other 
parts of the mouth. As theſe ſymptoms increaſe, the ſaliva 
flows more copiouſly ; and commonly theſe ſymptoms of irri- 
tation, and the largeneſs of the ſalivation, are in proportion to- 1 5 
one another; ſo that there can be no doubt that the flow of 
faliya. depends upon an irritation applied to the excretories of 
1 that 
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that fluid: and though we ſhould not be able to explain the 
„ whole of the phenomena attending it, we have no occaſion to 
ſeek for any other cauſe of the excretion produced. 


ArTER theſe remarks upon the operation of mercury, we are 
led to ſpeak of its effects in curing diſeaſes : and here nothing 
more remarkable preſents itſelf than its peculiar power in curing 

the venereal diſeaſe. How it is peculiarly adapted to this, 
it is difficult to explain ; and the explanation has been attempt- 


ed in different ways. 


S0 ingenious men have thought that mercury is an anti- 
dote to the poiſon which occaſions the diſeaſe; and though they 
have not brought any evidence in proof of this, they have 
ſhown that other explanations are ſo unſatisfying that we are 
in a manner obliged to have recourſe to this; and I have lately 
met with ſome facts that are very favourable to the ſuppoſition. 
A phyſician took a quantity of matter from a venereal chancre, - 
and mixing it with a quantity of PLenckx's gummy ſolution of 
mercury, he applied this mixture to a ſound perſon, but could not 
find that it produced either a chancre or any other ſyphilitic ſymp- 
tom. This may ſeem to afford ſome concluſion ; but as I am 
not acquainted with the circumſtances of the experiment, nor 
have any account of its being repeated with attention, I cannot 

admit of any concluſion from it; both becauſe it is very poſſible 
that the gummy ſolution might render the mercury inert, with- 
out making any change in the nature of it, and becauſe it is 
ſtill liable to all the objections that can be made to the opera- 


tion of an antidote. 


Wrru reſpect to this, not to mention the difficulties which 


occur in explaining the application of the antidote to the poi- 
5 ſon, 


— 
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ſoa} I think it neceſſary only to offer one confderation; + which 


i, that if mercury be an antidote to the venereal poiſon, the _ 


cure of the diſeaſe ſhould be always more or leſs readily fi- 
niſhed, according to the quantity af mercury thrown into the 
body: and conſidering how univerſally the poiſon is diffuſed, 
it ſhould ſeem that a pretty large quantity of mercury ſhould 
always be neceflary ; but practitioners will hardly allow that 
either of theſe circumſtances conftantly take place; and we main- 
tain that the moſt ative n are * ſpeedy in curinſ | 
the diſeaſe. — 


. 


WHETHER corre ſublimate be always the mob proper re- 
. medy may be doubtful; but we maintain, that in many inſtances 
_ "it cures the diſeaſe by a ſmaller quantity of mercury than can 

be done by any other preparation, though the latter introduces 
the mercury in much larger proportion. This to me renders it 
very probable, and almoſt certain, that mercury does not cure 
the diſeaſe by being an antidotę to the poiſon, but in ſome 
other way, whether we can explain this or not. 


Tux moſt ſpecious argument in favour of mercury's being an 
antidote, is its being applied to parts of the body in which the 
venereal poiſon is accumulated more largely, and its proving 
readily a cure of the local diſeaſe. This appears eſpecially 
in the caſe of chancres, which are readily cured by the im- 
mediate application of mercury to them: but this does not af. 
ford a conclufion ; for mercury in like manner cures many 
ulcerations in which no venereal poiſon is ſuſpected. And if any 
body ſhould imagine that mercury cures thoſe ulcerations by 
Its being an antidote to the poiſon they contain, ſuch an ima- 
gination muſt be corrected, when it is conſidered that balſams, 
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wy more beurer copper vill anſwer the . af curiug 
thoſe ulcerations as well as mercury. The cure of chaneres 
—_— by the application of megrury, does not neceſſarily 
| Infer its power as an antidote; nor do I know any other argu- 
ments that can 10 adduced in AO of xd an opinion, 
24 „ „ | | 
Ir was LNG obſerved above, thiek the chief reaſon for p 
poſing that mercury cured by being an antidote, was, that no other 
good explanation was given how it otherwiſe cured the diſeaſe. 


* 


But it is incumbent on us to obviate a concluſion we do not 


admit of; and therefore, that we iould attempt a difficult 
problem, which is, to explain here in what manner mercury 
does cure the venereal diſeaſe. We are well perſuaded that it does , 
it by increaſing the excretions, by which the poiſon is thrown out 
of the body. In ſupport of this opinion we obſerve, that we have 
not known any inſtance of the diſeaſe being cured without an 
excretion taking place. It ſeems commonly to be eſpecially 
by the mouth; but we always obſerve, that this excretion is 
attended with ſome degree of inflammation of the mouth ; ,and 
commonly it is fo much as to aſfect the whole ſyſtem, ſo as to 
induce in it a phlogiſtic diatheſis. This mark of mercury's ſti- 
mulating the whole ſyſtem, with what was ſaid above of its aſſect- 


ing the whole excretories, will ſufficiently ſhow, that in its ordi- 


nary operation, by its promoting all the excretions, it may there- 
by evacuate every poiſon that ſhall happen to be preſent in the 
maſs of blood, and may thereby entirely cure the venereal diſeaſe. 


We have ſaid that its chief and moſt evident operation ſeems to 


be in the mouth ; but I hold this to be neceſſary only to ſhow, 
that mercury, in an active ſtate, has been introduced into the 
body: and it does not neceſſarily imply that the venereal poiſon 
paſſes out of the body more readily by the excretories of the 
ſaliva than by any other courſe; for when a falivation is exci- 

8 s ted, 
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ing exoited: and practitioners no know very well, that by : a 4 Ra 
longer continuance of the other excretions,” the diſeaſe may be 
cured without ſalivation; 1 there are inſtances of Gliva- 
vation's being more effectual than any other meaſure, it may 4 
imply no more than that, in certain caſes, a larger quantity of 
evacuation is neceſſary than in certain others. . 1 ä I 
Talr Glivation alone is often not t ſufficient, I have this 5 
proof. —In a venereal patient, a ſmall quantity of mercury He. 1 
very ſuddenly excited a copious ſalivation, and which con- n 
tinued to be very copious for many days after. By thisgt ge 
ſymptoms were in ſome meaſure relieved; but ſoon afterithe 7% we” : 
ſalivation ceaſed, and mercury was not farther exhibited, but „ 
the ſymptoms returned with as much violence as they had ed Ye 5 
ſhown before; and it was only by a nice management that - y 42, AN”. 
mercury, exhibited and employed for a long time, entirely» 
cured the diſeaſe. | I have had alſo ſeyeral inſtances, in the uſe _ . * 
of mercury, when ſalivation happened to ariſe and continue for 4 
ſome time, without the cure being advanced in proportion to — 
thoſe fits of ſalivation. It is my opinion, that it is the due con- . : 
tinuance of the excretions being increaſed that afford the L 
moſt certain cure of the diſeaſe. This leads to conſider the que wala, 
ſtion, If the diſeaſe. is to be cured by evacuation, why other e- 1 
vacuations, however diligently- employed, does not cure the 
"diſeaſe as well as thoſe by mercury? The anſwer to this may 
be, that all other evacuations are partial only: they, may 
largely diminiſh / the quantity of the fluids, but they draw 
them off by one way only, and without being attended with any 
general increaſe of exeretion. They for the moſt part diminiſh 
all the excretians except that which is on the occaſion, by ſpe- 


cial means, increaſed ; and it is mercury only that, under proper 
3 management, 
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5 1 can be employed to increaſe the whole exeretions 
at the fame time, It ſeems to be by this peculiar. mode of 
operation that it is peculiarly fitted to cure the venereal diſ- 
eaſe, - EE f. * 2 ON 
Warn I have thus ſpoken of the various operations and ef- 
fects of mercury, it remains to ſay how theſe operations are 
modified by the various preparations of it which have been pro- 
poſed and gore 


3 3 
* 


W have id already, that quickſilver, in its native running 
ſtate, is abſolutely inert with reſpect to the human body; and 
to render it active for the various purpoſes we have mentioned, 
jt muſt be chemically changed. The changes propoſed have been 
many-and various ; but in my opinion they may all of them be 
referred to four heads, as the mercury may be changed, /, By 
being converted into vapour: 2dly, By calcination: 3dly, By 
triture with viſcid fluids; and, 4th/y, By being . with 
é acids of different kinds. 


Tazs various preparations have now been explained and 
detailed, either in many books of chemiſtry and pharmacy, or 
in writings on the venereal diſeaſe, that it does not ſeem neceſ- 
fary for me to give any particular account af them here. Who- 
ever would confider them more particularly, will find the moſt 
ample detail in Dr SwzD14auz's Pharmacopzia Syphilitica, at the 
end of his Practical Obſervations on Yenereal Complaints ; and I 
ſhall diſmiſs the ſubject here with a very few remarks. 


Tus employment of mercury in vapour may 3 be the 
beſt adapted to ſome local complaints; but its application to the 
6 whole 
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wholabody i is attended with ſo much hazard and uncertainty .. 
in the adminiſtration as n * 8 bes an e „ 


* 


The krepachtton by calctinitcn 1 is not, as had-been formerly 
ſuppoſed, of any peculiar power or advintage, and is there- 
fore, I believe, little employed in the preſent practice: juſtly, 


as I judge, becauſe the calcination ſeems to have no other ef- 


fect than putting the mercury in a condition to be ated upon 
by the acids of the ſtomach, and therefore that this preparation 
does not differ from thoſe made by a combination with acids. 


Tue preparations by triture ſeem to be milder than thoſe 


formed by a combination with acids ; but from the incomplete tri- 


ture that happens often to be given, they render the practitioner 
often uncertain in their uſe. The triture with unguinous ſub- 
ſtances gives the advantage of its being introduced by. unction 
upon the ſkin; and when it has been properly prepared, and is 


properly adminiſtered, it gives a manner of introducing mer- 


cury which is often leſs liable to purging, and therefore more 
convenient than the employment of the ſaline preparations. ; 


Taz ſaline preparations are different according to the acid 
employed. Thoſe made by the vegetable acid are milder, and 
more manageable, than thoſe formed with any of the foſlil 
acids. Of theſe, the combination with the muriatic acid, when 
the acid is in its full proportion to the mercury, as it is in the 
corroſive fublimate, is certainly more active and powerful than 


| any other ſaline preparation. The uſe of it has been often con- 


venient and effectual; but its operation is ſo different in men of 
different conſtitutions, that the employment of it often requires 
a good deal of management and diſcretion. 
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Iris abated mach milder in the preparation of the mereurius 
dulcis, which has given occaſion to this being ſo frequently em- 
ployed, but it-does not ſeem to me to be a very eligible prepara- 
tion. It does not ſeem to be ſo readily diffuſible in the ſyſtem as 
many others,.and that becauſe. i it is more ready than many others 
to operate upon the inteſtines, and run off by ſtool. This may 
give it ſome adyantages for its being combined with purgatives ; 
but for that very reaſon it is leſs fit for being employed to act 
upon the ſalivary em or upon the other excretions of the 
ſy ſtem. . 7 2 


To conclude the ſubject of the medicinal powers of mercury, 
it will readily appear, that whoever conſiders the general de- 
obſtruent powers mentioned above, and at the ſame time the va- 
rious effects of it when employed as a purgative, will fully ap- 
prehend its very extenſive uſe in the practice of phyſic. 
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HESE are medicines which facilitate the bringing up the con- 
tents of the cavity of the lungs. This however muſt always 


be done by more or leſs of coughing ; but as we do not know, 


or at leaſt that I do not know, of any internal medicines for ex- 
citing this, I have confined my definition of expectorants to be 
thoſe which render the contents of the bronchia to be more ea- 
ſily brought up. For the external means that may excite 
coughing, the ancient Cnidians practiſed ſuch ; but whether 


our modern practitioners will follow their example, I muſt leave 
to a further time to determine. | 


THe 1 the matters for the time preſent in the bron- 
chia more or leſs ready to be brought up, muſt depend upon the 
nature and ſtate of theſe matters; but as theſe may be very va- 
rious according to the difference of the diſeaſe that has poured 


a them 


wag 
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them out, ſo we cannot here give any eto] rule; and it ap- 


the bronchia. 


pears to me, that in moſt caſes we can neither increaſe their | 
quantity, or otherwiſe change them ſo as to render them fit for 
being more readily brought up. 


Tux caſe moſt frequently occurring, and which we "under« 
ſtand the beſt, is when the mucus which naturally exudes, or 
is poured out from the follicles of the bronchia, is poured out 
in unuſually larger quantify, and often in a more viſcid ſtate 
than can be eaſily detached from the cells of the bronchia. 


Ir is in this caſe eſpecially that expectorants are required; and 
it is ſuppoſed that by their uſe the mucus may be brought up 
more largely and with more facility. In what manner however 
they do this, I find it difficult to explain, They might per- 
haps do it by merely exciting coughing ; but, as ſaid already, I 
know of no. internal medicines capable of doing this: and I 
mult here mention by the way, that I know of no means of ex- 
citing cough with expectoration but by employing vomiting. 
It may alſo be obſerved by the way, that the difeaſes depending 
upon an accumulation of mucus in the lungs may be often re- 
lieved by medicines which determine to the furface of the body, 
which may diminiſh the determination to the lungs; and by 
diminiſhing the quantity of mucus poured into the bronchia, 
the expectoration of what remains may be rendered more eaſy. 


'Tatse means, however, do not properly touch the buſineſs 
of expectoration; and it is commonly and juſtly ſuppoſed, that 
the effeQtual means of expeding this, is by rendering the mucus 
leſs viſcid, and upon this account more eafily detached from 
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' Hens therefore it is very univerſally ſuppoſed, by practical 
phyſicians as well as by writers on the Materia Medica, that 


there is place for the medicines named and ſuppoſed to be At. 
tenuantia et Incidentia ; but I ſuſpect that the whole of the theory 
on this ſubject is incorrect and miſtaken, I am ſtill perſuaded, 


by the arguments employed above, that in general no ſuch me- 


dicines do exiſt ; and I am clear that thoſe arguments apply as 
ſtrongly here as in any other caſe, 


Bor another 400 a ſpecial conſideration occurs with reſpect 
to the preſent ſubject; as we maintain, not only that attenuants 


do not operate, but that there is here no ſubject for them to o- 


perate upon. In ſpite of all that Mr SzxaAc has ſaid of the ex- 
iſtence of a mucus in the maſs of blood, neither he nor any one 
elſe has brought any evidence of ſuch a matter exiſting in the cir- 
culating maſs of our fluids; and it is probable to me that a mu- 
cus never appears but in conſequence of a ſtagnation in mucous 
follicles. Many phænomena ſhow, that whenever the ſecretion 
of the liquor to be changed into mucus is increaſed, it is pour- 
ed out in a very liquid form; and therefore, from its appearance 
afterwards as a mucus, there is no concluſion to be drawn that 
any ſuch viſcid fluid exiſted in the maſs of blood. We hold it 
therefore for certain, that in the diſeaſes depending upon an 
accumulation of mucus in the bronchia, there is no place for the 


operation of attenuants, as I believe that nobody will fancy 


they can operate upon the mucus 1 poured out into the 
bronchia. 


Tux common theory of expectoration, therefore, ſeems to be 
unſatisfying ; and the explaining of it in any other way ap- 
pears to be difficult, The only explanation that I can find 
probable is, that by increaſing the ſecretion of the liquid 
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| that is to afford a muzus, his, as poured the arteries 
into the follicles, being always a thin fluid, it may dilute the 
mucus in the follicles, and may make it to be poured out from 
theſe in a lefs viſcid ſtate, and may thereby render it more 
eaſy to be brought up by coughing; that is, to be more _ 
erpectorated. e 5 


Tux means however of increaſing this K may not « be 
very obvious. We know no internal medicine that ſeems. to in- 
creaſe the ſecretion of mucus from the Schneiderian membrane; 
and whether there are any medicines that can expede the ſecre- 
tion of the ſame from the bronchia may be a ds but I find 


it probable that there are trul * ſuch. 


Ws know now that there is a conſtant and conſiderable ex- 
balation of moiſture from the cavity of the lungs; and there 
are many reaſons for believing that this is an excrementi- 
tious ſecretion connected with the other excrementitious ſecre- 
tions, particularly with the perſpiration from the ſurface of the 
body. 


Ix therefore there are medicines diſpoſed to paſs by per- 
ſpiration, it may be preſumed. that the ſame are diſpoſed to paſs 
by the exhalation from the lungs. And here therefore is a view, 
of medicines, which, paſſing through the veſſels of the lungs, 
may poſſibly operate upon the ſecretions made there, and par- 
ticularly the principal one made there, the ſecretion of the fluid 
to be changed into mucus. By this, as we have ſaid above, the 
mucus preſent in the follicles may be poured out in a leſs viſ- 
cid form, and conſequently in a ſtate to be more ealily brought. 


up by expectoration. 
Tas 
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- Tmrs is the theory of expectorants which we can offer ; but 


how eit will apply to explain the operation of particular medi 7 uf 


. I ſhall leave my readers to determine. 


#421, 


PARTICULAR EXPECTORANTS. een, 


* this li I have frſt ſet. down, a en e of ths verticillated 


plants which have had ſome reputation as expectorants. I have 


treated of them before in thair proper place, and have even 
there mentioned their ſuppoſed expectorant powers; but have 
ſaid alſo; that theſe powers have not at all been confirmed by 
my experience. 


ENULA CAMPANA. 


Tus, both by its ſenſible and chemical qualities, promiſes to 
be a medicine of ſome power, and it has commonly been ſup- 
poſed to be ſo; but after many trials of it I am at a loſs to de- 
termine what are its peculiar virtues. I have frequently tried 


it as an expectorant, but never with any evident ſucceſs. It has 


been ſuppoſed to determine to the uterus; but in the large uſe 


of it, we have never met with any {ymptogns of its RATING ſuch a 


power. 1 . 5 6 . | 


%, 
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Wnar this might do in its more recent and acrid ſtate, 1 
cannot determine; but in the dried ſtate in which we common- 
ly have it in our ſhops, we are e of i its eins a very in- 
Aae eee. | | 


TossLAGo. 


Tuis is a plant, whether we take it in its leaf or flower, of 
very little ſenſible quality, and we are afraid of as little virtue; 
3M 2 We 
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We have very often employed it; but have never found it evi- 
dently to be either demulcent or expectorant. There is, how- 
ever, one virtue of it which I muſt mention. Upon the teſti- 
mony and recommendation of Ful LER, author of the Medicina 
Gymnaftica, I have employed it in ſcrophulous caſes, and in ſe- 
veral of theſe with ſeeming ſucceſs. The expreſſed juice of the 
freſh leaves taken to ſome ounces every day, has in ſeveral in- 
ſtances occaſioned the healing np of ſcrophulous ſores ; and 
even a ſtrong decoction of the dried leaves, employed as For- 
x propoſes, have ſeemed to anſwer the ſame purpoſe. We muſt 
own, however, that ſuch decoctions have often failed, and that 
even in ſome trials the expreſſed juice was not ſufficiently ef- 
fectual. 3. 


- »_ PgTASITES. 


Tunis is a ſpecies of the ſame genus, but of ſtronger ſenſible 
qualities, whereby it might be ſuppoſed to have more virtues ; 
and it is agreed that it is more active than the tuſſilago farfara : 
but how that activity is to be directed I cannot perceive, either 
from writers or my own experience. This gives me however an 
opportunity of obſerving, as I have done before, that I con- 
ceive all ſuppoſed alexipharmic virtues, ſuch as are aſcribed to 
the petaſites, to be imaginary and very ill founded. 


Wr have now mentioned, in complaiſance to the writers on 
the materia medica, a number of ſuppoſed expectorants, which 
we cannot find either ſuited to the purpoſe, or in our experience 
actually uſeful ; but there are two medicines ſet down in my 
liſt of expectorants which I am perſuaded may be really uſeful 
as ſuch, as they are medicines. which manifeſtly ſtimulate the 
excretories which they any where reach. Theſe medicines are 
the Nicotiana and Scilla :. the former we have treated of al- 

| ready, 
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ready, and the antes we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to men» 
tion, as emetic, purgative, and diuretic : and as, in theſe opera- 
tions, it gives unqueſtionable marks of its power in ſtimulating 
excretories, ſo we ſhall be more readily allowed to conſider it, 
as what it has been commonly ſuppoſed to be, a powerful ex- 
pectorant. With reſpect to its employment as ſuch, it is hard- 
ly neceſſary to obſerve, that it muſt be given in ſuch ſinall | 
doſes as may not occaſion its acting upon the ftomach or in- 
teſtines, as the one would prevent its being frequently re- 
peated, -and the other would prevent its paſſing into the maſs of 
blood, where its action as an expectorant can only take place. 
Its acting as a diuretic is always a mark of its having entered 
the maſs of blood; and it is my opinion that it is not to be ex- 
pected to act as an expectorant but when it 8 alſo to act 

upon the kidneys. . 


Wir reſpec to its pharmaceutical treatment, I muſt obſerve 
that it is never properly employed in its freſh ſtate, as in that con- 
dition it ſo readily affects the ſtomach as to prevent its being given 
in due quantity; and therefore it cannot be ſo well directed to its 
other operations. I would therefore have it almoſt always em- 
ployed in its dried ſtate, when that is properly executed, and the 
powder is afterwards not long kept. In this ſtate it may either 
be employed, as we ſpeak, in ſubſtance, or it may be extracted 
by different menſtruums: and I mention this only to obſerve, 
that we cannot find any advantage in extracting it by vinegar ; 
which is. the leſs proper, as, in ſpite of almoſt every precau- 
tion, vinegar will be in different conditions. We maintain that, 
in every reſpect, wine will be a more proper and certain men- 
ſtruum, eſpecially when the ſame quantity of ardent ſpirits is 
added as in the acetum of the London College, In that of the: 
RES Diſpenſatory, I cannot find the management of the 

ardent. | 
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ardent ſpirit ſo properly managed, as I find that the addition of 
a-quantity of brandy, either with vinegar or wine, would not 
be unfavourable t to the extraction of the ſquills. 


* 


Ar the end of my liſt of ee I have ſet down ſome 
medicines which have been ſuppoſed to be expectorants: but 
having treated of each of them before, and having given my 
opinion with reſpec to their uſe in the affections of the lungs, - 
which comprehends the bufineſs of expectoration; ſo I. cannot 
think it neceſſary to repeat any part of it here. 
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HESE are medicines which excite vomiting, and thereby 
bring up and throw out the contents of the ſtomach for 755 
the time preſent in it. As, upon other ſubjects, ſo I ſhall here, 
firſt mention what may be the effects in general or in particular, 
and afterwards ſay by what means theſe are to be obtained. 


ALTHOUGH the contents of the ſtomach may be ſuppoſed no- 
wiſe morbid or noxious, ſome phyſicians have been of opinion, 
that the action of vomiting, and the evacuation of the ſtomach, 
may be uſeful to health; and I am ready to believe; that the 
moderate practice of this may be uſeful, both by its exciting 
the activity of the ſtomach itſelf, and by agitating, as vomiting 
does, the whole body: but I am certain that the practice ought 
not to be frequent; and I have known inſtances of the frequen- 


ey of it being hurtful, by rendering the ſtomach leſs fit to retain 
| | what 
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what is ; thrown into . and even to weaken its powers of di- 


geſtion. 


Wurn, however, the contents of the gomach may be ſuppo- 
ſed to be in a morbid ſtate, and noxious to the ſtomach itſelf, 


or to the whole ſyſtem, there can be no queſtion or doubt about 


the propriety of vomiting, except in a few caſes, when the ac- 
tion of vomiting may be hurtful to certain conditions of other 


parts of the body, or when the vomiting cannot be excited but 


with ſuch training as may be hurtful to the parts eſpecially 
concerned in the action, and likewiſe to other parts of the 
ſyſtem. 


Wren ſuch exceptions do not preſent themſelves, it will al- 
ways be proper td excite vomiting, not only for throwing out 


the matters as noxious, but frequently alſo as being ferments to 


the aliments that are to be afterwards taken in. 1 


Tax marks of the matter's being noxious by its quality or quan- 
tity, are eſpecially the want of the uſual appetite ; and often not 
only a want of appetite, but a loathing of food ; or, when ali- 


ments are taken in, an uneaſineſs in the time of their digeſtion, 


and marks of its imperfect condition, ſuch as heartburn, flatu- 


lent and acid eructations; ; and to theſe may be added frequent 
headachs. IN 


% 


Tnrse are the marks of noxious matters preſent in the ſto- 
mach. They indicate the uſe of vomiting and the evacuation 
of the preſent contents of the ſtomach, which gives generally 
more or lefs of relief; but it is very neceſſary to be marked, 
that this relief is ſeldom very durable, as the noxious matters 
are more frequently to be conſidered as effects than as cauſes. 


The production of them very commonly depends upon a loſs of 


þ | tone 


4 . 
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: tone in the GOTTA fibres of the ſtomach, which is not to the 35 
cured by vomiting, though the effects of it may be relieved by this 
for a longer or ſhorter time. They are however unhappy who truſt 
to this mode of relief, and have therefore frequent recourſe to 
it; for I am certain, from much experience, that frequent vo- 
miting hurts the tone of the ſtomach, and often makes the 
ſymptoms of indigeſtion recur more N and ſooner chan 
they otherwiſe would have done. 2/608 081 4675; e 


_Uron: this ſubject 1 judge it proper to e that the 50 
fects of vomiting, and the degree of diſeaſe that required it, 
are commonly judged of, both by the vulgar, and even by phy- 
ſicians, though not always fairly, by the appearance of the mat- 
ter thrown up. For example, there is commonly thrown up a 
_ conſiderable quantity of very viſcid mucus; and fo this the ar- 
toms of the diſeaſe are frequently nne | | | 


IT is indeed poſſible that an unnſual accumulation of mucus 
in the ſtomach may be the cauſe of the want of appetite and 
other ſymptoms of indigeſtion, but not always ſo juſtly as might 
be imagined. The mucous follicles of the ſtomach conſtantly 
pour out a conſiderable quantity of this matter; a conſiderable 
quantity of it is to be found in the ſtomachs of the moſt healthy 
perſons : and the experiments of Mr SznaAc ſhow, that there is 
always a conſiderable quantity of it in the mucous follicles, which 
may very readily be ſqueezed out very copiouſly in vomiting, 
It is not therefore to be judged that the quantity, and even a large 
quantity, thrown up by vomiting, had either previouſly exiſted in 
the cavity of the ſtomach, or that ſuch a mucus had been the 
cauſe of the morbid ſymptoms, indicating therefore the repetition 
of vomiting. It has been upon occaſions of this practice that I 
have known repeated vomiting not only. to give no durable: re- 
lief, but rather to increaſe the ſuppoſed cauſe. 

Vol. II. ; 3N Tus 
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Tus effes of emetics and of vomiting firſt to be mentioned, 
are thoſe of evacuating the ſtomach itſelf: but it is now to be re- 
marked that the evacuation goes further; and the duodenum, with 
a a portion of the jejunum, may be, and commonly is, evacuated. 
at the ſame time. The periſtaltic motion of the alimentary canal 
may proceed downwards or upwards; and when any portion of it 
acting is, by any circumſtance, directed in one way, the next 
adjoining portion follows the ſame direction. From this, in vo- 
miting, as the periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach is directed up- 
wards, ſo the motion of the duodendum is directed in the ſame 
manner, and pours its contents into the ſtomach; from which it 
will appear, that in vomiting, a conſiderable portion of the upper 
ou of the inteſtines may be evacuated, as we have alleged. 


Tas ol lear TURN of the 1 rel motion of the duodenum 
is, that in vomiting, and eſpecially after repeated vomiting, a 
quantity of bile ſeems to be poured from the duodenum into 
the ſtomach, and is in conſequence thrown out by the mouth. 
This frequent appearance may depend entirely upon the quan- 
tity. of bile for the time preſent in the duodenum, but it pro- 
bably extends farther. When, in conſequence of digeſtion, 
alimentary matters paſs into the duodenum, as it may be ſup- 
poſed that Nature intends the gall-bladder and biliary ducts 
ſhould then pour their fluids more copiouſly into the duode- 
num; ſo it may be ſuppoſed, on this occafion, that bile is poured 
more copiouſly into the duodenum, and, in conſequence of the 
inyerted motion, more copiouſly into the ſtomach, from whence 
it may appear more copiouſly in what is thrown up by yomiting. 
E this ſhould not be thought ſufficient to account for a quantity 
of bile being frequently thrown up by vomiting, there is an- 
other cauſe, perhaps one more powerful, to be alleged. In the 
action of yomiting, as the contraction of the diaphragm and of 
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the abdominal bible concurs at the ſame time, che whole 410 5 
cera of the abdomen are ſtrongly preſſed: this preſſure muſt 


affect the gall· bladder and biliary ducts, and occaſion them to 
pour out their contents very largely; and thereby Gy a 
large portion of bile may be-thrown 1 by vomiting. 12 721 


os this ſubject ran bake: that both the has and even 
phyſicians, have been ready to ſuppoſe, that the bile thrown up 
by, vomiting exiſted previouſly in the ſtomach itſelf, and in ſome 


inſtances it may have been ſo; but it is more probable that it 


has been brought from the duodenum, and even from the gall- 


bladder and biliary ducts, in the manner we have explained. 
There is this particular reaſon for ſuppoſing it, that if the 
bile had been previouſly lodged in the ſtomach itſelf, it might 
have appeared in the firſt vomitings as well as in the laſt : but it 
happens in moſt inſtances that the bile is thrown out by the 
mouth only after repeated vomitings, and often after oo 
firaintngy'i in the organs employed i in YOUR. 116% 


AFTER the heathen of the ſtomach, the next effet of yo- 
miting to be marked, is this evacuation of bile, in conſequence 
of the mechaniſm we have explained; and of what importance 


this may be in many diſeaſes will be ſufficiently obvious, That 


the ſtagnations ready to happen' in the ſyſtem of the vena 
portarum often lay the foundation of the moſt obſtinate diſ- 
eaſes, is well known; and therefore, the obviating theſe by 
frequent vomiting is likely to be of much importance to the 
health of the ſyſtem: and indeed I know no means of we Ms 
the circulation i in the liver ſo 1 as chat of defis, 


* # i 


Ax effect 6f vonidns while] as it may be conſiderable, deſerves ; 
to FE taken notice of, is, the compreſſion which we have men- 
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tioned to be given to the liver, muſt at the ſame time be given 
to the whole viſcera of the abdomen; by which the motion 
af the blood in their veſſels, and the whole of the ſecretions. 

and excretions in every part of them, may be e and 
thereby diſcales both prevented and cured. | 


Tukes * , however, in the abdominal itn; are not 4 
remarkable but the eſſects of the ſame motions in the thoracic 
viſcera are often evident and confiderable. The ſimultaneous 
econtractions of the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles, and the 
alternate relaxations of theſe organs of reſpiration, muſt variouſly 
agitate the motion of the air in the bronchia, and thereby expec- 
toration be moſt eſſectually promoted. Both by this, and the agi- 
tation of the blood-veſſels, it will be obvious that vomiting may 
be often uſeful, as we commonly find it to be, in all catarrhal 
affections. That it may be alſo uſeful in many caſes of phthiſis 
pulmonalis we readily allow ; but that frequent vomiting may 
cure this diſeaſe, we cannot, either from theory or experience, 
find any reaſons to believe. 


BSS theſe operations on the trunk of the body, vomiting 
excites the force of the circulation in every part of the ſyſtem, 
and may thereby be of much uſe ; but as ſuch increaſed circula- 
tion is not durable, and that it commonly becomes languid in 
proportion to its former increaſe, ſo it may be juſtly doubted if 
the general ſtimulus can be commonly of much ſervice.. But al- 
though the general action of full vomiting may not be conſi- 
derable, yet as directed and operating in particular parts, it may 
become of great uſe. Thus we are of opinion, that there is a 
ſpecial conſent between the ſtomach and the veſſels on the ſur- 
face of the body, ſo that the ſeveral ſtates of theſe are mutually 
— communicated to one another; whence the action of vomiting ex- 

; _ Cites 
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eites particularly the action of the veſſels on the ſurface of The 
body, and may thereby be of uſe in reſtoring the tone, and over- 
coming the ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels which take place in feyers. 


Ir is here, however, to be remarked, that as the effects of 

full yomiting cannot be durable, nor its operation be conveni- 
ently repeated, ſo full vomiting cannot always be employed to 
prevent the recurrence of the atony and ſpaſm mentioned. But 
as emetics, though employed in doſes not ſufficient to excite full 
vomiting, may ſtill excite a degree of action in the ſtomach, 
and be communicated to the extreme veſſels, ſo as in ſome 
meaſure to reſtore their tone, and overcome the ſpaſm affecting 
them, they may thus be uſeful in fevers; and as their operation 
may be rendered more durable than full vomit ings, theſe nau- 
feating doſes may be ſtill more uſeful. Upon this is founded the 
preſent practice in employing emetics in the cure of fevers; 
But as I have explained all this more fully in my Fir/t Lines, it 
is not neceſſary to inſiſt farther upon it here. 


THERE is an operation of emetics further to be mentioned, which 
in my opinion depends upon their power of determining to the 
ſurface of the body; for to this I refer their uſe in aſthma, fo 
much recommended by Dr AIK EXsIDE. I cannot indeed ſay that I 
have imitated his practice with much ſucceſs ; for in many caſes 
of ſpaſmodic afthma, I have continued the uſe of emetics for a 
long time, without finding that I either prevented the recur- 
rence of fits, or 'rendered them more moderate when they 
came; but in ſome other caſes I have found the emetics of be- 
nefit in both reſpects; which however happened eſpecially when 
the aſthma was in any degree of the pituitous or catarrhal kind, 

and therefore the emetics were of more ſervice i in the winter 


thas in be ſummer aſthma. : 


| Ox 
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o. the eſſects of vomiting and of emetics, ſo far as I can 
judge, it remains only to take notice of their employment in 
wan which to me preſents a _—_— 1. 4 


Da Baran! no lately of Dublio, * 1 
f frequent vomiting in hzmoptyſis, and has aſſured us of its good 
effects in ſeveral caſes. Upon the recommendation of ſo good 
authority, I tried this remedy in ſeveral caſes, and in ſeveral I 
found it might be employed with ſafety and advantage: But in 
one caſe the vomiting -increaſed the hzmorrhagy fo a great and 
dangerous degree; and the poſſibility of ſuch an accident again 
nen has en all my further trials of ſuch a Wo 


- 


I can regen conceive, Tk the 8 may by ſafely em- 
ployed in many cafes, and that really it had, in thoſe in which 
it was employed by Dr Rozinson, been of advantage, by 
taking off the determination of the blood to the lungs ; as I 
had in more than one inſtance found, that the exerciſe of a car- 
riage employed to a conſiderable degree for ſeveral days together 
took off entirely a hzmoptyſis, which readily returned upon 
the perſon's remaining for a day or two at reſt. 


Ir is thus that I wotld explain the effects of vomiting in a 
hæmoptyſis. But this was not the theory of Dr Rozinson : He 
ſeems to have been of opinion, that during the fickneſs that in- 
troduces vomiting, there is a conſtriction formed upon the ex- 
treme veſſels every where; and that by this conſtriction the 
hemoptyſis was ſuppreſſed. Of the juſtneſs of this theory I 
leave my ſpeculative readers to judge; but what I muſt add 
ſeems to be in confirmation of it. It has been found, and I niy- 
ſelf in ſome inſtances have found, that nauſeating doſes of 
emetics have been of ſervice in ſeveral inſtances of uterine hæ- 

morrhagies ; and materia medica writers have commonly al- 
| „ 1 leged, 
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leged, that Cnalt doſes of emetics have been employed in man 
different caſes of e ee with os Og 4; 


Tr 


\Mayanis 1 now hows palioey: fully this effefs of volnitings 
and of emetics, I am next to conſider the ſeveral means which 
=o be een for en theſe. e et ee 


* 
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erte may 10 1880 an very various means; of which | 
however many of them cannot be employed in practice, and are 


therefore not to be taken notice of here. Among the means 


that may be employed, the firſt I would mention, as very gene- 
rally employed, is filling the ſtomach ſuddenly with a large 
quantity of liquid; and it is found that almoſt any kind of li- 
quid in large quantity will have the effect: but that the yomit= 
ing depends not on the quality but on the quantity of liquid, 
appears clearly from hence, that warm water of the moſt pure 
and ſimple kind is generally ſufficient for the purpoſe. 


Tus theory of this frequent operation has not, in my opi- 
nion, been well explained; and it ſeems thevurore allowable for | 
me to attempt to do it here. mere 31 90 

As, 100k meats or drinks are taken into the ſtomach, it is 
neceſſary that they ſhould be retained there for ſome time, till 
they ſhall have undergone certain changes, by operations to be- 
made upon them in the ſtomach ;. and therefore, that they may 
not paſs off too ſoon by the lower orifice, nature has provided, 
that on every diſtention of the ſtomach, the pylorus ſhould be 
raiſed up by the longitudinal fibres, which in the ſmall curvature 
of the ſtomach paſs between its two orifices, and at the ſame time 
be contracted by the muſcular fibres placed in the duplicate of 
ws coats of the. ſtomach formed near to the pylorus. This con- 

. ſtriction 


# 
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Seidhian in ordinary caſes is moderate; but we know it can be 
ſo ſtrong as to ſhut up that orifice entirely: and it is probable 
that this, as ſeems neceſſary, ſhould always happen in vomiting. 
It is alſo probable that this contributes to occafion the vomit- 
ing, as this conſtriction of the pylorus muſt invert the periſtaltic 
motion of the ſtomach, and direct it entirely upwards, and even 
to a vomiting. If it can therefore be ſuppoſed, as I think it 
may, that the ſudden diſtention of the ſtomach, by a large 
draught of warm water, can induce a ſtrong contraction of the 
pylorus, we ſhall readily underſtand how it nn vomiting, 
and at leaſt contributes to promote it. 


„Ha wne thus ano to explain; the operation of warm 
water, which is very much confirmed by what was obſerved 
above of the effects of a large bulk of liquid thrown ſuddenly 
into the ſtomach, we proceed to ſpeak of ſome * of it 
in n 


Tux effect we have ſaid may be produced by warm water 
alone; but more readily till, when at the ſame time an emetic 
medicine is applied to the ſtomach. Theſe emetics we ſhall 
ſpeak of preſently ; but now it is only neceſſary to remark, 
that in many caſes, when it may not be proper to give the 
emetic in ſuch a doſe as of itſelf might be ſufficient to excite vo- 
miting, by the aſſiſtance of filling the ſtomach with warm water, 
ſmall doſes of emetics may ſerve the purpoſe of evacuating the 
ſtomach, and even of obtaining other effects, which we have 
ſaid may be produced by yomiting. This ſhows ſufficiently the 
power and operation of warm water employed in the manner 
we have ſaid: and it is particularly in illuſtration of the ſame 
that ſeveral ſubſtances of little power in ſtimulating the ſtomach, 
are, erer, by the aſſiſtance mentioned, employed to excite ' 
3 | vomiting, 
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vomiting, ſuch as the infuſions of a birter herb, as chamomile F 
or carduus benedictus. * e ä ä 


ehe Mae footing it is that certain ſubſtances which ſti- 

mulate the ſtomach more powerfully, but which, on account of 1755 
their inflammatory nature, cannot be ſafely given in ſuch quan-. 
tity as by themſelves to excite vomiting, may, by the afliſtance + A 

of warm water, and by that only, can be employed as very ſafe 

and uſeful emetics. Such are an infuſion of the root of horſe- 

| radiſh, or a tea-ſpoonful of muſtard as prepared for the table: | | 
Theſe are emetics that can hardly be rendered effectual, or be 3 
employed, but by the aſſiſtance of warm water. With that afliſt- 75 | 
ance, however, they afford a en and uſeful means of excit- 5 


ing vomiting. 


— 
— 


Bur we muſt now ſpeak of thoſe ſubſtances which of them 
ſelves, when introduced into the ſtomach, can excite this ac- 
tion of it. 


Or theſe I have, according to my general plan, ſet down, in . 
the firſt place, thoſe taken from the foſſil kingdom; but from 
ſeveral conſiderations I find it proper to begin with un of 
thoſe taken from vegetables. gas + SR 
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Tas, in ancient times, was frequently employed; but ſince 
phyſicians became acquainted with antimonial emetics, it has 
been very little in uſe ; though we can ſay, from our own ex- 
perience, that it is ſufficiently fit for the purpoſe. The root 
dried only ſo much as to be powdered, proves, in a moderate 4 

doſe, a gentle emetic. It will commonly anſwer in doſes f : 
a ſcruple, ſometimes in a leſs quantity ; and though given as 
ſome authors have propoſed, in larger doſes, it may be ſafe ; as 
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commonly a quantity of it t will be thrown out in the firſt vo- 
mitings. In repeated vomitings the whole of it is thrown out, 
ſo that it is always a moderate-and manageable emetic, and as 
we judge, may be ſuited to many of the purpoſes of the ipecacu- 
anha. It appears from writers, that the leaves alſo have been 
commonly employed, and perhaps with equal advantage; bur as 
I did not find it eaſy to aſcertain the doſe of theſe, my NS 
ments have been only with the roots. 


Taienu ene 


Tuis is a more acrid ſubſtance than the materia medica writers 
ſeem to have ſuppoſed it to be; but from them 1 have no accounts 
of it that can lead me to any obſervation. It has been ſometimes 
by our lower people employed as a powerful emetic; but l have 
not had any proper information upon this ſubject. It is not on 
that account that it has been inſerted, in my catalogue; but it 
was to direq& my reader's attention to the ſingular power of it 
externally applied, as reported by my learned friend Dr Srzzp- 
MAN, in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, Vol. II. art. v. 


IPECACUANHA. 


Ir does not ſeem as yet to be well aſcertained what genus of 
plants this celebrated root belongs to, or if to one genus only ; 
but not being fit of myſelf to ſettle this matter properly, 
1 muſt leave it entirely to the botanical critics. For my pur- 
poſe at preſent, it is enough to obſerve, that what for a long 
time paſt has been brought into our ſhops, ſeems to have been 
very uniformly the ſame ; and it is this that has been the ſub- 
je& of my obſervation and experience, and therefore what I am 
to ſay now relates entirely to this. 


Tuis root then conſiſts of a cortical and medullary part; and 
I am 
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I uam from ſome openings perſuaded, nd it is in the former 
only-that the emetic quality. is to be found. In this cortical 
part it ſeems to be a reſinous matter; and accordingly it 
may be extracted by ſpirit of wine: but at the ſame time the 
reſinous matter is ſo intimately blended with, and adheres ſo 


tenaciouſly to, the gummy portion, that the emetic quality 


can be very well extracted by more watery menſtruums. Dr 
Lzwis adviſes a menſtruum of* one part pure ſpirit, and two or 
three parts of water. This perhaps may be the moſt proper; 
but a thin wine anſwers the purpoſe very well, and our Diſpen- 
ſatories have not thought of employing any other. 


Tuis medicine is employed either in the wine or in the pow 
der; and the latter, as operating in a ſmaller doſe, gives a more 
manageable emetic : for the powder is pretty certainly thrown 
out in the firſt vomitings, and therefore ceaſes to operate, whilſt 
the wine often adheres longer to the ſtomach. 


Tux medicine in either form proves very certainly emetic ; 
and the powder, to the quantity of a grain, -or perhaps leſs in 
many perſons, can hardly be given without exciting nauſea and 
perhaps vomiting. Such ſmall doſes do not indeed always pro- 
duce theſe effects; but as they frequently do, we mention them 
to ſhow that ſmall quantities often operate upon the ſtomach : 
and the inſtances of it make me ready to believe the accounts 
which have been reported of the cure of diſcaſes by very ſmall 
doſes of this medicine, 

AMONG theſe reports I haye difficulty in giving faith to thoſe 
of Dr PE, reported in the London Medical Obſervations, Vol. I. 
art. 22. whilſt he gives no account of the nature of the jpe- 
cacuanha that be employed, as different from, or of ſuperior 

302 power 
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power to, that i in common uſe with us. In this, though I have 
often obſerved in certain perſons the effects of ſmall doſes above 
mentioned, yet they are not to be obſerved in every perſon ; 8 
and I can aſſert, that in nine perſons of ten they will hardly 
- appear from doſes under five grains. For exciting vomiting, 
© and eſpecially to exc ice repeated vomitings, we hardly depend 
on any doſe under ten grains, and frequently a larger doſe is. 
required. It appears. to me that the ſmall doſes would hardly 
anſwer our purpoſe without the aſſiſtance of warm water. 
Larger doſes indeed may be given with ſafety, becauſe, as we: 
have ſaid, they are commonly thrown out in the firſt vomitings : 
but even on this account, they do not anſwer the purpoſe that 
may be required of repeated vomiting ; and our practitioners. 
commonly find, that to give any powerful or permanent ſtimulus. 
to the ſtomach, it is neceſſary to add to the ipecacuanha ſome. 
portion. of emetic tartar. 


1 Ir Ec AcUANRHA may have all the effects which we have above 

| aſcribed to emetics in general; and upon. that ground the me- 
| dicinal powers of this medicine may be underſtood : but I ſhall 
here make a few remarks that more particularly relate to it. We 
have juſt now explained why it is not with any certainty ſuited 
to give a powerful or permanent ſtimulus to the ſtomach; but 
on this very account for the mere evacuation of the contents of 
the ſtomach, it is the medicine that can be employed with the 
greateſt eaſe and ſafety ; and wherever it is proper to. employ a 
moderate yomiting only, as for promoting the paſſage of a bili- 
ary concretion through the biliary ducts, it is the moſt proper 
emetic, as its ſtimulus may be ſafe, and at the ſame time more 
effectual than the other gentle means of exciting yomiting which: 
we have mentioned above. 
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- » ALTHOUGH ipecacuanha is ſeldom fitted to produce the effects 
of ſtrong vomiting, it is by the mildneſs of its qualities adapted 
to ſeveral uſeful purpoſes. As ſmall doſes of it, not ſufficient to 
excite vomiting, pals over the pylorus, they pretty certainly act 
upon the inteſtines, promote their periſtaltic motion down- 
wards, and commonly occaſton more or leſs of evacuation by 
ſtool; and it is upon this that I ſuppoſe to have been founded 
the formerly celebrated antidyſenteric virtue of ipecacuanha. 


Ir I am right in my opinion of the nature of dyſentery, as 1 


have explained it in my Firſt Lines, it will be evident, a priori, 


that the cure of it muſt depend upon the ſteady ſupport and de- 
termination of the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines down- 
wards ; and it ſeems to be as certainly proved in fact, that the 
eure is beſt obtained by the aſſiduous uſe of laxative or purga- 
tive medicines. From what experience we have had, we are per- 
ſuaded that wherever neither inflammation nor putreſcency 
have taken place, a dyſentery will always be readily cured by 
theſe means. 


WHATEVER explanations have been offered of the operation 
of ipecacuanha in this diſeaſe, we can find no other admiſſible or 


zenable but that of its laxative power; and in confirmation of 


this it has been often obſerved, that ipecacuanha does not an- 
ſwer the purpoſe, unleſs when it proves more or leſs purgative : 
and a confirmation of the ſame occurs more ſtrongly from this,, 
that other emetics proving laxative are equally or more ef- 


fectual. See the learned Sir GEORGE BAKER, De Dyſenteria,, 


. 


p- 26. 
Tun have been many other virtues aſcribed to the ipeca- 
cuanha ;, but all of them appear to me to depend upon its 
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emetic powers alone, and that they truly may be obtajned by 
the uſe of other emetics, We might therefore ceaſe from ſay- 
ing-more of this drug ; but I ſhall ſtill make a remark or two 
on own particular uſes of it. | 


| ite has been particularly i in the cure of intermit- 
tent fevers; and I knew a practitioner who cured theſe, by 
giving, an hour before an acceſſion that was expected, five 
grains, or ſo much 4s. would occaſion a ſtrong degree of nauſea 
and ſickneſs, without vomiting; and by one or two ſuch prac- 
tices he was frequently ſucceſsful. It is true that this may be 
executed by tartar emetic, and I recommended the trial of this 
to the practitioner I ſpeak of; but he aſſured me, that j in ſeveral 
trials he conld not eafily adjuſt. the doſe of this, ſo as to pro- 
duce the proper degree of ſickneſs without 7omiting, ſo well as 
he could do by the other, 
D Tromsoxn, formerly of Montroſe, propoſed to eure agues 
by the employment of emetics given at the time of acceſſion, or 
at the end of the cold ſtage : and this practice has alſo been 
ſacceſsful, and may indeed be executed by tartar emetic ; bur 
in trying ſuch practices I have found the ipecacuanha more 
. manageable than the other, and generally to be more ealy to the 
patient: | TY} 


Taz mildneſs and manageable quality of the ipecacuanha has 
made ſome phyſicians endeavour to employ it in continued fe- 
vers; but we have always obſerved, that the readineſs with which 
even ſmall quantities excite vomiting, and are to be thrown out 
by it, commonly prevented our obtaining that permanent nau- 
ſea that we judge to be neceſſary. - | 

* To 


VO XIX JA EME TIA. 


To finiſh my remarks upon this medicine, I have to bre 5 


, like other emetics, it has been employed in the cure of 
hæmorrhagies. And if their ſalutary effects, in ſuch caſes, 
eſpecially depend upon inducing the firſt degrees of nauſea, I 


leave it to the ingenious practitioner to judge, whether the ſmall 


quantities in which ipecacuanha will operate, may not render 
this a fitter medicine than ſome other emetics. 7 


Arrz the ipecacuanha i in my catalogue, I have ſet down the 


Nicotiana : But in treating of this above as a ſedative, as I have 


ſaid all that is neceſſary with reſpect to its being employed as 
an emetic, it ſeems unneceſſary to repeat any POrk of that 
here. | | : 


Taz next article is that of 


SCILL As 


Tn1s, with its expectorant and diuretic powers, has always 
joined that of Rmglacng the ſtomach and of exciting vo- 
miting. 


For this ſingle purpoſe it was ſometimes formerly employed; 
but ſince the uſe of ipecacuanha has become known, the ſ- "Uo 
have been more rarely uſed ; and in my opinion they have 
juſtly neglected, as I find the doſe of them not to be eaſily 55 


certained; and in a full doſe they appear to me to be a harſher | 


11 leſs „ emetic than the ĩpecacuanha. 


W CANNOT however paſs this ſubject without obſerving, that 
we can never preſume upon the operation of ſquills in any man- 
ner, without their being given in ſuch quantity as to excite 
ſome degree of nauſea ; a'circumſtance that renders the ſquills 

| 20 
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Aa ilagrbedble remedy, but an attention to it ſeems to 5 ws 
: brow ct tel 


Wr have now mentioned the vegetable emetics of our cata- 
logue that are neceſſary to be taken notice of here ; as what 
relates to the uſe of the Amara, the Sinapi, and Raphanus Ruſti- 
canus, we have ſpoken of fully enough above, either as aſſiſtants 
to the operation of warm water, or as by the aſſiſtance of a 


they ors become uſeful emetics. 


Having therefore now conſidered the vegetable emetics, 1 
am next to take up the ſubject of the foſlil. at 


Tar firſt of theſe mentioned in my liſt are the preparatiops 
of copper. And many of theſe, as very univerſally emetic, might 
perhaps be employed ; but they are ſeldom fit to be ſafely or 


properly managed. | 


1 have known the Blue Vitriol employed, but rather as a nau- 
ſeating doſe in the beginning of fevers, or as a diuretic in drop- 
fies, than as an emetic fit to occaſion full vomiting ; and when 
it has the laſt mentioned effect, it is always harſh and un- 
manageable, and we cannot perceive that it has any better ef- 
fed? than thoſe of tartar emetic. The effects of it in begin- 
ning conſumptions we have not had any experience of. Its ex- 
ternal uſe as an eſcharotic is ſufficiently known : but I muſt 
obſerve, that in many ulcerations it has appeared to me more 
nſeful than any other: and very lately, in an ill-conditioned 
and ſpreading ulcer, I found it bring on a good digeſtion, when 
both mercurials and arſenic had failed. 


Wirn reſpect to the mercurial emetics, I believe 5 moſt of 


the ſaline preparations of mercury, if given in large doſes, 
3 might 


| on Klx. E ME TAI 0 1. 


might operate as emetics; but, as in the examples of the corro- 
five ſublimate, they would be employed with very great danger. 
The mercurial emetic that has been chiefly and almoſt only em- 
ployed 1s the turpethum minerale, or mercurius emeticus flavus: 
but as this muſt be employed in a very large doſe, and always 1 | 
operates in a ſevere and dangerous manner, I am diſpoſed to _—. | 
aſſert, that it is never neceſſary to uſe it for the purpoſe it was  _ ....=- 
formerly employed, that is, to excite a ſalivation; nor that it 
is ever neceſſary for removing ſome obſtinate venereal ſymp -H 
totns, ſuch as ſwelled teſticles, as I believe that ſuch te 1 
may be as well cured by ſafer means. 


— 


Or the preparations of zinc, the vitriolum album i is that only 
employed as an emetic- This has been chiefly employed on ac- 
count of the ſuddenneſs of its operation, which is frequently 
required when noxious or poiſonous matters have been acci- 
dentally taken into the ſtomach. We do not however always find 
the white vitriol to be the moſt convenient for this purpoſe: 
for in order to render its effects certain, the doſe muſt generally 
be large; and if this is not thrown out again immediately, „„ | 
apt to. continue a diſagreeable nauſea, or even a yomiting, ' . |, 

longer than is neceſſary. | | 


Irixp that the purpoſe of this medicine, that is, a ſudden 
vomiting, may commonly be obtained by employing a large doſe 
of ipecacuanha, either in powder or in the vinum ; and by fol- 
lowing this ſoon after with a large draught of warm water im- 
pregnated with chamomile, or rather with what is more at hand, 
a tea ſpoonful of table muſtard, the buſineſs may be men 


very effectually executed. 
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; | Tuts, bilder a certain preparation, affords the a. eme · 
3 | tic now moſt commonly employed. It is one of the ſafeſt and 
moſt manageable, and may commonly be rendered Oey 

nem n nen HT 1 


/ 


wrrn reſpe to ie, this i is firſt to be obſerved, ets as pro- 
| diced in the earth, it is a combination of a metallic ſubſtance 
with common ſulphur ; and while it is in this ſtate, when we 
name it Crude Antimony, it appears to me to be an inert ſubſtance 
with ne to the human oye 


fwd mia is not the nated] opinion ; at its mani- 
feſt eſſects upon horſes favours the ſuppoſition that it may have 
eſſects alſo on the human body. Many phyſicians have adopted 
the ſuppoſition ; and particularly the chemiſt Kunckzrz alleged, 
that by levigation brought into a very fine powder, it was uſe- 
ful in ſeveral diſeaſes, particularly in rheumatiſm. After ſe- 

veral trials, however, of giving a dram of this powder once 

or twice a day for ſeveral weeks together, I have not found it 

$3 of any benefit. I knew a phyſician who had an opinion of its 
. being uſeful in cancers, and he gave the powdered antimony to 
= two drams for a doſe; but I could never perceive that any ſen- 
| fible eſſects, or that any effects either upon the cancerous tumour 
i | or ulcer were produced. I muſt own, however, that in one or two 
| inſtances in which the crude antimony was largely employed, 
ſome nauſea, and even vomiting, were produced; ſo that I was 
zeſtrained from carrying the doſe farther than I had already done. 
This indeed obliges me to acknowledge, that on ſome occaſions. 
crude antimony may be an active medicine; but at the ſame time 
E muſt allege, that it can n ever be proper to employ ſuch 


an 


Car Kix. 15 1 M E T 10 K 


an uncertain medicine as the crude antimony, when I fppoſe 
we may obtain the ſame effects by one of its F whoſe 
doſe 25 ee can be more wane t meaſured, F122 


* 


br G ur thievefore the ex antimony laid aſide. as at it leaſt 


generally inert, we are next to inquire into the means of bring · 


ing it into an active ſtate, What are the means of giving it ac- 
tivity, we ſhall endeavour to point out very fully hereafter ; 
but, as in other inſtances of this treatiſe, I think it proper to 


_ conſider firſt the general effects of it in all its active ſtates.  - 


Tuxsz are univerſally and conſtantly its exciting vomiting 


or ſuch a degree of action on the ſtomach as is common to other 
emetics given in ſuch doſes as do not excite full vomiting. The 
medicinal effects of antimony, therefore, are all thoſe which we 


aſcribe to full yomiting, or to the more "penal opera of 


emetics as above explained. t t 

Bur antimony, in its active ſtates, differs from other emetics; 
When it is employed either to excite full vomiting, or to pro- 
duce a more partial affection, the ſtimulus given by it to the 
ſtomach is ſtronger than that of ipecacuanha; and therefore it 
excites the action of the parts employed in yomiting in a ſtrongs 
er degree. It therefore more powerfully evacuates the ſto- 
mach; and as it is not ſo readily thrown out again, it is fitter 


to excite repeated vomitings, ny man, to Men a more 


1 


complete we 


1 


Ir will at the ame time be obvious, that the ſame force of 


ſtimulus will produce more certainly all the effects we have a- 
ſcribed to full vomiting in evacuating the upper part of the in- 
teſtines, in emulging the biliary ducts, and 1 in expeding the mo- 
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Ir is n obvious that the ſame force of ſtimulus applied 
to the ſtomach will be more certainly. communicated-to the ſur- 
face of the body, and thereby ſhow the effects of nauſeating 
doſes in fevers, and in many cutaneous diſorders. Farther, 
whatever virtues may have been aſcribed to tpecacuanha in 
aſthma and in hæmorrhagies, I have found by experience they 
may be generally obtained by a proper management of anti- 


mony ; and, upon the whole, from what has been now ſaid, 


1 hope we may have a pretty complete view of the medicinal 
virtues of this celebrated medicine. 


Havinc now ſpoken of theſe virtues, I am next to ſay how. 


they are to be obtained; that is to ſay, how, from the crude 


antimony, which we conſider as inert, the moſt active antimo- 
nial medicines are to. be obtained. 


Fo this purpoſe we ſuppoſe it agreed upon, that the ſulphur of 
erude antimony does not differ from common ſulphur; and 
therefore, that peculiar medicinal virtues are to be obtained 
only from its metallic, or, as it is commonly named, its Regu- 


110 _ 


Wirn reſpect to this, however, it is in the i place to be 
obſerved, that, like all other metallic ſubſtances, this, in its, 
pure metallic ſtate, is abſolutely inert with reſpect to the hu- 
man body ; and that, in order to its becoming active, it muſt be 
brought into a ſaline ſtate, either by its being combined with: 
an acid before it is introduced into. the body, or by its be- 

ing 


* 
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acids it may meet with in the ſtomach, „ 5 1 Tate 


THE execution of r of theſe purpoſes has given much 


employment to the chemiſts, and has produced all the various 
preparations, as they are juſtly called, of antimony. The preſent 
ſtate of chemiſtry however is ſo complete and correct with reſpect 
to antimony, and the pharmaceutic treatment of it is ſo common- 
ly underſtood, and ſo clearly delivered in all our books of che- 
miſtry and pharmacy, that it is not very neceſſary for me to re- 
peat it here. But for the ſake of a few remarks that I have to 
offer, I beg leave to attempt a ſhort ſyſtem on the ſubject. _ 

I BEGIN with thoſe means of putting antimony into a ſtate in 
which it may be ated upon by the acids of the ſtomach. 


IT is in this ſtate, particularly when it is a pure regulus, en- 
tirely free from the ſulphur with which it had been joined in 
its native ſtate; and in this reguline ſtate, it may, for reaſons 
we ſhall give hereafter, be thrown into the ſtomach in yo 
quantity. | , 


Bur here it may be proper to remark, that as antimony may 
be brought into its reguline ſtate by various means, and parti» 
cularly by various other metals employed for abſorbing and ſe- 
parating the ſulphur of the crude antimony ;. ſo it has been i- 


magined that, according to the metal employed, there was ſome 


difference to be found in the regulus obtained: but it has now 


been diſcovered, that there is little foundation for this either 


with a view to chemiſtry or medicine. 


Axrnouch the regulus might be, it is now ſeldom, employed 


as a medicine, and elne as it is found to be enough to have 


it 
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it free from a part of that ſulphur which prevented ĩt from being 
ated upon by acids in its crude ſtate ; and it is found that the 
abſtraction of a portion of that ſulphur is commonly ſufficient 


for putting it into a ſtate in which it may be acted upon by acids 


even of the mildeſt kind. Accordingly, for rendering it fit to 
be ated upon by the acids of the ſtomach, the chemiſts have 
contrived the various preparations by which more or leſs of the 
ſulphur i is abſtracted from the crude nenden a | 

Ir may be "Pk in mY firft place, by a proper calcination, to 
ſuch a degree, that the remaining matter may be fuſed into a 
glaſs, which we find to be readily ated upon by acids, and to 
ſhow the ſame emetic qualities that are to be found in any 


other active preparation. This vitrum antimonii is found to be 


ſo readily ſoluble as to prove one of the moſt active prepara- 
tions; but it is proper to be remarked here, that this prepara- 
tion may be rendered milder by ſome calcination with wix, as 
in preparing the vitrum antimonii ceratum. The theory of this 
operation is not very obvious; but I can aſſert, that the mild- 
neſs of the preparation depends upon the degree of calcination 
given: for I know from experiment, that by puſhing the calei- 


nation beyond a certain degree, the medicine can be rendered 


bee J inert, and no men ſoluble in acids. | 


A $£coOND means of abſtraQting a portion of the ce of 
antimony, is by the application of alkalines. This may be 
done firſt by fuſing antimony with a portion of alkatine ſalt, 
which abſtracts a part of the ſulphur, and with it forms a ſcoria 
upon the ſurface of the melted maſs, while the part ſubſiding 


from that gives the regulus medicinalis of Hor yu Ax and others. 


D a in „n _ thrown into the ſtomach, ſhows 
4 | 4 eo emetie 
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A MoRE common practice for abſtracting the ſulphur of an- 
timony, is by applying to it a cauſtic alkaline lixivium. This 


applied with a boiling heat, readily diſſolves a confiderable por- 
tion of the ſulphur of antimony, and in greater proportion than 
it does the reguline part, though at the ſame time a portion of this 
is alſo taken up. That part of the ſulphur which has the greateſt 
proportion of reguline matter adhering to- it cannot be ſuſpend- 


ed but by a boiling heat; and therefore, upon the cooling of 


the lixivium, this falls down to the bottom of the veſſel in the 
ann of a ewe e which is named KrRMuxEs Miner al.” 


Tur other portion of che eee taken up by the lixivium 
may be readily ſeparated from it by the addition of an acid; 
and the matter in that caſe precipitated is what was named the 
Sulphur Auratum, and now the Sulphur Antimonii Præcipitatum. 

In both theſe preparations, the KERNHESs mineral and ſulphur 
auratum, the proportion of ſulphur is not, with reſpect to the 
reguline part, ſo great as to prevent this from being acted upon by 
acids; and therefore, thrown into the ſtomach, it proves an active 
medicine. Both the Colleges of London and Edinburgh ſeem 


to think theſe medicines nearly of the ſame quality, by their 


preſcribing only the ſulphur antimonii præcipitatum, and giving 
no place to the Kexmes mineral; but 1 am humbly of opinion, 
that the latter is the more act ive medicine, and is more uni- 
formly the ſame, in different preparations, than the former. 
A rund, and the moſt ordinary means of abſtracting: the 
ſulphur of antimony, is by the application of nitre; which, when 
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the two ee are together expoſed to the action of the fire, 


deflagrates with, and diſſipates the ſulphur. The effect of this 
is different according to the proportion in which the nitre is 
0 to the ee. 


* 


145 ee leſs than a e * * che u nitre is 8 a . 


portion of the ſulphur is abſtracted ; and ſo much, that the re- 


maining maſs may be ated upon by acids, and gives what is 


much the ſame with the regulus medicinalis mentioned before. 


Ir the proportion of nitre is equal to that of the antimony, 


the matter remaining after deflagration makes the noted crocus 


metallorum, readily ſoluble in vegetable acids; and therefore, 
thrown into the ſtomach, gives one of the moſt acrid prepara- 


tions of antimony, | 


Bur if the proportion of the nitre be ſtill farther increaſed 


as to double the quantity of the antimony, the ſulphur of this 


is not only diſſipated, but the metal is at the ſame time calci- 


ned, ſo as to be leſs ſoluble in acids thran the crocus, In this 


ſtate, however, it commonly remains ſo far ſoluble as to give 
the Emeticum mite of BOERHAAVE., | 


In treating antimony with nitre, if the antimony be calcined 


ſo far as to render it fit to be fuſed into a glaſs, and in this ſtate 


be deflagrated with an equal part of nitre, the calx nitrata of 
the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory is produced ; which is a matter ſtill 
ſoluble in acids, and in that reſpe& very much in the condition 
of the emeticum mite juſt now mentioned. 

Ir is ſuppoſed that the celebrated IAuxs's powder is very 


much the ſame with the calx nitrata; and the appearance of 
1 the 
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taerur, if the nitre applied to the antimony ba in the pro- 


portion of three parts to one of antimony, this is more entire- 


ly calcined, and rendered abſolutely inſoluble in vegetable acids, 


It is what is named the Antimonium Diaphoreticum, or Anti- 
monium Calcinatum: a ſubſtance formerly ſuppoſed by many 
to be of ſome power and virtue; but the Edinburgh College are 


ſo far from thinking ſo, that they have not given it a en, in 
the * edition of their Diſpenſatory. 


TES x are the ae of the eee ſtill retained in uſe, 
in which antimony is put into a ſtate of being acted upon by 
vegetable acids; and therefore, when thrown into the ſtomach, 
to ſhow more or leſs of an emetic power: and they ſeem to be dif- 
ferent from one another only by the quantity of the reguline 
part in them being more or leſs in a ſoluble ſtate. 


IT-is hardly neceſlary to obſerve, that the operation of theſe 
ſeveral preparations ſeems to be alſo different according to the 
quantity, and perhaps the quality, of the acid that they meet 
with in the ſtomach ; and therefore that their operation is ſo 
different in different perſons, and even in the ſame perſon at 
different times. | 

ArTEx treating of theſe preparations, we muſt in the next 
place mention thoſe which may be made by a combination of 
the regulus of antimony with acids, before its being thrown 
into the oa. | | los 
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- Oy the foſſil acids, it is to me doubtful if either the nitrous or 
vitriolic can be managed fo as to give an active antimonial pre- 
paration; but the muriatic is in this reſpect very powerful. 
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ANTIMoNy; combined with the muriatic acid in a fluid form, 
gives the ſtrong cauſtic fluid named Butter of Antimony, and 
which we have ſpoken of above under the head of Corroſi ves. 
From this, however, the acid can be abſtracted to ſuch a degree, 
that the combination may be brought into the form of a cry- 
ſtallized falt, which has been named Mercurius Vite, This has 
been formerly employed in practice as an emetic ; but its opera- 
tion is ſo violent, that the preſent practice entirely avoids it. 


THERE remains therefore only to ſpeak of the vegetable acids, 
which may be applied to antimony to give an emetic of the 
kind we now treat of, 


Taz liquid vegetable acids have been, in their ſeveral ſtates, 
employed for this purpoſe; but as their different ſtates are not 
eaſily aſcertained to be at different times the ſame, they have been 
all laid aſide; and wine, which always contains a ſufficient por- 
tion of acid, is the only menſtruum now employed. Moſt of the 
wines in common uſe might be employed ; but both the Col- 
leges have agreed to employ the common Spaniſh white-wine 
only, The London College applies this to the crocus metallorum; 
but the Edinburgh apply it to the vitrum antimonii, with, how- 
ever, no different effe in the two preparations that I can per- 
ceive, The two Colleges employ the menſtruum in a different 

proportion with reſpect to the ingredients they employ ; but this 
makes no difference, as the wine diſſolves only a certain quan- 
tity in proportion to its own bulk, which it can always take 
from the ingredient that is in the ſmalleſt proportion to the 

| whole 
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whole of the wine employed, and this at leaſt in the quantity 
of wine that is applied in our Diſpenſatories. This alſo explains 
a circumſtance well known to practitioners; which is, that if 
due care be taken to ſeparate, by a filtration, the ingredient 
from the wine, the doſe of this is never to be eſtimated by the 
proportion of the ingredient infuſed, but merely and exactiy by 
the n of wine that is employed in ſuch a doſe. 

Tur other vegetable acid which, applied to antimony, may 
afford the emetic in queſtion, is that which is found in the 
cryſtals of tartar. This applied with a large proportion 'of wa- 
ter to one of the moſt active preparations of antimony, is found 
to diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of the reguline matter, and, by 
a proper evaporation, to give the noted Tartarum Emeticum. 
The London College, on this occaſion, employ the crocus metal- 
lorum, whilſt the former editions of the Edinburgh Diſpenſa- 
tory employed the vitrum antimonii ; but little difference was 
found to reſult from this difference of the ſubjet, With 
reſpet to both it was alleged, and 1 believe juſtly, that from 
ſome difference in the encheireſis, the medicine came out of un- 
equal ſtrength, and that it was difficult, in the hands of dif- 
ferent chemiſts and apothecaries, to bring it to a ſtandard, which 
is however much to be deſired. On this account the Edinburgh 
College have given a new preſcription, which they think may 
ſerve to give a more ſteady and uniform preparation; and 1 am 
perſuaded that, when properly executed, it will do ſo: but our - 
apothecaries have not yet complied with the preſcription, ſo as 
to give me an opportunity to judge of it from experience. 


Tux emetic tartar, as commonly prepared, is a ſafe, and un- 
der any proper management a ſufficiently effectual, preparation 
for every purpoſe of emetics that we have mentioned above; 


32 | | and 
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and after a few trials of any new made preparation, we can aſ- 
certain the doſe of it pretty exactly. 


Turn remains, eee on this bes, one queſtion to be 
conſidered; and that is, as we have referred the whole of the 
preparations to two heads; the one of thoſe in which the anti- 
mony, without being combined with any acid before it be thrown 
into the ſtomach, is only put in a condition in which it may be 
acted upon by the acid which it meets with there; and the other 
is of thoſe in which the regulus is previouſly combined with an 
acid before it be thrown into the ſtomach; the queſtion is, Whe- 
ther the one ſet of theſe preparations have any advantage over 
the other? I am clearly of opinion, that the former have 
no advantage over the latter; and though there may be many 
inſtances of the good effect of the former, the uncertainty of 
its doſe would make me prefer the latter, in which the doſe may 
be pretty exactly aſcertained : and I can ſpeak of it from much 
obſervation, that the uncertainty of the doſe of the former has 


often given occaſion to the timid practitioner to be diſappointed, 
and to the hardy to do much miſchief. 


C HAP. 


CHAPTER XX. 
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CATHALT HCA 


HESE are medicines which eyacuate the inteſtines down- 

wards ; or, as the common language is, promote and ex- 
cite the evacuation by ſtool, and which, when any thing copi- 
ous, we ſhall r name a purging. 82 


Tuis evacuation muſt always be produced by increaſing the 


periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines downwards; and there are 
various ſtates of the ſyſtem which, without the application of 


any medicine, may occaſion this ; ſuch as obſtructed perſpira- 


tion, cold applied to the lower extremities, and ſome other cir- 


cumſtances which are not to be further taken notice of here, 
where we are only to conſider the evacuation mentioned, as pro- 


duced by the application of certain ſubſtances directly to the 


inteſtines themſelves ; and theſe are ſtrictly the cathartics to be 
treated of here. 25 3 
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Or theſe, the firſt thing to be obſerved, and which has al- 
ways been obſerved, is, that the medicines employed are of dif- 
ferent degrees of force or power in producing the evacuation: 


and it is to be deſired, that in this reſpect they could be aſſorted 


into different claſſes, and that it could be determined upon 
what grounds beſides that of an inaccurate and unequal experi- 
ence they might be arranged under the two titles of Mitiora and 
Acriora. It may be difficult to do this with any preciſion ; but 
I think it worth while to attempt it. ; 
To this purpoſe I conceive, that there are ſubſtances which 
are only capable of ſtimulating the extremities of the exhalant 
veſſels, or the excretories of the mucous follicles ; by both which 
irritations, a large quantity of fluids may be drawn into the ca- 
vity of the inteſtines, and thereby a copious evacuation by ſtool 
be produced, without much increaſe of the periſtaltic motion. 
ALTHOUGH ] have put this ſuppoſition, I cannot certainly de- 
termine that there are any medicines which thus act upon the 
excretories without ſtimulating the muſcular fibres of the in- 


teſtines ; and I believe it is moſt ſafe to ſuppoſe, that every me- 


dicine which increaſes the evacuation by ſtool, acts more or leſs 
by ſtimulating the moving fibres of the inteſtines, and by in- 
creaſing the periſtaltic motion, produces the evacuation. 


Tuis being therefore ſuppoſed, I would however enquire if 
there is not a difference in the nature of the ſtimulus given by 
different cathartics ; and I am perſuaded that ſuch a difference 
may be perceived. In GLavuzex's ſalt, for example, a ſtimulus 
is applied to the moving fibres of the inteſtines : but it does 
not ſeem to be capable of exciting inflammation in the coats or 


fibres of the inteſtines, nor of exciting heat in any other part 


of 


2 
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of the ſyſtem ; whereas i in jalap we know that there isan i 


which, applied in a certain manner, inflames the inteſtines, and 


excites a conſiderable degree of heat in the reſt of the ſyſtem. 
Theſe two ſubſtances I take for examples of the aſſortment that 


may be made of cathartics, and the grounds on which. I have 


proceeded in arranging them ur r the two heads of Mitiora 
and Acriora, or under thoſe of a cooling or of an inflammatory 


kind. I have not indeed, in this reſpect, under the firſt title in 


my Catalogue, been ſufficiently correct, and I find it difficult to 
be ſo: but I ſhall endeayour afterwards to mark what corrections 
it may be proper to make. 


/ 


hd 


In the mean time, I would fix, as well as I can, to the firſt 
ſet the term of Laxatives, and to the other the term of Purga- 
tives ; intending by theſe appellations not to expreſs the degree 
of power as has been uſual, but the manner of their opera- 
ting. 


HaviNncG thus endeavoured to give an idea of cathartics in 


general, before proceeding to particulars I ſhall endeavour to 
conſider their more general effects. 


Tu firſt effect of them to be "TS notice of, is the very ge- 
neral one of their promoting the evacuation of the contents of 
the inteſtines for the time preſent in them; which may be eſpeci- 
ally neceſſary when any unuſual, noxious, and acrid matters are 
a part of theſe. 


Tux next circumſtance in the operation of cathartics to be 
taken notice of is, that it extends to the whole length of the 
alimentary canal, from the upper orifice of the ſtomach to the 
lower extremity of the rectum. There may be ſubſtances which 
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are particularly ſuited to promote the evacuation of the ſtomach 
downwards, but we are uncertain of this; and we mean here 


to obſerve, that the operation of cathartics, though only and 


directly on the inteſtinal canal, ſerves to evacuate the ſtomach; 


and therefore, that cathartics are ſo often uſeful in many of the 


diſorders of this e organ. 


. In the next place, we are to conſider more ſtrictly the opera- 
tion of cathartics upon the inteſtinal canal, and the effects of 
this upon the inteſt ines themſelves; and theſe are, in the firſt 
place, to promote the periſtaltic motion when preternaturally 


ſlow or obſtructed. 


Tux ſlowneſs of the periſtaltic motion ſeems to be often in 
fault ; but it is not eaſy, in different caſes and perſons, to ſay 
when it is preternaturally ſo. The frequency of ſtools is very 
different in different perſons; and it 1s not determined what is 
natural and moſt healthy in this reſpect. What ſeems to be 
moſt probable is, that in every perſon a ſtool ſhould occur once 


in the courſe of every twenty-four hours ; and we believe that 


this-is truly the moſt frequent caſe : but there are ſo many in- 
ſtances of longer intervals without any inconvenience, that it is 
very doubtful if, with reſpect to different perſons, this could be 
eſtabliſhed as a general rule. I am, however, clearly of opi- 
nion, that every conſiderable deviation from a diurnal ſtool may 
be conſidered as an approach to an unnatural ſtate, 


In this buſineſs, however, it is to be obſerved that, beſides the de- 
lay of ſtools, there is another circumſtance to be taken notice of, 
which is, that whenever ſtools are delayed, it is probable thatthere 
is eſpecially a ſlowneſs in the action of the great guts, by which a 
larger proportion of fœces is accumulated there, and acquire alſo 


a greater degree of firmneſs and hardneſs; whence they are often 
voided 


— 
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8 voided with” aievtry and pain; and whereby give e 6 
many diſorders in the lower inteſtines, and even in the whole 
ſyſtem. This is what we name a ſtate of coſtiveneſs; and which 
generally depends upon the flowneſs of the periſtaltio motion, 
and upon what is the t KN 92 wit 5 e W bulk 
and hardneſs of hee. git 4 96208: 


Tus ſtate generally indicates the uſe of cathartics of one. 
kind or other; and in order to be guided in the conduct of 
theſe, we judge it to be proper here to enquire more particularly 
into the cauſes of this ſtate. The firſt we would affign is the 
weakneſs of the periſtaltic motion ; and accordingly it is obſer- 
ved that a ſlow belly is often attended with other marks of that 
weakneſs, and on that account occurs very frequently in the 
female ſex, who are often of a flow belly, and ſuffer many i in- 
conyeniences from 1 Wy 


8 cauſe of a coſtive habit is of a contrary kind, and 
depending upon the vigour and rigidity of the alimentary ca- 
nal. In this ſtate, as ſome degree' of torpor always attends 
ſtrength, ſo the contents of the inteſtines are moved more ſlow- 
Iy onwards ; but at the ſame time the concoction, if 1 may uſe 
the expreſſion, of the aliments, is more completely performed, 
and probably a ſmaller proportion of fæces is produced. At the 
ſame time alſo, as the abſorption of the more liquid parts is 
more completely performed, a ſmaller proportion of fæces are 
depoſited in the great guts, and that alſo in a drier ſtate: from 
both of which circumſtances we may underſtand why, in rigid 
and robuſt pexions, a coſtiveneſs ſo rommenty takes eher 5 


N ALV the ſame $4, with this, Gm to be- that of hula R 
chondriac or melancholic perſons ; in whom, with rigid viſ- 
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vera, there is a preternatural torpor in the motions of the whole 
ſyſtem, and particularly in the inteſtinal. canal. 


Vrom this ſubject, we judge it proper to mention ſome 
other cauſes of coſtiveneſs. One of which may be a defici- 
ency of bile, which we ſuppoſe to be a ehief means of ſup- 
porting the motion of the inteſtines downwards, We cannot 


jndeed always perceive when this occurs; but that it may oc- 


eur, we preſume from the caſe of a jaundice, which is com- 
monly attended with a flow belly. 


ALTHOUGH: we cannot always perceive the deficiency of bile, 

or of pancreatic liquor, to be the cauſe of coſtiveneſs, we can 
with probability, as a cauſe of it, aſſign the abſtraction of the 
other inteſtinal fluids, This we ſuppoſe muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen from an increafed perſpiration, which I have more fre- 
. quently obſerved from any very conſtant mode of geſtation than 
from bodily exerciſe ; and it is in this manner that I would ac- 
count for the effects of the conſtant geſtation in ſailing in pro- 
ducing coſtiveneſe, which ſo generally happens to perſons. 
at ſea. 


To the cauſes of coftivenefs arifing from the ſtate of the ſy- 
ſtem, I have but one other to add ; and that js, any conſiderable 
compreſſion of the inteſtines which I have had occafion to ob- 
ſerve from a ſteatomatous tumour of the omentum, and which: 
alſo happens ſo frequently from the compreſſion of the uterus 
in pregnant women. | 


Wr have now mentioned the ſeyeral cauſes of preternatural 
flowneſs in the motion of the inteſtines which may indicate the 
uſe of cathartics ; and I have alſo ſaid they are indicated when 
the. paſſage of the contents is entirely interrupted. It is well 
known: 
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nana that this happens when any portion of the inteſtines i is 


— 


affected with a ſpaſmodic and a ſome what permanent conſtric- 


tion. As this is commonly attended with pain, it gives the diſ- 
eaſe named Cholic; and this, with ſome other obſtructions 
which we cann clearly aſcertain, require the uſe of cathar- 


tics 3 but without entering into the nature of theſe particular 
ailments, which cannot be properly done here, I cannot ſay 


more on the ſubject in this place. 


AFTER mentioning theſe operations of cathartics upon the 
inteſtines themſelves, we proceed to mention the effects of their 


operation upon the other parts of the ſyſtem. 


Tas rd ö theſe to be thentionad Is the evacuation and di- 
minution of the fluids that takes place with reſpect to the whole 
ſyſtem. The great length of the inteſtinal canal, holding gene- 
rally in its cavity a quantity of liquid matter, and therefore tais 
alone, when carried out more ſuddenly by the operation of cathar- 
tics, may often afford a large evacuation; but when it may be pre- 
ſumed that the cathartics at the ſametime excite all the excretions 
by which liquids are commonly poured into the inteſtines, as bile, 
pancreatic juice, ordinary exhalation, and the effuſion of mucus 
ready to be poured out, it will be evident that cathartics, eyen 
by a moderate ſtimulus applied, may occaſion a very large eva- 
cuation and diminution of the fluids of the body ; and this more 
conſiderably as the ſtimulus applied to the moving fibres of the 
inteſtines i is bn. 


Cons?QUENTLY it is obvious, that the evacuation by ſtool 
may be ſo large as to diminiſh the quantity of fluids in the 
whole ſyſtem ; and therefore, that whenever ſuch a diminution 


is indicated, it may be obtained by the uſe of ſuch medi- 
cines: and I need not ſay that particularly by this means” any 
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preternatural increaſe of the activity, or of the active powers of 
the ſyſtem, may be thus greatly diminiſhed. 


Ir i is at the ſame time however to be remarked, that although 
by purging a great debility of the ſyſtem may be induced, it 
may not produce any great evacuation of the ſanguiferons ſy- 
ſtem. A large evacuation by ſtool may ſometimes be merely 
of the contents for the time preſent in the inteſtines, and there- 
fore not drawn from the blood-veſlels: and though the evacua- 
tion may be ſtill larger by what is drawn from the mucous 
follicles, this we know may be very copious from the matter 
coriained in the follicles themſelves, without much liquid being 
drawn from the blood-veſſels. The evacuation indeed may alſo 
be increaſed by what is drawn from the arteries by the exhalant 
veſſels ; but as this muſt be drawn off ſlowly in very divided 
portions, it can have little effect, and at leaſt no ſudden effect 
in the depletion of the ſanguiferous fyſtem: and from the whole 
it will appear, that the evacuation by ſtool may be. very large, 
without much effect in taking off the tenſion and tone of the 
blood-veſſels. In this reſpect, indeed, it ſeems to fall far ſhort of 
the powers of blood-letting, though this be contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, and even contrary to the practice of Sypxnyam: 
but accordingly we have not found purging to be of very great 
effect in taking off the phlogiſtic diatheſis of the ſyſtem, 


Bzs1DE the general evacuation of the whole ſyſtem, purging 
is powerful in changing the diſtribution of the Wang into the 


ſeyeral parts of it, 


Tux circumſtances according to which the diſtribution of the 
blood is made into the ſeveral parts of the ſyſtem, we ſuppoſe to 


be commonly known, and to this effect, That if an eyacuation 
| is 
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is made from one ſet of veſſels, the afflux of fluids will be increa- 
ſed in theſe, and that the afflux into other parts of the ſyſtem will 
at the ſame time be diminiſhed. Upon this principle it will be 
readily underſtood, that if the afflux of flujds in the deſcending 
aorta is increaſed, as it muſt be by purging, the afflux muſt in 
ſome proportion be diminiſhed in thoſe veſſels which carry the 
blood to the head. By this the quantity and impetus of the blood 
in the veſſels of the head muſt be diminiſhed by purging ; and 
hence it is that this operation of cathartics has been often found 
ſo uſeful in the diſeaſes of the head. 


IT has been nt ſuppoſed that purging, by drawing 
from the ſuperior parts, may be of uſe alſo in the diſeaſes of the 
thorax, and in ſeveral circumſtances it may poſſibly be ſo ; but 
practitioners have frequently obſerved, that in the inflammatory 
diſeaſes of the lungs, purging has not been ſo uſeful as might be 
expected. It is probably owing to this, that by emptying the ſy- 
ſtem of the deſcending aorta, no conſiderable derivation can be 
made from the bronchial arteries, in the extremities: of which 


the inflammations of the lungs are ſeated. 


Many circumſtances ſhow that there is a balance in the di- 
ſtribution of the blood between the external and internal parts, ſo 
that they mutually increaſe or diminiſh one another. We have 
ſhown above that the increaſe of perſpiration abſtracts the fluids 
that ſhould be poured into the inteſtines ; and it has been fre- 
quently obſerved, that an obſtructed perſpiration has occaſioned a 
diarrhea If this change of diſtribution, therefore, is in general 
the nature of the ceconomy, it will be readily underſtood why 
purging, by increaſing the afflux of blood to the internal, ſhould 
diminiſh that to the external parts, or to the ſurface of the body, 


and that it ſhould therefore have conſiderable effects in many 
' cutaneous 


— 
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cutaneous diſeaſes. Whenever theſe depend upon any inflam- 
matory determination to the ſurface of the body, purging may 
be a remedy for them; and when it is foreſeen that in certain 
diſeaſes ſach an inflammatory determination to the ſkin is to a- 
Tiſe, and according to its violence to aggravate the diſeaſe, it 
will be evident that purging, by moderating or taking off that 
determination, may render the diſeaſe more moderate. This 1 
take to be the foundation of the practice of purging in the ap- 
proach and beginning of the ſmall-pox ; and I have no doubt 
that this, in concurring with other meaſures, contributes to the 
mildneſs of the diſeaſe. 


PurGiNG therefore may be of uſe in cutaneous affections; 
and phyficians have very univerſally employed this remedy in 
thoſe caſes, but often very improperly, as they have not attend- 
ed to this, that cutaneous affections are often purely topical, 

and unconnected with any general ſtate of the ſyſtem, and there- 
fore not to be cured by remedies chiefly affecting this. And 
upon this occaſion I cannot help taking notice that phyſicians 
have conſidered purging too much as a means of evacuating acri- 
mony diffuſed over the whole ſyſtem; and as cutaneous erup- 
tions were commonly conſidered as a mark of this, ſo, upon a 
doubly falſe principle, cathartics have been more frequently 
employed in theſe affections than they ought to have been. 


Tres is ftill another effect of cathartics and of purging to 
be mentioned. As in every cavity of the body there is an ex- 
halation and inhalation, or abſorption, conſtantly going on, it is 
preſumed that there is ſome balance conſtantly preſerved be- 
tween the ſecretory and abſorbent powers; fo that, if the for- 
mer are increaſed, the latter will be ſo alſo: and therefore, that 
when the ſecretions are upon occaſion much increaſed, the ac- 
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tion of the abſorbents may be particularly excited. This ex- 
plains why purging often excites the action of the abſorbents, | 
to take up more copiouſly the fluids that were otherwiſe ſtag- 
nant in the adipoſe membrane or other cavities of the body, 
and e often proves a cure of OY 
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Tres? are the different and ordinary effects of cathartics, and 
they are commonly the effects of them as taken in by the mouth. 
But, before going further, it is proper to obſerve that there are 
two other ways in which they are applied : The one is, by ap- 
plying or anointing them on the teguments of the lower belly ; 
and the other is, by applying them to the inteſtinum rectum, 
either by injecting them in a liquid form i into the cavity, or by 
applying them in a. ſolid fonm to the extremity of that inteſ- 


tine. 


o 


Tux firſt of theſe practices has been formerly employed, and;. 
for ought I know may, upon certain occaſions, be again tried; 
but the uncertainty of the doſe has made me doubt of its pro- 
priety, and prevented my ever trying it. 


Tux ſecond means, or the uſe of clyfiers, is often a neceſſary, 
and very often an uſeful, practice; and the medicines moſt pro- 
per to be employed in it ſhall be mentioned hereafter, as ſhall 
alſo thoſe fit for ſuppoſitories ; though I hold theſe to be ſeldom: 


either very neceſſary or very uſeful- 


* 
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7 HAVE bois with theſe, which I conſider as ſtrictly the 
Laxantia, making, in the ſenſe I have explained above, that is, 
in their manner of operating, one claſs of Cathartics, Of par- 
ticulars, I have ſet down firſt the 


FrucTus AciDo DULCIs RECENTIS, 


As all of theſe contain a quantity of ſugar, and ſome of them 
in large proportion, it may be a queſtion, whether their laxa- 
tive quality may not be aſcribed entirely to this. And it is not 
obvious that the acid joined can contribute to that quality; but 
it ſeems to appear from experience, that theſe fruits which 
have an acid joined to their ſugar are truly more laxative than 
the more ry ſweets. 


Tux reaſon of this effect of acidity is not very evident; but 
it may perhaps be explained in this manner: We know that the 

aliments, as they paſs out of the ſtomach, are commonly more 
or leſs acid ; but by being mixed with the bile in the duodenum, 
have this acidity corrected or involved, ſo as hardly to appear 
afterwards in the other parts of the ſyſtem ; and accordingly 
large quantities of acid may be ſometimes taken into the body, 
without ſhowing any laxative effects: But there are conſidera- 
tions which lead us to believe, that the power of the bile in cor- 
reQing acidity has its limits, and to judge at the ſame time, that 
an over proportion of acidity joined with the bile forms a mix- 


ture that is conſiderably laxative. 


5 Tunis 
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Tr1s renters it doubtful whether the laxative effects of our 
ſummer fruits are to be aſcribed to the ſimple combination of 
acid and ſweet; or if always to a mixture of bile with an over 
proportion of acid, either as taken in, or as acquired by fermen- 
tation in the ſtomach. We find it difficult to judge in this matter; 
but find it may commonly be done by the proportion in which 


the acid prevails in the aliment taken in, by the quantity of 


this taken in, and eſpecially by the ſtate of the ſtomach, known 
from other circumſtances to be more or leſs diſpoſed to an aceſ- 
cent fermentation, | 


AFTER this general diſcuſſion, we may ſpeak more e clearly of ; 


particulars. 


Tux firſt mentioned are the Fructus recentes. Theſe may be 
conſidered as conſtantly laxative; but they are alimentary mat- 
ters frequently taken in without ſhowing any laxative effects: 
and though in coſtive habits they may be adviſed to be taken 


in more largely as aliments, they are hardly ever to be pre- 


ſcribed as medicines ; becauſe the larger quantity in that caſe 
to be preſcribed will always be of uncertain effect, and may as 
readily produce a diarrhoea as prove a. proper cure of coſtive- 
neſs. 


AFTER this general obſervation I need not ſpeak of the ſeveral 


ſpecies; as the choice of theſe, ſo far as they can be employed 
in the caſe mentioned, may be learned from what was ſaid of 
them above when treated of as aliments. 


_ AyTExR the fructus recentes I have ſet down the Fructus ſiccatæ. 
Theſe alſo are certainly laxative, though not ſo much as the re- 
centes ; but they are employed with more ſafety, as deprived 
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of their air; they are for the od part eſs aceſcent, and thave- 
fore leſs liable to have their acidity in exceſs ; but at the ſame 
time it is to be obſerved, that theſe fruits. which have more 
acid in their compoſition are more laxative than thoſe more 

purely ſweet ; and it is on this account that dried prunes are | 
Oey ee to raiſins. N 


Wrrn regard to all the dried fruits it is to be remarked; that 
they are more powerful when they have been boiled or other- 


wiſe expoſed to a confiderable heat than when taken in their 


raw ſtate ;. probably for this reaſon, that being heated, much of 


| their air is exhaled, ſo that they are leſs liable to any exceſs of 


fermentation, 
AFTER the fructus acido dulces I have ſet down the 


| Cags1a FI8TULARIS,, 

Tie, in my opinion, is very much of the ſame nature with 
the fruits. mentioned: and I muſt ſay further, that I have not 
found much advantage in the uſe of it; and I believe that other 
practitioners obſerving the fame, has occaſioned its being now 
leſs uſed than formerly. It is now indeed. hardly ever employ- 
ed by itſelf, and almoſt only as entering into ſome officinal com- 
poſitions, in which, however, we have not perceived its peculiar: 


utility. We have particularly tried it with manna ;' but never 


found the effects of it to be ſuch as VALIsNIERT alleges. It would 
certainly be proper for our country apothecaries to know that 
the pulp- of prunes might be employed in the place of the more 
expenſive * + procapious caſſia. 


— 


TAM ARINDUs. 


ran is a fruit containing with j its ſugar a large proportion of 
| acid, 
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acid, which renders it ft for every purpoſe: for which the fruc- | 
tus acido dulces can be employed. It is particularly laxative, ; 
though not in a ſtrong degree; and it is moſt uſeful. when join-. 


ed with thoſe of the ſweeter kind. The acidity. of the tamarind. 
renders thoſe more agreeable ; and both together are employed 
with more ſafety than the caſſia or fructus acido dulces, as the 
tamarind contains an acid of the nature of tartar, that renders 


it leſs liable to fermentation; and we have always found, that 


in our compoſitions of Diacaſſia, Lenitivum, and Infuſio Tama» 
rindorum, the tamarinds may be employed more largely than 
they have commonly been. 


Tux tamarinds are commonly imported into this country as 
they have been taken out of their pods in the Weſt Indies; and 
there 1s commonly added to them there a quantity of ſugar, which 
very much changes their ſtate, and deftroys the purpole of their 
acidity, It would certainly be very proper to- have them Subs 
imported in the pods. | 
1 Artes theſe acide dulces I have fet down what I think akin 
to, them, that is the Lac ebutryatum, as containing a ſweet and 


an acid combined; by which it is certainly laxative, though not 


very ſtrongly, except when taken pretty * 


w cannot ſo ſtrictly put ws the recent Serum Audi, which 
might be more properly put with the Dulcia, as its ordinary laxa- 
tive effect may be aſcribed eſpecially to the ſugar it contains. As 
this ſugar however, or ſomething elſe that milk contains, is ſo 
quickly aceſcent, they may be confidered as becoming readily ſo 
in the ſtomach, and therefore that its laxative qualities may be 


ſuppoſed to depend upon its. being an acido dulcis. The flatu- 


lency which ſo oommonly attends its operation, and the previ- 
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ous boiling diminiſhing its laxative quality, are probable gromnd 


of ſuppoſing it to act in conſequence of fermentation. . 


Hz I was diſpoſed to ſet down in my em fermented 


liquors of all kinds, as I think they may all be conſidered as 
res acido dulces; and in my opinion, were. it not for the large 


proportion of alcohol that is ſometimes preſent in them, they 
would all ſhow a laxative power. Accordingly, in the yiew of 
their being laxatives, they are ſometimes ordered more largely 
in diet; but with reſpe& to them, there is an idioſyncraſy of 


particular perſons that regulates this matter, inſomuch that the 


ſame wine proves aſtringent to one perſon and laxative to an- 
other. With reſpect to wines therefore, this idioſyncraſy is al- 
ways to be conſulted ; but I have hardly ever found it neceſ⸗ 
ſary with reſpect to malt · liquors, which I judge to be in all pex- 
ſons, upon the grounds above mentioned, more or leſs laxative. 


 AyTER the res acido dulces, I have ſet down the more ſimple 
ſweets of ſugar and honey; which I maintain to be properly 
marked as laxatives; but all that was neceſſary to be ſaid of 
them in that view has been ſaid already above, under the title 
of the Attenuantia Dulcia ; and I now. proceed to a ſubject thai 
every one ſyppoſes to belong to this title of Laxantia. : 


MANN A. 
Tuis is a part of the ſugar ſo univerſally preſent in vegetables, 
and which exudes on the ſurface of a great number of them, 
When it exudes in a dry form, it is named Manna: In this 
form it appears on the ſurface of a great, number of different 
vegetables; but how far, as proceeding from different vegetables, 
it is different in its qualities, does not ſeem to me to be clearly aſ- 


certained. We are of opinion they are yery little, if at dif 
5 ferent... 
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Bor however that may be, can nn ſpeak only of i 
that ſpecies employed in the practice 6f Britain, which is the 
manna exuding from, and concreting on the ſurface of, the 
Fraxinus ornus. The differences of this, as occurring from the 
ſeaſon, manner, and circumſtances in which it is collected, we 
muſt leave to writers on natural hiſtory and the materia medica, 
who have taken ſome pains on this ſubject: but as not having 
the opportunity of certain and exact information, I muſt avoid 

it; and I muſt, to ſpeak of its medicinal qualities, be fatisfied | 
with taking for the ſubject of my obleryations the Om kind 1 
am acquainted with. 


MANNA 1 in its ſenſible qualities, does not differ from 
ſugar; at leaſt I cannot diſcover any peculiar taſte or acrimony 
that can mark any difference, and only ſome unctuoſity and 
mildneſs that is ſome what more than in refined ſugar. | 

Non does manna, in its chemical qualities, differ but in the 
flighteſt degree from ſugar; and therefore, if manna has any 
peculiar and medicinal qualities, we have not yet diſcovered, in 
the conſtitution of it, upon what theſe depend. This would: 
lead to ſuppoſe, that they are not conſiderably different. from 
thoſe of ſugar ; and we are much diſpoſed to think that this is the 
real ſtate of the caſe. We dare not indeed deny the laxative. 
powers of manna; but in employing it by itſelf we could never 
perceive them to be conſiderable, and it is not eaſy to eſtimate 
its power in compounds. We have indeed ſeldom tried it ſingly z; 
but even when we did in children we have been often diſappoint- 
ed. Though the laxatiye powers of manna are not conſiderable, I. 
believe them to be ſuch to a certain degree; as, in the moſt fre- 
quent employment. at them along with neutral ſalts, L have: 

thought: - 
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thought that the mann employed ſupplied the doſe that might 
otherwiſe have been required of the neutral. 


Arn the Dulcia I have ſet oak the Aries dulces, as 
thoſe of the ſtirrer, beet, carrot, &. as manifeſtly containing a 


- quantity of ſaccharine matter rendering them laxative. After 


theſe I have put the olera blanda, the chief of which is the braf- 
ca, containing a conſiderable quantity of ſaccharine matter 
diſpoſed to an aceſcent fermentation ; and though not ſo re- 
markable for theſe qualities, I would alſo mark here the leaves 
of the beet and ſpinage. All theſe, though employed in diet only, 


as they may be preſcribed in larger quantity than uſual as laxa- 


tives, I thought it proper to fill up my liſt with every thing that 
ugh belong to this title, 


LAXANTIA SALINA. 


Tuxsx are the chief of the laxantia mitiora; and they differ 
both from the ſaccharine laxatives we have hitherto treated of, 
and from the purgatives we are to treat of hereafter; being more 
powerful than the former, but milder than the latter. The dif- 
ference in comparing them we have endeavoured above to point 
out and explain, and do not think it neceſſary to repeat here any 
account of the difference of ſtimulus given to the inteſtines by 
the one or the other; and therefore, ſuppoſing this explanation 
underſtood, I proceed to confider particulars. 


Tux firſt I conſider is the fixed alkaline ſalt. The two fpecies 
of this are, I believe, nearly of the ſame nature; but that in- 
titled the Vegetable having been eſpecially the ſubject of my 
obſervation, what I am to ſay on fixed alkali will n re- 


late to that. 
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Tuis comes out ſomewhat different from ſome difference in 


the manufacture of it; bur 1 am not to take any notice of theſe 


differences, and muſt be ſuppoſed to ſpeak always of the ſalt 


tartari, or of the ſal alkalinus fixus vegetabilis purificatus of our 


Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. This ſalt, as it is in chemiſtry, ſo in 
medicine it might be conſidered as a ſubſtance very different from 
the neutral ſalts : but its operation in the human body is not ſo 
much different as might be imagined ; for it can hardly be thrown 
into a human ſtomach without meeting there with as much acid 
as will convert it into a neutral ; ſo that its operation afterwards: 
muſt be the ſame with that of a neutral. From this view of the 
matter, I am uncertain how far the operation of the fixed al- 
kali in the ſtomach may be that of a ſimple alkali, or how far 
it may be that of a neutral; and therefore we muſt be uncer- 
tain how far the virtues aſcribed to it by writers are to be con- 
fidered as the effects of the one or of the other. As an alkali, it 
muſt in the firſt place act as an abſorbent, but its proving ſuch 
converts it into a neutral ;. ſo-that its lazative and diuretic ef- 
fects may entirely depend upon its being in this ſtate, Its laxa- 
tive powers have been commended, but I have never found them 


to be conſiderable; and I ſhould never think of FORDS them 


with this intention. 


Tux diuretic effects of the fixed alkali we have frequently ex- 
perienced; and if we have been alſo very frequently diſappointed 
in this, we are not ready to conclude a want of power in the me- 
dicine. There is a great uncertainty in determining to the kid- 
neys; and from this we are often diſappointed in the effects of 
powerful diuretics, With reſpect to the fixed alkali, I muſt. 
obſerve, as I have often done in practice, that I have never 


found it powerfully diuretic but when. it is ES: in in large 


quantities. | 
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On this ſubje of the fixed alkali, beſides its laxative and diu- 
retic powers, there is another kſcribed to it, which I think it 
neceſſary to take notice of; and that is, its power of diſſolving 
the fluids, or the concretions which may happen to be formed in 
them, which the French writers expreſs by the term of Fondant. 
Either for the ſuppoſing of this power, or of its effects, I can 
find no good foundation. I will not deny its baving ſome power 
in this way ; but, as I obſerved above, this in the mild alkali is 
very ſmall; and though, in its cauſtic ſtate, it may be ſuffici- 
ently powerful, this, in any quantity that can be introduced 
into the body, cannot poſſibly have any effect upon the quan- 
tity of fluids to which it is applied, and eſpecially when it is 
conſidered how much of it muſt be withdrawn by the acids of 
the ſtomach. How much therefore, whether good or bad, may 
have been ſaid of the ſolvent power of alkalines in the maſs of 
blood, we hold it to be truly none at all. 


Arrz the fixed alkali, I am to ſpeak of the incomplece | 
neutral. 


TARTAR. 


Turs, in its rude ſtate, may perhaps be employed ; but We. 
are acquainted with it only in its refined ſtate, when it is named 
the Cryflals, or Cream, of Tartar. | 


Tx1s conſiſts, for a great part, of the vegetable fixed alkali, 
ſuperſaturated with a quantity of an acid which, though in the 
main, of the nature of the vegetable acid, has however ſome- 
thing peculiar, which to me is not well aſcertained ; but in the 
mean time, the conſideration of it does not ſeem neceſſary in | 
any application of it to the purpoſes of medicine. 
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Tunis ſubject, the cryſtals of tartar, has long been employed 


as a laxative and gentle cathartic, and may be given from one 
dram to two ounces, according to the conſtitution of the perſon 
to whom it is given, and to the operation intended by it. Un- 


der half an ounce, it is commonly a laxative only of moderate 


power; but given to an ounce or upwards, it often acts as a 
powerful purgative. 1 


Taken in a moderate doſe, in evacuating the inteſtines, and 


in producing all the effects of that, it has all the powers of 


the neutral ſalts, and is as uſeful an antiphlogiſtic as any we can 


employ. In large doſes, however, without any inflammatory 
ſtimulus applied to the inteſtines, it acts like a purgative in 
exciting the action of the abſorbents in every part of the ſyſtem, 
and that more powerfully than happens from the operation of 
any entirely neutral ſalt. - I need hardly ſay, that upon this 
operation of exciting the abſorbents, is chiefly founded the late 
frequent uſe of the cryſtals of tartar in the cure of dropſy. 


Wuen the cryſtals of tartar are thrown into the body in ſuch 
quantities as to operate little by ſtool, they pals more rea- 
dily into the blood-veſſels ; and even when thrown into the ſto- 
mach more largely, they ſometimes take the ſame courſe. In 
both caſes they paſs to the urinary paſſages, and promote the ſe- 
cretion of urine ſometimes very copiouſly. I have, however, 
been frequently diſappointed of their diuretic effects; and it is 
proper to be remarked by practitioners, that they do not readily 
take their courſe to the kidneys unleſs they are accompanied by 
a quantity of water, or watery fluid, thrown in at the ſame time: 
and therefore, as Dr Home has taught us, they are moſt pro- 
perly given in a liquid form. | 
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Tus: are the laxatives or gentle cathartics moſt generally 
employed. As they do all that can be effected by an evacuation 
from the inteſtines, without acting ſtrongly upon the moving 
fibres, they give no ſtimulus, or at leaſt no inflammatory ſti- 
mulus, to the whole ſyſtem, and are therefore moſt uſefully em- 
ployed, when any phlogiſtic diatheſis prevails in it. 


Taz whole of the neutral ſalts may be employed for theſe 
purpoſes, but ſome of them more conveniently than the others. 


Tuar formed of the fixed acid of vitriol with the vegetable 
fixed alkali, from its being of difficult ſolution, is not a conve- 
nient medicine; but if the neutral be formed of the ſulphure- 
_ ous, or volatile vitriolic acid, when it comes under the title of 
Sal Polychreſtus, this, to perſons who can bear its odour, taken 
from one dram to four, proves a very convenient laxative. But 
I muſt remark here, that thoſe apothecaries miſtake the matter 
much who take the reſiduum of the diſtillation of GLavser's 
acid of nitre for the ſal polychreſtus.. 


Tax vitriolic acid with the foſſit alkali, gives the neutral na- 
med GLAuBEeR's Salt, in very frequent uſe; and which indeed, 
on every occaſion, ſerves the purpoſe of the neutrals. - 


Tr eis now well known, that ſuch: a neutral may be made of 
the vitriolic acid with either the foſſil alkali or with magneſia 
alba; and from every obſervation I can» make, there ſeems to be 
no difference in the two compoſitions for all the purpoſes of a 
neutral ſalt, | 


Tux nitrous acid with either of the alkalines gives laxative 


neutrals ; but they are not conveniently employed in practice, 
- becauſs 


* 
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becauſe the quantity that is need to be a laxative doſe is 
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commonly very diſagreeable to the ſtomach. 


Tux muriatic acid gives neutrals which may be employed 
when largely diluted ; but to moſt perſons the falt taſte is diſ- 
agreeable, and large doſes are ready to excite an uneaſy thirſt, 
that continues after the operation of the ſalt is over. 


Tus vegetable acids, either native or fermented, give neu- 
trals that may be employed; but they are not very powerful, 
and therefore ſeldom conveniently uſed as laxatives. 


1 is the acid of tartar that gives ſome of the moſt conveni- 
ent laxatives; and they are prepared by ſaturating the cryſtals 
with the quantity of alkali neceſſary to render the whole ex- 
actly neutral. For this purpoſe, either the fixed vegetable or 


foſſil alkali may be employed. The former gives the tartarum 


ſolubile, or alkali tartariſatum; and the latter gives the ſal Ru- 
pellenſis, or natrum tartariſatum. The tartarum ſolubile is not 
eaſily brought into a cryſtalline ſtate, or kept in a dry form; 
whilſt the ſal Rupellenſis has not either of theſe diſadvantages. It 


is of a leſs diſagreeable taſte than almoſt any other neutral; 


and as anſwering every purpoſe for which theſe can be required, 
expect it will come to be very generally employed. As the 
acid of tartar is of a weaker attraction than almoſt any other 
acid, ſo it may be 'often diſlodged by the acid of the ſtomach, 
and this often renders the operation of tHe tartarum ſolubile leſs 


certain, as the combination of the alkali with the acid of the 


ſtomach is a leſs powerful laxative; but the ſal rupellenſis is not 
Lable to this diſadvantage, as the acid of the ſtomach combined 


with the foſſil alkali is ſtill a tolerably powerful laxative. 


UnDEx this title of the neutral laxatives, it is proper to mention 
"SJ I the 
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the magneſia alba, which I have inſerted into my catalogue. In 
is an earthy ſubſtance, of itſelf inert; but meeting wich acids 
in the ſtomach, has the ſame operation with neutrals. It is not 


neceſſary to ſay any thing here of its preparation or admini- 
tration, as both are now commonly well underſtood. 


 ArTEx the neutrals'I have ſet down the ſaline mineral waters, 
which are certainly to be reckoned amongſt the laxantia, and 
are indeed often employed as ſuch with all the effects of the ar- 
tificial neutrals. To render my work complete, I ſhould have 
treated of theſe mineral waters. ; but neither my leiſure, nor the 
ſize to which my work muſt be confined, could admit of ſuch a- 
treatiſe; and it did not ſeem neceſſary, as there are ſome very. 
good works on the ſubject in every body's hands. I muſt not 
however diſmiſs the ſubjed without one obſervation. 


Many mineral waters have more effect as laxatives than might 
be expected from the quantity of ſaline matter they contain; 
which ſhows, that a quantity of water accompanying theſe ſalts. 
contributes to their operation; which leads to this leflon, that the 
artificial neutral ſalts may have their powers and effects always 
improved by being exhibited with a large quantity of water. 


L KAvg now mentioned the ſeveral ſubſtances which, by the 
degree of force they commonly exert, as well as by the nature 
of their operation, are intitled ſtrictly to the appellation of 
Laxatives ; and I mighFnow proceed to confider thoſe ſubſtan- 
ces which may be as ſtrictly named the Purgatives. But I 
have ſet down in my Catalogue ſeveral ſubſtances that will not 
properly arrange under either title, or ſuch as I am uncertain. 
- whether to refer to the one or to the other, but which muſt uot 
de kept entirely out of the fight of the practitioner, 


Or 


— 
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Or theſe, which by the force they exert may. be 3 
as laxatives, though their manner of operating be very differ-- 
ent, I would mention the ole blanda, whether obtained by ex- 
preſſion from ee. or in the form of butter from the 
milk of animals. 


Tuxsz, I have ſaid, enter into the compoſition of the chyle 
and animal fluid: but this happens when taken in to a certain 
quantity only; for if that is greater than can be properly uni- 
ted with the other fluids, a part of ſuch oil muſt remain and paſs: 
along the inteſtines in its ſeparate ſtate. In this ſtate it ap- 
pears, from experience, that it contributes to promote the eva- 
cuation by ſtool. How it does this I am not ready to explain; 
but its doing ſo was enough for me to give theſe oils a place in 
my catalogue, I knew a perſon who frequently required a laxa- 
tive, and the laxative commonly employed was from half an 
ounce to an ounce of the pulp of caſlia, with an ounce of the 
oil of ſweet almonds ; but on. ſeveral occaſions, it was found 
that the pulp would not anſwer the purpoſe without the oils bes 
ing at the ſame time employed. In another inſtance, I have had 
occaſion to obſerve the laxative power of oily matters. A per- 
ſon was adviſed to take as a medicine, every morning, four 
ounces of freſh butter; and the effect was conſtantly to. give a 
tool or two more than uſual. 


ArTER theſe oily matters, I chooſe to mention what has ſome 
affinity with theſe, the /apos albus hiſpanus, or the purer kinds of 


white ſoap. 


Tuis I have ſet down in my catalogue i in complaiſance to tlie 
general opinion; but, in my own, its power is never conſider- 


able; and. when it does appear, it is upon a ground that prac- 
titioners. 
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titioners do not l apprebend; I have had many in- 
ſtances of perſons taking this ſoap to half an ounce or more e- 


very day, without its ſhowing laxative effects; and though it 


does upon many occaſions ſhow theſe, it may I think be a que- 
ſtion, by what quality it operates? If the pureſt ſoap be diſ- 
ſolved, as it may readily be in reQified ſpirit of wine, the falt 
commonly intermixed with the ſoap is left undiſſolved, and the 
diſſolved ſoap, by a proper eyaporation, my be recovered in a 
dry form, 


4 % 


In this ſtate the ſoap is mild and infipid ; and in my opinion 
cannot give any irritation to the inteſtines, or to any other the 
moſt ſenſible part of the body. | 


We preſume therefore that ſoap is not a laxative; and if ever 
it appears to be ſo, this I think muſt be aſcribed to the common 
falt, which, from the circumſtances of the manufacture it always 
contains, I formerly gave a ſtricture with reſpe to the uſe of 
ſoap in glyſters, and I have now another obſervation to offer. If 
ſoap, upon any occaſion, come to be employed in nephralgic 
caſes, and, by proving laxative, ſhould thereby limit the uſe 
of it more than might be deſired, the correction will be eaſy. 
The ſoap, by the proceſs above mentioned, may be deprived of 
its common ſalt, and ſtill remain as fit for the cure of the 
nephralgia as ever, and more uſeful perhaps, as it may then be 
taken in much larger quantity than before, 


Two other ſubſtances yet remain to be mentioned as laxa- 
tives; which, by their degree of power, will from every body 
obtain that appellation, though their manner of operating may 
be different. 


Sulu. 
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SULPHUR. 


I am not here to attempt the chemical hi ſtory of this ſubſtance, 


becauſe I can hardly make application of its various chemical 


treatment to the purpoſes of medicine. Many of the prepara- 
tions of ſulphur promiſe to be active with reſpect to the human 
body, and they undoubtedly are ſo; but the virtues that have 
been aſcribed to them ſeem to me to be very uncertain ; and I 


have not been able, either from experience or reflection, to aſcer- 


tain their proper uſe: and, in the mean time, I conſider all power- 
ful ſtimulants, that are not directed by a nice and ſcientific choice, 
to be in the hands of the moſt part of practit ĩoners more frequent- 
ly miſchievous than uſeful. 1 do not judge myſelf ſkilful enough 
to direct in this matter, and therefore avoid the ſubject; and I 
have introduced the title of ſulphur here to conſider it merely as 
a laxative. In this view, from half a dram to a dram of the flo- 
res ſulphuris will ſeldom fail to give one ſtool, and will ſeldom. 
give more. It has this operation without heating the body, and 
for the moſt part without griping the bowels. Theſe circum- 
ſtances render it a moſt proper and convenient laxative ; and 


were it not for the fætor that ſometimes attends its operation, 


and is ready to be diftuſed in the air around, ſulphur would be 
one of the moſt agreeable laxatives that could, be employed. 
As ſulphur is not obviouſly ſoluble in the animal fluids, there 
is ſome difficulty in accounting for its operation; but however 
we may account for it, this is certain, that a laxative quality is 


in ſome meaſure extracted from it: and I would make this uſe 


of its being ſlowly diſſolved to allege, that it paſſes through 
a great length of the inteſtines with little action upon them, 
and at length acts only upon the great guts. This explains 
to me both its moderate operation and its particular and 
4 75 frequently 
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W e y obſerved effe in relieyin g hemorrhoidal affec- 
tions. 4 ; 


S# -- ; * 


SINAPI ALBUM vel Nox. 


notion I have touched this ſubject before, to give - it more 
_ and dearly I muſt repeat a —_—_ boy | 


Tue ſeed is employed as a laxative in a poculiar manner. 
In its powdered ſtate it has laxative qualities; but it cannot be 
employed in the quantity neceſlary as a laxative without irri- 
tating the ſtomach very much, and even occaſioning vomiting. 
It cannot therefore in powder be employed as a laxative but by 
taking the ſeed in its entire and unbruiſed ſtate ; and by ſwallow- 
ing it in this ſtate to a certain quantity, it ſeldom fails to prove 
laxative, Generally a table ſpoonful, or about half an ounce in 
weight, is the doſe which, taken once a-day, keeps the belly re- 
gular, that is, produces one natural ſtool every day. Sometimes, 
however, this is not enough; and for the purpoſe the doſe muſt 
cither be increaſed, or that mentioned muſt be taken twice a-day. 


Wirn reſpect to this, it has been apprehended that the ſeed ta- 
ken, might be broken down in the ſtomach, and therefore in large 
quantity prove a dangerous doſe; but I believe there is no ground 
for this, as I am perſuaded that the ſeed is never broken down in 
the ſtomach, and I have known it to appear entire in the ſtools, 
I once knew a paralytic -woman into whom more than four 
ounces of muſtard ſeed had been ſucceſſively thrown, without 
any evacuation by ſtool having happened in the mean time. 
This however was afterwards produced, when the muſtard ſeed 
came away ſeemingly in the ſame quantity, and in the ſame en- 


tire Nate, in which it had been taken in. 
| | . Be | Trovca 
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Tnobon from theſe accounts it appears that this ſeed i not 
broken down or diſſolved in the ſtomach, yet from other cir- 
cumſtances it is certain, that in the ſtomach or inteſtines it 
gives out ſome portion of its ſubſtance. That it gives a ſtimu- 
lus to the ſyſtem appears clearly from Berc1vs finding it to be 
uſeful in intermittent fevers. It is commonly alleged by our 
practitioners to be uſeful in palſy and chronic rheumatiſm ; and 
its operation in the urinary paſſages i is er pre en 905 its 
promoting the ſecretion of urine. an 


— 


Two other ſubſtances are ſet down under the title of Cathar- 
tica Mitiora; but whether to be conſidered as laxantia ſtricte 
dicta, we dare not determine. 


AMARA. 

Tux effect of theſe as laxatives, and even as purgatives inter- 
rupting the uſe of them in the cure of intermittent fevers, we 
have taken notice of above; but it ſeems ſtill n to inſert 
them in our liſt of cathartics here. | 


Trey are ſeldom employed for this n alone; but 1 have 
known a ſtrong infuſion of chamomile, or a dram of the pow- 
der, employed with ſucceſs: and I have frequently found that 
when ſenna was infufed in the infuſum amarum, a leſs quantity 
of the ſenna was neceſſary for a doſe than in the ſimple infu- 
fions of it. 

Nexr to the amara I have ſet down the Bilis Animalium; and 
the analogy is from ſeveral conſiderations ſpecious: but I muſt. 
own, that without my being able to perceive the cauſe of it, I 
have never found the management that was neceſſary to render 

ot. ,, Fe 30 this 
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this bile.a proper laxative. In its ined late I ng ee pretty 
5 man dos n it ee aur effect. . 


! 


T hae FI F ? 
Huus! is an 10 which I have treated of before? 3 vie 1 ſtill 
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thought it proper to give it the place here which it certainly 
ought to have among the Cathartica. It does not however ap- 


pear to be neceſſary to repeat here what my readers can ſo eaſily 


take from the articles of Turpentine, Balſamum Capivi, and 


Guaiacum, relative to the laxative, or if you will, the purgative 


powers of theſe ſubſtances. - 


U. CATHARTICA ACRIORA, 
$IVE heat b l leb 


THE diſtinQion of theſe from the avant not only by their 
degree, of power, 'but eſpecially by the nature of the ſtimulus 
they give to the inteſtines, I have explained above. 


Tut ſtimulus of purgatives has been ſuppoſed ſpecific with 


reſpect to the inteſtines, and particularly as thus diſtioguiſhed 


from emetics. This, with reſpec to the ſpecific nature of both 
emetics and purgatives, has been concluded from this, that theſe 
medicines, upon being injected into the blood-veſſels of a living 


animal, have commonly operated by occaſioning a vomiting or 


purging ;. but this does not imply more than that theſe organs 
are liable to be affected by any general diſorder of the ſyſtem : 
and that it depends upon any ſpecific power in theſe ſubſtances, 
is contradicted by many other experiments, 


In is well known that every emetic, under a certain manage- 
ment, 
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ment, can be rendered a cathartic, and every cathartic of a 
ſtronger kind, or in a larger doſe, is ready to act as an emetic. 
If a difference appears in their operation; it ſeems to me that it 
is a firſt application, and a greater ſolubility, that renders medi- 
cines more conſtantly emetic. That the ſtimulus of theſe me- 
dicines is not ſpecific, appears clearly from hence, that they are 
ſtimulant of every excretory to which they are applied; and we 

have frequent inſtances of their acting ann, as War when 

0 to the noſe. | | e 


Tun dien of purgatives has been commonly ſuppoſed to 
reſide in their reſinous parts; but a compariſon of a few Patti. 
culars will ſhow this to he a miſtake, $923. Ke 

BgFroRE entering upon my Catalogue of the Cathartica acriora, 
I muſt obſerve, that there are two or three articles which I 
judge to be properly belonging to the order of purgantia, ien 
I have inſerted them in the liſt of the laxantia. fares 


THrsz are the Wa run * Roſs, Viola, 0 Polypodicns which, 
by the moderate power of their operation, have been conſidered 
as laxatives. But if there is any foundation for the diſtinction 
I have eſtabliſhed, it will readily appear that the ſubſtances juſt 
now mentioned have nothing in their conſtitution that can lead 
us to conſider them as laxantia ſtricte dicta. They are cer- 
tainly of the nature of purgatives, and ſhould have been taken 
into the liſt of this order: but as I did not take notice of them 
in their place, I muſt now fay. of them, that their force is ſo in- 
conſiderable that they do not deſerve our attention now, and 
that they might be en men in e WH. | 


* 
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Tuis is a medicine the moſt frequently employed, and from 
the gentleneſs of its operation, as commonly employed, it might 


be conſidered as a laxative; but by the nature of its ſtimulus, 
which' often appears, it is undoubtedly a purgative. - 


Tux are two ſpecies of the aloes in uſe; one named the 
Socotorine; the other commonly named the Hepatic, but more 
properly by the place from whence it is the moſt frequently im- 

ported, Barbadenfis. ä e 


Tus two ſpecies are ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat different in 
their qualities, and the former generally ſuppoſed to be the 
more excellent. It is certainly a purer ſubſtance, of more 
agreeable flavour, and giving more elegant tinctures; but whe- 
ther for medicinal uſe at has any more valuable quality, may, I 
think, be doubted. Both the ſpecies are nearly of the ſame con- 
ſtitution, the proportion of reſinous and gummy parts being 
nearly the ſame in each ; and althongh there was ſome differ- 
ence in theſe reſpects, it does not appear to be well determined 
what difference that would make in the medicinal qualities. 


Wren the London College formerly preſcribed the ſeparation 
of the reſin and gum of aloes, they ſeem to have thought the 
virtue of theſe two parts to be confiderably different ; but by 
their pmitting this preparation in their laſt edition, they ſeem 
to have changed their mind. I do not indeed know of any ex- 
periments which clearly determine this matter; and what is 
more, I do not know of any decifive experiments which eſta- 
bliſh the excellency of the Socotorine aloes aboye that of Bar- 
badoes, | : 


I roR- 
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I FORMERLY practiſed at Glaſgow, at the port of which the 
Barbadoes aloes is chiefly imported, and where, therefore, I had 
occaſion to ſee it much employed; but I do not remember any 
inſtances of its failing of the effects commonly expected from 
aloetic medicines. By the beſt information 1 can get, our apo- 
thecaries at preſent, though they employ the Socotorine for 
their tinctures, yet whenever aloes is to be employed in a ſolid 
form, they conſtantly employ the Barbadenſis; and I doubt if 
any practitioner complains of the change that is put upon his pre- 
ſcription. But paſſing this diſpute about the two ſpecies, I pro- 
ceed to mention the effects to be expected from the one or the 
other, and ſhall ſpeak of them under the general title of Aloes. 


Tuis is chiefly employed merely as a medicine to keep the belly 
regular; and it hardly ever does more than produce one ſtool, which 
ſeems to be merely an evacuation of what may be ſuppoſed to have 
been preſent for the time in the great inteſtines. It is remark- 
able that it does this in a very ſmall doſe. I have known innumer- 
able inſtances of perſons who very conſtantly obtained this ef- 
fe from one or two grains of aloes ; and it is equally remark- 
able, that though the doſe is increaſed to ten times the quanti- 
ty, the effe is much the ſame. I have found that hardly any 
doſe under twenty grains will procure a liquid ſtool, and when 
it happens, it is always with pain and griping ; from whence 
we conclude, that though aloes is more fit than any other laxative 
or purgative for diſcharging the preſent contents of the in- 
teſtines, it is never a medicine fit for producing any large or 
liquid evacuation. 


Wirn reſpect to its ordinary operation, Dr Lxwis has alleged 
that its effects are more permanent than thoſe of any other pur- 
gative : but this we can hardly admit of ; for we commonly find, 

- | that 
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that notwithſtanding the uſe of aloes, the ſtate of coſtiveneſs 
will return at its uſual period, and that it is often neceſſary to 
1 ee this by the uſe of the aloetic. 


' Urox this ſubject of the employment of aloes, two reflections 
are to be made: One is, that as aloes does not procure liquid 
ſtools, and diſcharges only the contents of the great inteſtines, 
it is probable, that though, from cauſes not well underſtood, it 
acts hardly upon the ſmaller inteſtines, and almoſt only upon 
the greater; and which may alſo be preſumed from the flow- 
neſs of its operation, which is hardly in leſs than ten or twelve 
hours after its exhibition. 


From this my ſecond reflection ariſes, and is, that as aloes 
operates eſpecially upon the inteſtinum rectum, there may be a 
foundation for the common opinion of its producing hxmorrhoi- 
dal affections; and from the large and frequent uſe of aloes, $ 
have had inſtances of ſuch effects: but we muſt at the ſame time 
obſerve, that from the moderate uſe, it is not a frequent acci- 
dent, and does not lead to that nicety which ſome practitioners 
expreſs with reſpect to the uſe of aloes. I have known inſtances 
of its ſafety even in hzmorrhoidal perſons ; and I am perſuaded 
that hxmorrhoidal affections are produced by a coſtive habit, 
and its circumſtances above explained, much more frequently 
than by the uſe of aloes. 


AFTER mentioning theſe operations of aloes in the inteſtines, 
we would inquire after its operation in the blood- veſſels; and it 
has been a common opinion that it diſſolves or increaſes the 
fluidity of the whole maſs: and Dr Lew1s alleges that this ap- 
pears in the blood drawn from perſons uſing aloetics. This, 
however, appears to me improbable. We haye frequently ſeen 
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the blood drawn from perſons uſing a good 041 of aloes, and 
never could diſcover. any change of its conſiſtence; and if we 
can truſt to the experiments of Scuwenxe, aloes added to the 
blood drawn out of the veins ſeems to coagulate rather than to 
diſſolve it: and whatever may be in this, I would maintain that 
the quantity of aloes taken in, can hardly BETS any ſenſible ef- 

fect on the whole maſs of blood. 


[Tus common opinion, however, has prevailed; and it is ps 
leged, that by its diſſolving power it proves an emmenagogue, 
and is hurtful in all morbid hzmorrhagies. Of the latter, how- 
ever, I have no experience; and muſt fay farther, that I have 

ſeldom found the emmenagogue powers of this ſubſtance. If 
ever there be any appearance of ſuch a power, it is probably 
to be aſcribed rather to its operation on the rectum, communi- 
cating a ſtimulus to the veſſels of the uterus, than to its action 


on the maſs of blood.. 


On the ee of aloes, I have only further to add, that 
even when it is not to act as a purgative, it has an action upon 
the ſtomach, As it is a bitter, this will be readily admitted; 
and I have frequently found it to be an antiſpaſmodic, in relie- 


ving pains of this organ. 


 Tazss are the operations of aloes, and I am next to ſpeak of 
the forms in which it is employed: And my firſt obſervation is, 
that aloes acts as readily in ſubſtance as in any ſolution, and. 
therefore this is never to be practiſed but for the ſake of more 
convenient exhibition : and we have commonly found it operate 
in ſubſtance in a ſmaller doſe than in the vinum aloeticum. It is. 
remarkable that aloes hardly receives improvement by. any ad- 
dition; and our vulgar find as much effect from the aloes alone as 


from the pilulz aloeticæ. We! are however of opinion, that ſome 
benefit 
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benefit is obtained by ſome diviſion of the aloes before it is 
taken into the body, and that the extract of gentian is properly 
enough employed; but I am perſuaded that the Edinburgh Col- 
lege have not done rightly-in withdrawing the whole of the ſal 


eo dew na Tron the aloetic pill. 


I x the pilulz rufi K myrrh may be uſeful 3 in dividing the 
aloes; but we hold the addition of the ſaffron to be inſignificant : 
and we are certain that though this is added, the pilulæ rufi, 

in the ſame quantity, neyer does more than the aloetic pill. 


SevERAL practitioners have thought of adding rhubarb to 
aloes, but to no good purpoſe that I can perceive. Aloes, as we 
have ſaid, operates in a very ſmall doſe ; but rhubarb hardly 
ever does; and therefore, in the pilulæ ſtomachicæ Ph. Ed. 
the rhubarb ſeems to be an uſeleſs addition : and I can aſſert 
from experience, that theſe pills never act but in proportion to 
the aloes they contain, and never more ſtrongly or certainly 
than the ſame quantity of aloes taken in the aloetic pill. We 
are of opinion alſo that the rhubarb in the elixir ſacrum is an 
uſeleſs addition ; and I know from experience, that a- brandy 
tincture of aloes, to which ſome aromatic is added, does as much 
as can be expected or is ever obtained from the elixir ſacrum. 


Ws are of opinion that the aloes is never properly joined 
with the draftic purgatives, as is done in the pilulæ colocyn- 
thide cum aloe, ang in the extractum colcynthides compoſitum : 
for if ſuch a medicine is intended to produce a liquid evacua- 
tion, the aloes is ſuperfluous ; and if it is intended only to open 


the belly, the draſtics are unneceſſary. 


Taz only aloetic I have now to remark upon is the noted 
6 elixir 
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elixir alas, introduced from a very bad e 3 od che 
firſt remark I have to offer is, that the ſaffron is an inſignificant 
ingredient ; and another remark to be made is, that upon ac- 
count of the menſtruum employed by the Edinburgh College, 1 
have never thought of employing i it as an evacuant: but I have 
employed it often with ſucceſs in curing ſpaſmodic pains of che 
ſtomach : and for ſuiting it better to this purpoſe, the Edinburgh 
College ſeem to have improved it much, by the h 
they vane PROTO in their elixir aloes een 
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Naben pains has hong taken to aſcertain the de of this 
genus that gives the root which the phyſicians of Britain have 
conſidered as the ſpecies of greateſt value, and ſuch as has been 


imported under the name of Turkey Rhubarb. Whether. this 
may be exactly determined or not, I cannot clearly judge; and 
in the mean time, I do not think it neceſſary to proſecute. the 


matter farther with any anxiety, as we have now got the ſeeds 
of a plant whoſe roots, cultivated in this country, ſhow all the 
properties of what we confidered as the moſt genuine and valu- 


able rhubarbz and which, properly cultivated and dried, will, I 


beliers, 4 in time eee eee of any other. 


03454 FEOTE 3 155 


Tun qualities of this root are chat of A ikke bd. 167 


fo gentle that; it is often inconvenient, by reaſon of the bulk of 


the doſe required, which in. adults muſt be from half a dram to a 


dram. When given in a large doſe it will occafion ſome griping, 
as other purgatives do; but it is hardly ever heating to the ſy- 
n or ſhows the other effects of hs more. nie; e. 


Tux ounpitive qualicy is e with 2 birgrmols, 
which is often uſeful in reſtoring the tone of the ſtomach when 
Vor. II. 
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it has been FAY and for the moſt part its bitterneſs wakes: it fit © 
better on the ſtomach than many other purgatives do. Its ope- 
ration joins well with that of the neutral laxatives; and both 
2 1 in a lefiey doſe SOR of them Waſp do 
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Bet 2 FY: dppticity i is ei ns in this medicine 3 
and as this quality acts when that of the purgative has ceaſed, ſo 
in caſes of diarrhœa, when any evacuation is proper, rhubarb has 
been conſidered as the moſt proper means to be employed. Lmuſt 


| however remark here, that in many caſes of diarrhea no further 


evacuation than what is occaſioned by the diſeaſe is neceſſary or 
proper, and therefore the vulgar practice of employing rhubarb 
an 9 cage of this diſeaſe, ny to me to be very n 


1 uſe of it Sed in many 3 of be may be pro- 
per; but analogy has by a groſs' miſtake transferred it to the 
caſe of dyſentery, to which its purgative quality is not well 
ſuited, as a large and improper doſe of it is neceſſary; and its 
NR n if it takes n muſt certainly be burtful. 


Tus uſe of tart ſubſtance, for keeping the betty r re- 
gular, for which it is frequently employed, is by no means 
proper, as the aſtringent quality is ready to undo what the 
purgative had done; but I have found that the purpoſe men- 
tioned: may be obtained by it, if the rhubarb, is chewed in the 
mouth, and no more is ſwallowed than what the ſaliva has diſ- 
ſolved. In that caſe it appears to me that the aſtringent quality 
is not largely extracted, and therefore the cathartic will operate 
as required: and I muſt remark, that in this way employed, it 
is very uſeful to- dyſpeptic perſons. Analogous to this is the 


uſe af rhubarb in ſolution ; in nn to me that the a- 
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Ari ingent quality: 10 not o largely extracted as to ane 0 
en yas en ans e e was em a ee eo nen ep 


Wurnn 4 che purgative r of ber very Frag: on 
ly, but does not extract it ſo powerfully as to allow the doſe to - 
come into a ſmall bulk; and therefore the infuſion in water is 
chiefly adapted to the uſe of children. Wine hardly extracts ie 5 | 
more powerfully; and both Colleges have given up the uſe ß "4 
this menſtruum. The only uſeful ſolution is that made . 5 
brandy, which, if the taſte can be reconciled to it, is rendered 
better by the bitters added in the tinctura rhei amara, Ph. Ed.; | 
but the bitters will hardly make up for the rhubarb Leung in f Lf Spe 


leſſer preportjen than in the tinctura * d J 24736 1 


2 S 


7 


ron the uſe of rhubarb joined with ates either in a liquid 
or in a ſolid form, I have ſaid enough above in the article of 
aloes: and here, to the young practitioner I would remark, that 
the doſe of rhubarb is for ont molt part too vom Fg to come into 75 
the form W a "= | 


Tur ud of rhubarb in the alimentary canal, as a purgative, 

a bitter, and in ſome. circumſtances as an aſtringent, may be 
underſtood from what has been ſaid ; and whether its operation 
in other parts of the ſyſtem 1 is to be mentioned, ene nn 

By its colouring the urine, it appears to Whey in ban by: 7 55 
kidneys; but I have not perceived it to have any particular ef. 

fect there: and particularly, though I have often attended to it, 

I could never find that i it een, in TIE 0 8 N ebe | We. 

of urine, 48 : 1 
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| Ar has been a fd to operate upon tha liver; and to be viſio in > 
#1. N X 2 jaundice; 
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jaundice : but 1 cannot find" e wanäeiud Hori lie eber in 
theory or practice; and I believe the opinion ne b 
en the amen 4 of ecke ee 
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2 tee Ten thine: - rlnbart; may be benz with re · 


pea to the whole ſyſtem, or to. particular parts of it; and ac- 
dordingly it has been alleged to have been uſeful in nen 32 


but 8 N ee here n at all. OTA ane 


1 


1 3% 


Ar ** Fon 86 uſeful inthe datt: 8 but: 


we have had no experience in confirmation: of this, and cannot 


find it probable that the quantities employed Werte ane r-by 
their tonic or nen power, be of any ſervice... : 


PoLYGAL& SENEK Av: 1 #:"4 


Tuis 1s medicine introduced about PU years ago 3 and as; 
2 new medicine, was then much commended for i its great and 
fingular power: but the eſteem of it has ſince fallen very much. 
L have put it into the catalogue of purgatives, as this is the only 
operation of it that is conſtantly very evident; and perhaps all 
its other virtues depend upon this. Some difference is alleged 
to be between the bark and the woody: part of this root, andthe 
latter is alleged to be quite inert. We believe this to be well: 
founded; but the ſiae of the root, as imported into this country, 


has not allowed us to attend to this; and in the ſmaller twigs. 


we have ce taken the two. parts enen 


Ir has 1255 em in me a wine infatios; and in; 
decoction with water; and the laſt is the moſt frequently i in. 


uſe. The powder may be given from twenty to forty grains as 


a purgative; but it is very ready to excite vomiting, and there; 


OUT TR OI rn has occaſioned the 


* decoction 
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e . uſed,” This is n by boiling +57 17 
nan ounce of the root in a pound and a half of water till it is 7 
reduced to a pound; and of this a table · ſpoonful or two is given 15 105 — 
every hour till it operates by ſtool: This it commonly does 
after ſix or ſeven doſes; producing three, four, or more ſtoolt; 
and this operation is repeated every day, or every ſecond day, 
till the diſeaſe is cured. It frequently, at the ſame time with 3 
its purgative, ſhows. its diuretic effects ; and frequently, when. „ 
ine n can. be admitted, it excites a very free ſweat. | 38 4 


- 


” © 


8 lus odio SE Hat nk 3 oh bite of” „ 

che rattle · ſnake, and by a ſuppoſed analogy was propoſed as a2 
remedy for pleuriſy and peripneumony. It was accordingly for 
ſome time very much employed in America; and for its good 
effeds in theſe diſeaſes, we had from America; France, and other 
countries, many ſtrong teſtimonies ;- but of late theſe have not 
been repeated, and I-never knew of any inſtances in this country: 
in which it ſucceeded, or indeed of its being truſted to without: 

blood- letting. With reſpect to the uſe of it at preſent in France, 

it may be obſeryed, that Mr LizuTAvp, on the ſubject of the 
inflammatio pectoris, has not once mentioned its uſe; and in: 
his ſecond volume, where he was obliged-to-mention it as an 
article of the materia medica, he has the following paragraph: 
„A nonnullis primi ſubſellii laudatur in cachexia et hydrope; nec 
« deſunt qui illam pro egregio reſolvente in lm e 
deprædicent, penes quos ſit Ades. | 


» a 
— * 4 


a its ſuppoſed powers in inflammatory diſ- 3 
eaſes has oecaſioned its being employed in rheumatiſm; and we +/+ 4 2208 
have had-ſome inſtances of its · being uſeful + fipecially; where it. 
operated. by producing: ſweat. _ | Ch Len : 
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Mn 8 of the Academy of Scienben found the ſeneka 
to be a cure of dropſy, and we have had ſeveral inſtances of its 
efficacy when employed ſo, as in the manner above mentioned, 
to operate both by ſtool and urine ; but it has alſo in many in- 
ſtances failed: and as a nauſeous medicine, which the ſtomach 
does not eaſily bear in the neceſſary quantity, it has not been 
often e | 


GENUA. 


' 


Tnoben very little in uſe, I have inſerted this in my cata- 
logue from my own experience of it. I found it firſt in uſe 
among our common people; bat I have ſince preſcribed it to 
ſome of my patients in the manner following: I order half an 
ounce of freſh broom tops to be boiled in a pound of water till 
one half of this is conſumed, and of this decoction I give two 
table-ſpoonfuls every hour, till it operates by ſtool, or till the 
whole is taken. It ſeldom fails to operate both by ſtool and 
urine ; and by repeating this exhibition every day, or every ſe- 


cond 12 ſome dropſies re been cured. 


Tur cineres geniſtæ, though employed by SYDENHAM and 
1 ee have no en over other fixed alkaline ſalts; 


|  Bantpucus ET 20100. 

We put theſe together as ſpecies of the ſame genus, and of 
very ſimilar virtues. I have hardly been acquainted with them 
in practice, but my reſpect for Dr SYDENHAM engages me to 
wy them a place here. 


Hz has told us that a decoction of the middle bark of this 


tree operates both upwards and downwards, evacuating a great 
3 ; quantity 


Car. Xx. CATHARTIOA. Y 305 1 


quantity of water ech by ſtool and urine; ; Jad by chat wenne 
70 on cured many 2 2 of W ee eee BY eee e 


- 


| Sour other ect dt have Teena * . reme- 
89, and I have often thought of i imitating the practice, but have 
been prevented, by being uncertain of the doſe ; Dr SYDEN-, 
nam's three handfuls being a very uncertain mealiutE: and I 
could not truſt the fpurious work of BogRHA AVE aſſigning the 
doſe more exactly, when I perceived from ſeveral accounts that 
the operation of this medicine muſt be in a ſtrong degree, and 
that it 15 been often carried to a dangerous FT . 

:Bovn the flowers and berries of whe elder have been com- 
mended for many virtues, and I will not deny that they have: 
fome ; but I can ſay, that in a hundred inſtances of their em 
ployment I could never diſcover their power and efficacy to be 


n or med to deſerve any attention. 
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Tis ſeed which affords this oil may be made into an aha 
fion, and employed as a purgative, In this form it may be 
more agreeable to ſome perſons than the oil; but the doſe is not 
eaſily determined, the ftate of the ſeeds, as imported from the 
Weſt Indies, not being uniformly the ſame. The oil, therefore, as 
obtained in the Weſt Indies from the ſeed by expreſſion or boiling, 
is the medicine we very conſtantly make uſe of, and, hen the ſto- 
mach can be reconciled to it, is one of the moſt agreeable purga- 
tives we can employ. It has this particular advantage, that it ope- 
rates ſooner after its exhibition than any other purgative I know 
of, as it commonly operates in two or three hours, It ſeldom 
gives any griping, and its operation is generally moderate, to- 
ene, two, or three ſtools only. It is particularly ſuĩted to caſes 
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of collivenct, and even to caſes. of ſpalmodie cholic. In he 
"Welt Indies it is found to be one of the moſt certain remedies in 
the dry belly- ach or colica pictonum. I have never found it 
| k beating or irritating to the reddum, and therefore have found 

| it . well ſuited to nnn perſons. 


1 


| | Tus common doſe of this oil is a W e or half 2 an 

3 | -ounce; but many perſons require a double quantity, and there 

| is ſeldom any harm ariſes from a little increaſe of the common 

doſe. It is particularly to be obſerved of this medicine, that if 

it be frequently repeated, the doſe of it, may be gradually more 

and more diminiſhed; and I know inſtances of perſons who, for- 

5 merly of a coſtive habit, at firſt required half an ounce or more 

for a doſe, but after being frequently repeated, they now find 

that two drams are enough at leaſt to keep their belly regular. 

Tux only inconvenience attending the uſe of this medicine 

is, that as an oil it is nauſeous to ſome perſons; and that, when 

the doſe is large, it occaſions ſickneſs at ſtomach for ſome time 
after it is taken. 


To obviate theſe inconveniences, ſeveral means have been 
tried; but I ſhall not detail theſe here, as I can aſſert, that the 
moſt effetual means is the addition of a little ardent ſpirit. 
For this, in the Weſt Indies, they employ rum; but that I might 
not withdraw any part of the purgative, I employ the tinctura 
ſenne compoſita, or elixir falutis of the Edinburgh Diſpenſa- 
tory. This, added in the proportion of one to three parts of 
the oil, and very intimately mixed by their being ſhaken toge- 
ther in a phial, both makes the oil leſs nauſeous to on horns and 
rere e the ſtomach. 
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\ Wits reſpec to this an. 1 have only one renilirk e to 


wake: As it is imported from the Weſt Indies, and eſpecially - 
as procured there by boiling, it very readily acquires ſome de- 
gree of rancidity ; but if the patient's taſte and ſtomach can, 


by the means above mentioned, be reconciled to it, this ranci- 
"ny does not ſeem to diminiſh the POE Lampe "AE 


? N . 4 + > SENNA, | 


\ Tars i is a medivine of frequent uſe in Britain, which 1. have 
been much ſurpriſed at, as it is not agreeable either in irs taſte 
or flavour; as it muſt be always in a bulky doſe; and as it ſel- 
dom operates without a good deal of griping. In ſpite, how- 
ever, of all this, it is ſtill in frequent uſe, which ſhows me how 


much the moſt part of — are guided T7 imitation nn 
habit. 


ALLowiING, however, for the faults of ſenna hinted at, we 
muſt ſtil admit that it is a very certain purgative, operating 


moderately, and ſeldom to exceſs; but with theſe latter qua- 
lities, it is ſtill a purgative only without any peculiar virtues. 


IT is not conveniently employed in ſubſtance, as it muſt be 
in a bulky doſe, not leſs than a dram or more. It is, however, 


in ſubſtance, employed in ſome compoſitions, as in the electu- 


arium lenitivum of both colleges. This too is in more fre- 


quent uſe than I would expect; but I have neither time nor pa- 


tience to enter upon the criticiſm of this compolition, which in 
many reſpects I think it might admit of. | 
Tu ſenna is more conveniently employed in ſolution than in 
ſubſtance. It is very conveniently extracted by water, but does not 
bear a boiling 12 having much of its purgative quality thereby 
Vor. II. | z3Y diſſipated. 
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diſſipated. To render it an effectual purgative, that may o- 


perate withoũt griping, it requires a large proportion of the 
menſtruum, not leſs than four ounces pines water to a dram of 


e which makes a n doſe. 


* 


Tux bnd may likewiſe be . enough extracted by a a 
proof - ſpirit, but with the ſame difficulty of having it as a pur- 
gative in doſes of a moderate bulk. The tincture of the Lon- 
don College can hardly be given as a purgative, without giving 
a greater bulk of ardent ſpirit than moſt men can or ſhould 
bear. Even the tinQure of the Edinburgh College, though not 
ſo faulty in this reſpec, is ſtill too much ſo, and would be till 
more, were it not for the ſubſtitution of jalap, for rhubarb, 
which has been made in the two laſt editions of their Diſpen- 


Iacory: 


— 


As ſenna, whether extracted by water or ſpirit, is ſtill liable 
to be a griping purgative; ſo there are almoſt always ſome aro- 
matics added to the infuſions of it, which, though they do not 
always obviate the griping, are always uſeful in covering the 
flavour and taſte of the ſenna. What aromatics are moſt fit for 
every purpoſe intended, we dare not determine ; but from ſome 
trials and compariſons we have made, it appears that, for cover- 
ing the taſte and flavour, the coriander ſeeds are the moſt a- 
greeable and the moſt effectual; but if the purpoſe is to prevent 
griping, it is poſſible that ſome of the warmer aromatics, as car- 
damoms or ginger, _y be more effectual. 


 HeiLlezoRvUs NIOER five MELAMPODIUM. 


Tus ſtate of this root is ſo uncertain and unequal in this 
ny; that I haye hardly eyer employed it, or ſeen it em- 
ployed, 
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ployed, by itſelf as a purgative; 5 and muſt therefore FP 5 my 
readers to get information Wo it from n hands. 1 


* 
27 


1 bevy not found any bady in this Sd RYE had 4 et „„ 
faith in BAchiER's tonic pills as to take the trouble f preparing 
them . and therefore we know poking of their RR Vir- 
ues. 166. Eli ui eats e 65 Wy 

1 che ee of Dr Mzan, the black „ "a 
been often, and I have ſeen it often, employed as an emmena- 
gogue; but whether from the imperfect ſtate of the medicine, 
from. improper adminiſtration, or from other cauſes, I would not 
determine; but I can aſſure my readers, that in many trials I 
have never found the emmenagogue virtues of this medicine, | 
nor have I met with any practitioners of this country, though _ 
often trying it, who had better ſucceſs in this reſpe& ; and par- 

ticularly, neither in my own practice nor in that of others, have 
I met with one inſtance of the power of nn in e 
hzmorrhagy. 


JALAPPA. | e AB 


Pg 


Herz is a medicine more uniformly of the ſame condition, 
and of more certain efficacy. Even to the eye-ſight the entire 
root contains a reſinous part; and which can, in conſiderable . = 
quantity, be extracted from it by ſpirit of wine, leaving the re- | 1 
ſiduum nearly quite inert. The reſin thus ſeparated is an acrid 5 wo 
inflaming matter, which, thrown into the ſtomach, proves a _ 

draſtic purgative; but it is rendered milder by being divided | 
by a-triture with any hard powder before it be exhibited. It is 
certainly by its reſinous part that the entire jalap proves purga - 
tive, and in large doſes proves a ſtrong one; but as it is given 
in powder, the previous triture, by dividing the reſin, renders 
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5 the entire jalap a cilliter wedicine than the reſin taken ſeparates s 


ly. It may be given to perſons not very irritable to half a dram 


for a doſe, but leſſer doſes will commonly anſwer ; and while it 


very certainly operates, it is commonly without violence, and oft- 
en without griping. If it be well 'triturated, before exhibition, 


with a hard powder, and the cryſtals of tartar are the fitteſt for 


the purpoſe, the jalap will operate in leſſer doſes than when-ta- 
ken by itſelf, and at the ſame time very moderately and with- 
out griping. Except when given in very large doſes, I have not 
found it to be heating tothe ſyſtem ; and if it be triturated with 
a hard ſugar, it becomes, in moderate doſes, a ſafe medicine for 
children, which in this form they will readily er as the) Jar 


lap of aun has very Nan — 


WHILE Pang may be tles rendered mild tad ſafe, it TO 
however, by being given in large doſes, and eſpecially by being 


joined with Calomel, be rendered one of the moſt powerful pur- 


gatives, either as a hydragogue or as an anthelmintic, and, if 
we miſtake not, with more ſafety than any of the other draſtie 
purgatives. | 


Hirnzzro I have ſpoken of the jalap as exhibited in a ſolid 
form, but it may be conyeniently brought into a liquid. It 


daes not give out its purgative quality to water, which renders 


it therefore of no uſe in watery infuſions: but it is very pro- 
perly extracted by a proof · ſpirit: and as this does not extract 
the reſinous part by itfelf, and only as mixed with, and diffu- 
ſed in the gummy part, the brandy tincture proves a tolerably 
mild medicine. Rendered more agreeable by the addition of 
a little ſyrup, I have known it frequently given to children with 


1 ſafety; and if 1 am "oF informed, it was the purga- 


I tive 
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tive nn by: the incculators, why! got. their inflru@tions | 
from Nen „ TD F TIF EK 1 
Wz „ above the tinctura ſennæ compoſita for cer- 
tain purpoſes, to be mixed with the oleum ricini; but we muſt 
now opſerve, that the tinctura jalappæ i Is equally, and ets 
more, fit for the ſame purpoſes. 


- 
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- Tas is a medicine bin is offered to us in very different con- 
Abe te that I have known different parcels of it at the 
difference of 200 per cent. in their prices. This muſt be owing 

to its frequent adulteration; and as we cannot ſuppoſe that our 
apothecaries are always on their guard againſt this, the practi- 
tioners of this country have not employed this medicine ſo much 
. 1. 
as to allow me properly to report its effects. When it is ge- 
nuine, it ſeems to be an uſeful purgative; and though operating 
in a ſmall doſe, it does not ſeem to be in proportion violent. 
With reſpect to the manner of uſing it, as in its compoſition it 
has a conſiderable portion of reſin, upon which its purgative 
qualities ſeem to depend, it may certainly be rendered milder 
by being triturated with ſugar, or cryſtals of tartar, as ordered 
in the Diſpenſatories: but in any form it does not feem to have 
any advantage over the jalap; and I am perſuaded that, either 
by itſelf or in compoſition, it will never come much into the 
practice of thin country. 4 1 33 


Ruauxvs CATHARTICUS. 


Tus berries of this ſhrub are the only part of i it employed, and 
they may be employed in various ſtates; ʒ but the only one known 
to us, is that of the juice made into a ſyrup, as ordered in the 


een, In this ſtate den are powerful aui, and, Ay 
as. 
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. as both griping to the bowels, and heating to the ſyſtem, they 

2 may be conſidered as of the draſtic kind, and accordingly they 

have been frequently employed as hydragogues. In moderate 

doſes they have been employed by our vulgar as a common pur- 

gative; but the ſtate of the medicine, with the hazard of its vio- 

lence and griping, will prevent their being uſed by refined prac- 
| titioners. ä 


As, however, the violence and griping of this medicine can 
be commonly prevented, by drinking largely, during its opera- 
tion, of any mild liquid, I have known it ea uſed by per- 
ſons frinking goat-whey. . 


GAMBOGIA.. 

Tuis is a powerful purgative, and has accordingly been long 
conſidered as a chief hydragogue. For this purpoſe, however, 
it muſt be employed in a large doſe, when it commonly works 
with violence both upwards and downwards. Upon account of 
this violent operation, we have ſeldom employed it by itſelf, 


but have found, that in a few grains it might be uſefully and 
ſafely added to doſes of jalap and calomel. 7 


In this manner I formerly practiſed with gamboge ; but of 
late I have thought of uſing it by itſelf in the following manner. 
Obſerving that it was a purgative which paſſed through the in- 
teſtines more quickly than almoſt any other, I have judged that « 
moderate doſes of it might be repeated ſoon after one another 
with more ſafety, and with more effect, than by giving large 
doſes at once. Accordingly, I have given doſes of three or four 
grains rubbed with a little ſugar; and repeating theſe every 
three hours, I have found it operate without vomiting or grip- 
ing: and at the ſame time, after three or four ſuch exhibitions, 
a * deal of water was evacuated both by ſtool and urine. 
Although 


bY 


— 
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843 
Although I have not yet had ch experience of this manage» © 
ment, I have no doubt of its being adapted to the cure of drop- 
ſy with more eaſe to the patient than in any other manner of ex- 
hibiting it. | 8 


For a long time paſt the gamboge has been famous over Eu- 
rope as the fitteſt and moſt effectual medicine for expelling the 
tænia or tape-worm. Of this power I have had few opportuni- 
ties, from experience, that could enable me to make any uſe- 
ful obſervations upon it; and I judge it. beſt to refer my readers 
to Profeſſor Murray's Apparatus Medicaminum for the moſt 
full and accurate information on this ſubject. 


To render my catalogue of purgatives complete, I have in- 
ſerted here two articles, Nicotiana and Veratrum. Of the former 
article, and particularly of its purgative powers, as thrown in- 
to the rectum, I have treated already ; 3 and of the latter I ſhall 
ſay a mow here. 


VERATRUM. 


Tur London College, in the edition of their Diſpenſatory for 
1746, as an officinal medicine, gave a tincture of this root, but 
they have omitted it in their laſt edition ; and I am not ſurpriſed 
at this, as it is a very poiſonous plant, which I would hardly 
think of employing even upon the authority of the eſtimable 


CONRAD GESNER, 


IT is however poſſible, that ſuch an active ſubſtance may be 
uſeful in certain diſeaſes of the human body; and my very 
ingenious and learned friend Dr SmyTH very properly tried 
it in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, which are commonly very re- 


fractory. He ſucceeded in two or three caſes: but his ex- 
| 5 periments 


-- ” 
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periments clans yet been few; and in ſome of theſe he made, 
the operation of the medicine was ſuch as ſhows that it is to be 
employed with a great deal 1 caution. vs 

8 


CoLOCYNTHIS. 


Tas 5 is one of the moſt draſtic purgatives ; and l have never 
employed it but as it ſtood in certain compoſitions of the Diſ- 
- penſatories. Even theſe are much leſs in uſe than they former- 
ly were. Upon the ſubject of the pilulæ ex colocynthide cum 
aloe, we made a remark which will alſo apply to the extractum 
colocynthidis compoſitum of the London College; and with re- 
ſpe to both I would now add, that as, in employing the colo- 
<ynth, theſe medicines are draftic purgatives of no other pecu- 
liar virtues, I ſuppoſe we wo find for them more agreeable ſub- 
ſtitutes. 

| ELATERIUM. 

Tuis peculiar ſubſtance is variouſly prepared, and therefore, 
in our ſhops, is in different conditions. When properly pre- 
pared, it is a draſtic purgative, which however ſeems to have been 
very much employed by SYDENHAM and LISTER in the cure of 
dropſy. I have not known it employed by itſelf, and only as 
being added in a grain or two to other purgatives, as SYDEN- 
HAM and LisTER employed it; but what is the effect of it in 
compoſition it is not eaſy to determine. If LisTzr's obſerva- 
tion of its being very heating to the body be founded, 1 ſhould 
not think of employing it at all. | 


CHAP- 


; 8h, » gs 


HESE are medicines ſuited to promote the ſecretion of 
A urine, | : | 42 ö 


Tuis is to be done either by increaſing the quantity of water 
in the maſs of blood; or, that remaining the ſame, by introdu- 
eing a matter that may be a ſtimulus to the kidneys. 


As when any quantity of water is taken into the body, we. 
find this commonly, in the courſe of twenty-four hours, re- 
turning to the ſame weight it was of before; ſo we conclude that 
the water thrown in has paſſed out by the excretions of perſpira- 
tion and urine, and in general we find it probable that theſe excrg- 
tions will be very much in proportion to the quantity of water 
for the time preſent in the maſs of blood; wherefore, if the per- 
Vol. IL 34 ſpiration 
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ſpiration be determined, an increaſe of the water preſent in the | 
blood will occaſion an increaſe of the ſecretion of urine, which 
accordingly commonly happens: and we commonly find that an 
increaſe of the quantity of drink is attended with a propor- 
tional increaſe in the' quantity of u urine ſecreted, | 

Tuis therefore is the foundation of the Erft means we have 
aſſigned for promoting the ſecretion of urine. The quantity of 
water preſent in the maſs of blood may be different from differ- 
ent circumſtances ; but the moſt part of theſe circumſtances are 
hardly under the direction of our art: and the only one which 
is very much ſo, is the quantity of liquid taken into the body 
by drinking ; which being therefore, the chief means in our 
power of increafing the quantity of water in the blood, may 
be conſidered as a chief means of increaſing the ſecretion of 
urine : and accordingly: this increaſe of drink has always been 
conſidered as the chief of diuretics. 


Tnert are, however, certain ſtates of the body in which it 
may be doubtful if this means of increafing the ſecretion of 
urine may be ſafely employed. It ſometimes happens that the 

water of the blood, inſtead of paſſing off by the excretions, is 
effuſed into-'ſome of the cavities, giving occafion to the well- 
known diſeaſe of dropſy : and in ſuch a caſe it may be ſuſpected, 
that an increaſe of the water in the blood, made by an increaſe 
of drinking, may increaſe the effufion mentioned, and aggravate 
the diſeaſe. This ſuſpieĩon has prevailed fo much with phy fi- 
cians as to lead them in ſuch caſes to enjoin as much as poſſible 
an abſtinence from drinking; and it is alleged that ſuch an ab- 
ſtinence has, in ſome caſes, entirely cured the diſeaſe. 
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wr would not rigorouſly coqulte into the endl be. this fact; 
but from all we have ſeen or heard, we are confident that it has 


been a very rare occurrence; and from the many inſtances we 
have had of its being attempted with very little benefit, we are 


not ſurpriſed at many phyſicians being of opinion that it ſhould 


not be attempted at all. 


Ir 10 an extremely pajaful bale; as it t reſiſts che urgent 


deſire of drink which commonly attends this diſeaſe; and it may 


be alleged that it is not always neceſlary, as the tendency to effu- 
fion may have its limits, ſo that the whole of the drink taken in 
may not run off this way, but that a portion of it may till paſs 
by the kidneys. 0 far as this happens, the taking in of drink 
may be a ſafe meaſure; and I can aſſert, that in ſeveral caſes of 
conſiderable dropſy, the quantity of urine voided was nearly e- 
qual to the quantity of drink taken in, which ſhows Wy the 
drinking had been a yery proper meaſure, 


I wonDER, indeed, that the practitioners who have enjoined 
an abſtinence from drinking have not thought of a means of 
determining how far this was to be carried; and which certain- 


ly might be nearly determined by a compariſon of the quantity 
of urine voided in a given time with the quantity of drink ta- 
ken in during the ſame time. 


I Have frequently made this compariſon, and found, that a 

very entire abſtinence from drinking, by diminiſhing the quan- 
tity of urine voided, allowed the ſecretories of the kidneys to 
fall into a contracted ſtate, ſo that the quantity of utine voided 
was ſtill farther diminiſhed, and, as I judged, tended to increaſe 
the ene and thereby to aggravate the diſeaſe. In other 
322 caſes 
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_ eaſes I found, that when a quantity of drink was taken in, a 
conſiderable portion of it paſſed by the kidneys; and when, as 
ſometimes happened, that the quantity of urine voided was e- 
qual to the drink taken in, I concluded that the giving ſo much 


en was a perfectly ſafe meaſure. 


— 


To illuſtrate this matter farther I . obſerve, that ks wa- 
ter of the blood carrying the ſaline matters of it, by the na- 
ture of the animal œconomy is determined to the excretions, 
and particularly to the kidneys; and therefore, that drinks im- 
pregnated with ſaline matters are naturally determined this way 
rather than by the preternatural effuſions mentioned. The 
fluid poured out by theſe effuſions is nearly inſipid; whilſt, 
though the watery part of the blood is by theſe withdrawn from 
the ſecretories of the kidneys, yet a great quantity of the ſa- 
line matter of the blood continues to paſs this way: and 1 
therefore have been led to give for drinks, not ſimple water, 
but always water impregnated with ſaline matters: and I can 
aſſert, that water ſo impregnated paſſes more certainly to. the 


kidneys than perfectly infipid liquors. 


Thus water impregnated with vegetable acids is not only more 
grateful to the patient than ſimple barley-water, or water-gruel, 
but paſſes always in greater quantity in proportion to the liquid 
taken in; and it is commonly by attending to this that I have 
found, even in dropſy, the quantity of urine voided to be equal 
to the n of drink taken in. | 


I raves thus ecu to explain ſome circumſtances in 
which a total abſtinence from drink may be improper, and I 


bave pointed out ſome in which the giving drink may be a ſafe 
„ | | | meaſure ; 


—_ 
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meaſure; whence the avoiding of this ſhould not have been 
ſo-univerſal a rule as it has been 2115 the moſt part of 8 888 
tioners. | 


In arguing for the exceptions that are to be made from this rule, 
we have alleged that the taking in of drink is proper, eſpecially 
when we can find the quantity of urine yoided to be equal, or near- 
ly equal, to the quantity of drink taken in; and that we eſpecially -- - 
found this to be the caſe when the drink employed was impreg= _ 

| nated with ſome ſaline matters, which determined it to go more 
entirely to the kidneys, and even to. ſtimulate theſe to a more 
entire ſecretion. Reflecting upon this, I perceived that I had o- 
mitted in my Catalogue of diuretics ſome matters which are 
particularly'well ſuited to the purpoſe of drinks, ſuch as fer- 
mented liquors of all kinds, when theſe are either weak in 
their quality or taken pretty well diluted with water. 


Even ardent fpirits, if largely diluted and joined with a por- 
tion of vegetable acid, have been found to flimulate the kid- 
neys, and to make a proper part of the ordinary drink. It was 
alſo an omiſſion amongſt the diuretics not to mention the milk 
of the non-ruminant animals, and of the other milks, their 
products of whey and butter-milk, Species _ are in 
their moſt acid ſtates. . 


To finiſh what relates to the giving of drink in dropſy, I muſt 
obſerve, that whenever we can perceive that the quantity of u- 
rine voided is equal to the quantity of drink for the ſame time 
taken in, I hold it to be ſafe to allow as much drink as the pa- | | 
tient may deſire; and I have no doubt that, by ſuch indulgence, / 
the diſeaſe may be often entirely cured. There are indeed many 
3 inſtances 
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ijnſtances of the diſeaſe being cured in this manner, as in · the 

caſes given by Sir GzorGe BAk ER in the Medical Tranſactions, 
in thoſe. quoted by Dr MiLman from ſeveral authors, and 
eſpecially in the inſtances given by that i ingenious author from 
own en 8 | 


I can can give none from mine; but one aceidentally fell 
under my obſervation. A woman labouring under an ana- 
farca was accidentally directed to drink a mineral water, and 
that in confiderable quantity. By this her urine was greatly 
increaſed, and the anaſarca was ſoon entirely cured. 


From my own practice I can obſerve, that I always thought 
it abſurd in phyſicians to employ diuretics while they enjoined 
an abſtinence from drink, which is almoſt the only means of 
_ conveying theſe diuretics to the kidneys : ſo whenever I employ 
diuretics, I at the ſame time adviſe drinking freely; and I am 
perſuaded that drinking largely has often contributed to. the 
cures 1 have made. 


Havinc thus mentioned the conduct of a chief means of 
promoting the ſecretion of urine, before I proceed to the other 
means that may be employed, I judge it proper to mention the 
chief effects of ene this ſecretion. 


As it ſeems to be the purpoſe of nature to carry out by this 

ſecretion the ſaline matters that, by the nature of the animal 
economy, are conſtantly generating in the maſs of blood; ſo, 
by. increaſing the ſecretion, we carry out thoſe ſaline matters, 
which, from certain cant, abound more than ee in the 


ue of blood. 8 44 
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sven a ſipciabontence of ſaline 'matter in the blood 1 Vp 
pod to take place in ſcurvy; and accordingly we find, that in- 
creafing the en of urine 3 is Fun an means LON RE "_ 
. Tues . ä 
Box as Gy are other cauſes th} thoſe Ponte 0 
which may increaſe the ſaline ſtate of our fluids ; ſo the increaſe. 


CRE 
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of the ſecretion of urine may be a means of curing many di. 
eaſes, though we are not ready to point out thoſe in Ard 


that may be ſo cured. 

Tux ſuppoſing an acrimony, or, what I judge to be the ſame 
thing, a ſaline ſtate of the fluids, bas been often aſſumed at 
random, without evidence; and even in caſes where it was cer- 
tainly exiſting, there are certain acrimonies which do not rea- 
dily paſs by the kidneys, and therefore diſeaſes depending upon 


them which are not to be cured by increaſing the ſecretion 


, a «) 


Hzncz it is that the increaſe of this ſecretion may not prove 
a remedy in ſo many caſes as we might ſuppoſe it. On the 
other hand, it is to be obſerved, that as there is a balance be- 
tween the perſpiration and the ſecretion of urine, ſo that the 
one being increaſed the other is diminiſhed; if there be a mat- 
ter which nature has intended to paſs eſpecially by the perſpira- 
tion, if this is retained by increafing the ſecretion of urine, 
diſeaſes may be produced: and even if the increaſed ſecretion 
of urine ſhould diminiſh the quantity of water which ſhould 
| paſs by the ſkin, the ſaline matters which ſhould paſs that way 
by their being leſs diluted, may be more ready to ſtick in the 
veſſels of the e and thereby gire occaſion to diſcaſes of 
this. | 
| AnoTuER 
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_ Anorurx effect of an increaſed ſecretion of urine may be 


Cons dered as merely the evacuation of the water, or watery 


parts of the blood, which, when largely increaſed, may excite 
an abſorption from the cavities, in which a preternatural accu- 
mulation of ſerous fluid had taken place. Thus it is. that an 
increaſed ſecretion of urine has often proved a cure of dropſy : 
and for the conduct of this, by either one means or another, 
enough has already been ſaid above; for I doubt much if any 
diuretic medicines will ever be very effectual without being ac- 
companied with an increaſe of the water in the blood by the 


taking i in of drink. 


» 


PARTICULAR DIURETICS. 


Ws begin with theſe taken from the vegetable kingdom; and 
muſt introduce them by obſerving, that in making the Cata- 
logue, I have been more directed by my complaiſance to the 
writers on the ſubje& than by my own opinion and experience. 
The moſt part of the diuretic vegetables mentioned by writers 
are of very little power, and are employed with very little 
ſyocels, | 


Por, to ſpeak of particulars, the firſt mentioned are the Un- 
bellate, the power of which reſides eſpecially in their ſeeds; 
but we have never found any of them powerful. The ſemen dau- 
ci ſilveſtris has been commended as a diuretic ; but we have ſeen 
it employed in calculous caſes in conſiderable quantities, and 
for a great length of time, but never found its diuretic power 


any wiſe remarkable. 


4 


Sour of the plantæ ſtillatæ have been commended as diure- 


tics; but none of them deſerve our notice except the 
7.34 ; Ros 
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: Tais root paſſes ſo much by the kidneys as to give its oolone 
to the urine ; and in paſling that way it' may be ſuppoſed to ſti- 
mulate the ſecretories: and indeed it has been repreſented as a 
powerful diuretic. I have ſeen it frequently employed as a ſup- 
poſed emmenagogue ; but its diuretic powers did not always 
appear, and never to any conſiderable degree. As in the many 
experiments made with this root on brute animals, it has always 
appeared hurtful to the ſyſtem, I ſhould not think it fit to be 
employed to any extent in men, 


. ALK EKENOI. 


Tux berries of this, the only part of it ever in uſe, are not 
known in the preſent practice, and I have never ſeen them em- 
ployed ; but I have ſome reports of their being employed by 
others without any effect: and if their diuretic powers had ever 
been remarkable, we may preſume that they would have till 
continued in uſe. I cannot diſmiſs them without an obſerva- 


tion, that as it is allowed that the berries often take a taint 


from the leaves of the plant, it will always require ſome caution 
in employing any part of a plant which is taken from an order 
of a very poiſonous kind. 


Tus Bardana, Gramen, Lithoſpermum, Ononis, Aſparagus, Enula 
Campana, are all ſubſtances which ſeem to pals in ſome meaſure 
by the kidneys; but from frequent experience we can aſſert, 
that their diaretic powers are hardly ever to be taken notice of. 


In the catalogue of diuretics I have inſerted the Aſarum, for 
the ſake of this remark, that it is doubtful if any of the ſuppo- 
{ed diuretics in ſtimulating the kidneys ſhow any ſpecific power; 

Oy 4 A and, 
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and, on the other hand, many which do ſtimulate theſe organs 
ſhow the ſame power with reſpe& to every other excretory to 
which they are applied : and hence it is that every emetic or 
purgative ſhow upon occaſion their diuretic powers. This ſeems 
to be all that is neceſlary to be ſaid of the Aſarum, Genifta, Ni- 
cotiana, and Sencka, as inſerted in our catalogue of diuretics, as 
theſe are ſeldom employed in this intention alone, 


Tu Arum in its recent ſtate contains an acrid matter, which 
like other acrids paſſes, at leaſt in part, by the kidneys, and in 
proportion excites the ſecretion there ; but it can never be in- 
troduced into the Nomach in ſuch der as to become a 
powerful diuretic. 


Uyon the ſame ground of their containing a great deal of 
acrid matter, which paſſes more or leſs by the kidneys, I have 
inſerted in my lift the Perſicaria and Ranunculus, which have 
been commonly marked as diuretics. They have, however, as 
ſuch been hardly employed in practice; and that for the ſame 
reaſon I have given with reſpec to the arum, that we have not 
yet learned how they can be introduced in ſuch quantity into 
the ſtomach as to become powerful in the kidneys, 


DuLCAMARA. 


Ws have employed only the ſtipites or ſlender twigs of this 
ſhrub ; but as we have collected them they come out very un- 
equal, ſome parcels of them being very mild and inert, and 
others of them conſiderably acrid. In the latter ſtate we have 
employed a decoction of them in the cure of rheumatiſm, ſome- 
times with advantage, but at other times without any effect. 
Though the dulcamara is here inſerted-in the catalogue of diu- 
retics, it has neyer appeared to us as powerful in this way; for 
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. in all the trials made here, it has hardly ever been ane to c 
be i in any meaſure diuretic. . | 
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Tux powers of this plant as a diuretic are now aſcertained by | 
numberleſs experiments ; but upon what ſort of operation theſe Ho: 
powers depend, I am at a loſs to explain. Whether it be by a | 
ſpecific ſtimulus applied to the kidneys, or by a general opera- 
tion upon the ſyſtem, which particularly affects the kidneys, 
does not appear very clearly. The ſmall doſe in which the di- 
gitalis commonly operates, makes it difficult to ſuppoſe that ſo 
much of that doſe can go to the kidneys as to be a conſiderable 
ſtimulus to theſe organs; and, on the other hand, the effects of 
that doſe on the ſtomach and inteſtines, and eſpecially its effect 
in diminiſhing the frequency of the pulſe, are certain proofs of 
a general operation upon 95 ſyſtem. 


I have introduced this ſpeculation that ſome of my readers N | 
may proſecute the enquiry ; but I do not take any pains at pre- 
ſent .to decide in the queſtion, becauſe I do not perceive that 
either opinion can have any infſuence upon practice. This, ab- 
ſtracted from all ſpeculation, muſt be eſtabliſhed by experience. 
With reſpect to this 1 could wiſh to lay down here rules for the 
proper management of this medicine; but I will not attempt it, 
becauſe I can direct my reader to a more proper meaus of inſtruc- 
tion by referring him to the treatiſe of my very ingenious and "511 
learned friend Dr WiTHERING on this ſubject, which is a tf̃ea- 
tiſe in many perſons hands, and, in my opinion, ſhould be in 

the hands of every practitioner of phy lic, 


I canNNoT however quit this ſubject of the digitalis without 
obſerving, that the ſpeculation with regard to its operation, 
4 A 2 which 
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which I have ſtarted above, may occaſion the general account 
of the operation of diuretics which | have given above to ap- 
pear leſs complete; as, beſides the increaſed quantity of water 
in the maſs of blood, or a ſtimulus particularly applied to the 
kidneys, there may be a medicine which, by a general opera- 
tion on the ſyſtem, may promote the ſecretion of urine, My 
candour obliges me to mention. this ; but I do not find myſelf 
at preſent in a condition to proſecute the enquiry. 


* | RUTA ET SABINA. 


Tus two plants, as well as the general title of Amara, have 
been inſerted in my catalogue of diuretics inadvertently; for I 
do not find, either from writers or from my own experience, 
any authority for aſcribing a diuretic virtue to theſe plants. 


SCILLA. 


Tuis is a root which from the moſt ancient times has been 
celebrated as a diuretic; and, under a proper management, it 
ſeldom fails to operate more or leſs as ſuch. It has not how- 
ever any ſpecific power, as it ſeems to be univerſally ſtimulant 
with reſpect to every ſenſible part or excretory to which it is 
applied. It readily ſtimulates the ſtomach, and proves emetic, 
as we obſerved above when ſpeaking of it under that title. When 
it is ſo managed as to paſs the ſtomach, it ſtimulates the inteſ- 
tines, and proves purgative ; and when carried into the maſs of 
blood, it is generally, and I believe juſtly, ſuppoſed to ſtimulate 
the mucous glands of the lungs, and to prove an expectorant. 


Wurm it is thus ſo generally ſtimulant, we can readily under- 
ſtand why it ſhould prove a diuretic ; and I would add, that 
probably it has ſomething in the nature of the acrimony it con- 
tains, that ſuits it to be taken up by the ſeroſity, and thereby to 


paſs 


1 
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paſs readily by the kidneys, where its acrimony therefore in- 


creaſes the ſecretion, | 


4 
Tunis actually happens, and TP rendered it at all times noted 
as a diuretic, 


Tunis effect, however, does not always happen; becauſe, if it 
be thrown into the ſtomach in ſuch quantity as to prove emetic 


or purgative, it is thereby prevented from reaching the blood- . 


veſſels and kidneys; and therefore, to obtain its diuretic effects, 
we muſt avoid its emetic and purgative operations, which may 
commonly be done by giving the ſquills in ſmall doſes, to be 
repeated after proper intervals only: and I have found, that by 
accompanying the ſquills with an opiate, the emetic and pur- 
gative operation of it may be avoided, and thereby it 2 be 
carried more entirely to the kidneys. 


A certain writer has alleged, that the diuretic effects of the 
ſquill is not to be expected unleſs it ſhows ſome operation on 
the ſtomach. This may perhaps be founded; but I underſtand 
it no other ways chan that ſome operation on the ſtomach is a 
teſt, and a neceſſary teſt, of the ſquills being in an active ſtate; 


in the ſame manner as we are only certain of the activity of 


mercurial preparations when they have ſhown ſome effect in che 
mouth. 


* 


Inv often obſerved, that when the ſquill operates ſtrongly 


in the ſtomach and inteſtines; that the diuretic effects were leſs 
ready to happen; and therefore, as the ſquill contains an acri- 
mony that is in part very volatile, and which is moſt ready to 
act on the ſtomach, that therefore the freſh ſquill, by acting 

more 
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more upon the ſtomach, is leſs certainly carried to the kidneys 
than when their volatile part is in ſome meaſure diſſipated, 


Ir is on this account that the dried ſquill is more frequently 
employed than the freſh. We muſt not however miſs to obſerve 
here, that the drying of the ſquill is a buſineſs that requires 
much attention, as it may readily be overdone, and thereby ren- 
der the ſquill entirely uſeleſs: And it is to be obſerved alſo, 
that the ſquill may not only be rendered inert by the firſt dry- 
ing being too much, but that the dry powder, if kept long in a 
dry air, may alſo in time loſe much of its power. 


Tuis overdrying of the ſquill, in one way or other, happens 
more frequently than our apothecaries are aware of; and has 
led me to allow, that ſome operation on the ſtomach, ſome nau- 
ſea excited by the ſquill, is a neceſſary teſt of the activity of the 
portion of it employed. : 


Wren the {quill is in good condition, to avoid its opera- 


tion on the ſtomach and inteſtines, I have ſaid it is proper to 


give it in ſmall doſes, to be repeated after long intervals 
only; but it is proper to obſerve here, that when the diſeaſe re- 
quires a repetition, the doſes of the ſquill, as they are repeated, 
may be gradually increaſed, and the intervals of their exhibi- | 
tion made ſhorter ; and when they come to be tolerably large, 
it is then that an opiate may be conveniently employed in di- 
recting the operation of the ſquill more certainly to the kid- 


neys. 


In the caſes of dropſy; that is, when there is an effuſion of 
water into the cavities, and therefore that leſs water goes to the 


kidneys, we are of opinion that a neutral ſalt accompanying the 
ſquill 


. „ 
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ſquill may be of uſe in determining this more certainly to the 
kidneys: and whenever it can be perceived that it takes this 


courſe, we are perſuaded that it will alſo be always uſeful, and 


generally ſafe, during the exhibition of the alle, to e 
the n e of drink. | 


Ir may be a queſtion, Whether the abap operation of 
ſquills may not be aſſiſted by ſome mercurial preparation given 
at the ſame time? And when there is any appearance of the 
medicine going to the kidneys, it eannot be doubted that the 
mercury, as ſtimulant of every excretory to which it is applied, 
may here alſo be uſeful, Accordingly it has been a frequent 
practice to join mercury with ſquills; but I doubt much if the 
common practice of employing calomel on this occaſion be 
proper. Calomel determines the ſquill more certainly to ope- 
rate by ſtool; and unleſs the cure of the diſeaſe is to be truſted 
entirely to purging, the calomel may readily prevent the diu- 
retic operation of the ſquill. We have therefore been of opinion 
that the leſs purgative preparations of mercury were better 
ſuited to the purpoſe ; and we are diſpoſed to judge that the ſo- 
lution of the corroſive ſublimate, which ſo often by itſelf goes 
to the kidneys, may be more proper than any other. | 


ArrEx treating of the ſquills, it ſeems proper to take notice 
of a title inſerted in my Catalogue that has ſome affinity with 
the ſquills; which is that of the 


ALLIACEZ. 


ALL of theſe ſeem to contain an acrimony, which ſeems by 
its nature to be determined to paſs off by the kidneys; and the 
ſpecies Allium ſativum or Garlic, which poſſeſſes the largeſt por- 
tion of this acrimony, has been always celebrated as a diuretic. 
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1 HAVE treated of its other virtues pretty fully above ; and 
have only to add here, that when it is taken into the ſtomach 
in its freſh and recent ſtate, it almoſt always operates as a diu- 


retic: and I am well perſuaded, that in ſeveral inſtances of my 


pradice it has contributed to the cure of dropſy; but I have 
not been ſo happy as Dr SYÞzngam was, to find the diſeaſe 


cured by garlic alone. PraQitioners have been of opinion, that 
the garlic is moſt effectual, when by its being taken in an entire 
ſtate, as explained above, it has been left to the ſtomach to ex- 


tract the more volatile parts of it. 


Apr the alliacez I muſt take notice of ſome ſubſtances which 


have much affinity with theſe ; and therefore, in the Catalogue, 


ve have given the article of 


SILIQUOS . 


Tus contain a volatile acrimony, very much akin to that 
of the alliacez, and like theſe ſeemingly diſpoſed to paſs off by 
the kidneys ; they have therefore been always conſidered as 


diuretics. 


Tarr is ener a conſiderable difference in this reſpect 
between the different ſpecies of this order of plants. In the 
leaves, ſtalks, and flowers, and ſometimes in the roots, the acri- 
mony peculiar to the order is not very remarkable, and they 
ſhow little power as diuretics; but in others, eſpecially in their 
ſeeds, and ſometimes in their roots, the acrimony is very con- 
ſiderable; and fo far as it can be introduced to the kidneys, it 
is a powerful diuretic. - This ſtronger acrimony, however, is ſo 


ready to inflame the ſtomach, that hardly fo large a quantity 


of it can be introduced as to prove a powerful diuretic, or to 
be depended upon in dropſies, where a large diſcharge of urine 
6 is 


CuAr. XXI. 
is required. The entire ſeeds may indeed, as we explained a- 
bove, be introduced in large quantities, and are in ſome mea- 


ſure extracted by the ſtomach, ſo as to be in ſome meaſure 


diuretic ; but never ſo much as to act in this way very power- 
fully. 


TuazRE: remain of the Catalogue of vegetable diuretics two 
ATION to be taken notice of; which are the 


BALSAMICA ET RESINOSA. 
WirTH reſpect to the balſamica, as I have ſaid above that all 


of them have for their baſis a turpentine, ſo it may be preſumed 


that all the balſams may have the ſame diuretic quality which 
we find in the moſt ' ſimple turpentine. This we have ſaid be- 


fore to be commonly determined to the kidneys, operating there 


more or leſs as a diuretic ; and therefore the general title of 
Balſamica is properly enough inſerted in our Catalogue. I muſt 
however obſerve with regard to them, that they cannot poſſibly 
be introduced into the body in ſuch quantity as to operate 
powerfully in any diſeaſes requiring a large diſcharge of urine, 


Tux diuretic ſubſtance afforded by turpentine, which has 


been the moſt taken notice of, 1s the eſſential oil obtained by 


a diſtillation with water, In attempting the cure of ſciatica 
by this oil, I have frequently obſerved its paſſing by the kid- 
neys, and promoting the ſecretion of urine ; but it can never be 
introduced in ſuch quantity as to be powerful in this way. 


Tu1s obſervation applies to the oleum juniperi, which has 
been often employed as a diuretic ; and it will readily appear, 
as this oil is drawn from the terebinthinate ſubſtance of the 

Vor. II. 4 B - juniper, 
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the turpent ine itſelf. 


On the ſubject of the balſamica, I have conceived an opinion 
which I have in ſome meaſure explained already in the article 
of Benzoinum, amounting to this, that the acid found in the 


| benzoine exiſts in the oils of turpentine and of the other bal- 


ſams ; and that upon this particularly depends their diuretic 
virtues. It is therefore that ſeveral of the ſubſtances inſerted 
under the title of the Stimulantia Reſinoſa might have alſo been 
inſerted in our Catalogue of diuretics; but their power is not ſo 
conſiderable as to deſerve our attention here or in practice. 


HAvING now mentioned the ſeveral vegetable diuretics, 1 am 
next to ſpeak of thoſe taken from the animal kingdom ; and: 
theſe firſt deſerving our attention are the | | 


CANTHARIDES. 


Tus acrimony of this inſect, and, when applied to dis ſkin, its 
iuflammatory nature, which may be readily carried ſo far as to 
raiſe a bliſter, is well known to all the world; and the effects 
of its rubefacient and bliſtering powers, in the cure of many 
diſeaſes, are known to every practitioner. Theſe effects, how- 
ever, are not to be taken notice of here. As they may be the 


effects of other inſets, and of many vegetable ſubſtances, 


they are to be conſidered as a general remedy, none of which I 
propoſe to take into our treatiſe; and it is only the powers of 
the cantharides when taken into the body, and employed as an 
internal medicine, that I am to conſider. 


Tux ee taken internally, whether in ſubſtance or in 
ſolution, if in a certain quantity, they may be conſidered as a 
ſtimulant 
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ſtimulant and heating ſubſtance; and I have had occaſion to „ 
know them, taken in large quantity as an aphrodiſiac, to have e 1 
excited violent pains in the ftomach, and à feveriſh ſtate over e 
the whole body. | „„ 
Tux 400 however ſeems to act only in a concentrated 5 
ſtate ; for taken in moderate quantity it is ſo much diffuſed in 8 
the fluids, both in the alimentary canal and in the maſs of blood, 5 
that it ſeldom ſhows any effects on the general ſyſtem. But we 
this ſeems to be. almoſt peculiar to this ſubſtance, that, given 
even in moderate quantity, it very readily paſſes to the kidneys; 
and from circumſtances which we cannot explain, it ſeems to be 
there united with a certain portion of the urine only; and be- 
ing thus in a concentrated ſtate when carried on to the bladder, 
they give a conſiderable irritation and inflammation to the neck 
of it, in conſequence of which a frequent ſtimulus to the void. 3 
ing of urine, and a painful difficulty in the voiding of it; ſymp- 2 
toms very well known to every medical man under the title of 
Strangury, are produced. 


In explaining this very peculiar effect of cantharides, I have 
inſinuated a theory of their being united with a certain portion 
of the urine only, and of their being thereby in a more concen- 
trated ſtate, which will not perhaps appear clear to every body; 
but that there is a fonndation for ſuch reaſoning appears to me 
very ſtrongly from hence, that the effects mentioned are pre- 
vented by our rendering the urine more copious; and much di- 
luted. | Fg, ö 


1 7 * a, PER 
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IT was proper for me to begin with an account of this fre- 
: n em of the ſubſtance of cantharides; but it does not 
432 properly 
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properly touch the medicinal powers of them, which I muſt there- 
fore now ſpeak of. 


* 


FroM the effects mentioned, it is ſufficiently evident, that the 
ſubſtance of the cantharides goes to the kidneys; and it is with 
much probability ſuppoſed, that ſuch a ſtimulus applied there 
muſt promote the ſecretion of urine. Tuis effet, however, 
does not always in fact appear; and Dr SuxTH CARMICHAEL 
aſſerts, that in his frequent exhibitions of the tincture of can- 
tharides, he never once obſerved the ſecretion of urine increaſed. 
In many inſtances of a ſtrangury produced by the application 
or exhibition of cantharides, I have not found, though I have 
often enquired after it, the quantity of urine ſenſibly increaſed : 
And however it may be explained, though the ſubſtance of can- 
tharides operates often upon the neck of the bladder, it may be 
doubted if at the ſame time it operates upon the kidneys ; as, 
along with the ſtrangury ſo often occurring, J have never met 
with pains of the back, or other marks of an affection of the 
kidneys. 


From theſe obſervations, it may be doubted if cantharides 
have properly any diuretic power; but the authority of the late 
eminent and learned WERLHor cannot be declined. In the 
Commercium Literarium Norimbergenſe, WERLHOF gives a remark- 
able inſtance of the diuretic power of cantharides, and informs 
us, that he had frequently experienced the ſame in dropſy and 
other diſeaſes; and upon, ſuch an authority I can no longer 
doubt of the power in queſtion. 

IT however may be conſidered, whether the obtaining the 
| diuretic effects of cantharides may not depend upon that admi- 
niſtration of them which WAL Hor employed. He gave a grain 

; of 
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of powdered ctitharides for a doſe, and repeated this every four 


hours; and it was only afteF the third doſe, that a ſuppreſſion 


of urine, of many days ſtanding, began to yield: and I will 
give the reſt of what relates to this ſubjet in his own words, 
Operum pag. 699. Poſt tertium granum fluere urina parum 
« grumoſa ſanguinolenta, dein pituitoſa, tandem limpida coe- 
* pit, cum dyſuria. Continuavi, quia ſymptomata cetera ſtatim 
** mitigata ſunt, medicaminis uſum, ad nonam uſque doſin: quo 
* facto magis magiſque, et tandem largiſſime ad plures i in dies 
* menſuras ſine febre, dolore, prodiit urina limpida, imminu- 
* tis ſymptomatis omnibus, ſenſimque ſola ejus remedii vipgy's, 
“ convaluit homo, jamque ſanus vivit.“ A 


* 


By accidental circumſtances I have myſelf been prevented 
from imitating this practice; and I was leſs intent upon it be- 
cauſe WichMuAN, the editor of WERLHOT's works, in a note on 
this ſubject, obſerves that WerLnor himſelf did not continue 


the uſe of cantharides i in dropſy and other diſeaſes. 


ALL this, however, E thought neceſſary to lay before my 
readers. 


Pf 
CANTHARIDES have been frequently employed in the cure of 


cutaneous diſeaſes, and are for this particularly recommended 
by Dr Map; and as they may juſtly be ſuppoſed to paſs by 
perſpiration as well as by urine, the inſtances given of their u- 
tility may be very true. My learned friend Dr SMyTH Car- - 
MICHAEL, amongſt other attempts which he thought of for the 
cure of cutaneous diſeaſes, very properly thought of trying the 
cantharides. In one caſe they proved a remedy ; but in ſome 
others, though given in large quantities, they entirely failed; 

| and, 
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and, fo far as I know, "ou experiment has not 'been proſecuted 
further, | | 


lx another diſeaſe the cantharides have been frequently em- 

ployed, and that is in a gonorrhœa and gleet. For their effi- 
cacy in ſuch caſes, we have the teſtimony of the ſame reſpect- 
able phyſician WzxLHor. His words, in the page of his works 
above referred to, are the following: Dedi in gonorrhcea in 
« ſubſtantia ad granum unum, duo, tria, cum oflis ſæpiæ drach- - 
% ma, et pro efficaciæ obſervatione, continuavi ad plures dies, 
et minori id cum moleſtia fieri obſervavi, quam fi pro more 
“ Bartholini, Lifteri, et aliorum mihi itidem feliciter tentato, in- 
1 fuſio in vino facto fit,” ; 


His editor however tells us, that WERLHOr did not continue 
this practice, as he had found out a ſafer method of cure. 


As I ſuppoſe the operation of cantharides, in the cure of go- 
norrhcea and gleet, to be by inducing ſome degree of inflamma- 
tion upon the urethra, I hold the practice to be of very doubt- 
ful ſafety. | 


M1LLEPED #., 


Tars2 inſects, like many others, contain a ſaline acrimony, 
which is ſuppoſed to go to the kidneys, and prove diuretic, 


Waar large quantities might do I dare not determine; but I 
can join my teſtimony to the account of Dr Lew1s, that I have 
known a large quantity, that of a hundred, given twice a-day, 

- without any ſenſible eſſect upon the kidneys, and without any 
effect in curing the diſeaſes for which they were given. 


SALES 
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Tusk, in 1 We printing of my Catalogue, ſhould OR been 
ſeparated from the foregoing articles by a proper ſpace, as they 
cannot be properly placed under the titles of either animal or 
vegetable diuretics. | 


Wiru reſpect to the whole of them, it is to be obſerved, in 


the firſt place, that as it ſeems to be determined by the nature 
of the animal ceconomy, that all ſaline ſubſtances received into 
the maſs of blood ſhould ſoon paſs out again by the excretions, 
and particularly by that of urine, it will be obvious that, as all 
ſaline matters are more or leſs ſtimulant, they muſt all of them, 
in n paſſing by the Revert, be more or leſs diuretic. 


AccorDINGLY their power in this way is a matter of com- 
mon experience; and all of them may be employed as diuretic 
medicines except the volatile alkali, which cannot be introdu- 
ced in the quantity neceſſary to have much effect on the kid- 
neys. 


Fk acids, in their concentrated ſtate, cannot be admitted; 
but by being largely diluted with water, or watery liquors, they 
can be admitted in conſiderable quantity: and in this diluted 
ſtate they ſometimes prove powerful diuretics. The foſſil acids, 
however, can hardly be admitted in ſuch quantity as to produce 


any conſiderable diſcharge of urine; but the vegetable acid, in 


its various forms, can be taken in more largely, and prove very 
uſeful, particularly by rendering watery liquors more agreeable: 
as drinks, and by conveying theſe more certainly to the kid» 
neys, as explained above. 
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Taz neutral ſalts, whether formed of acids and alkalines, or 
of acids and earths, are all of them diuretics in ſo far as they 
reach the kidneys ; but many of them are at the ſame time 
laxative cathartics, and their operating by this quality com- 
monly prevents their diuretic effects. Theſe therefore can only 
be obtained by the exhibition of neutrals, when they are given 
in ſuch ſmall doſes as cannot act upon the inteſtines, and when 
theſe doſes are repeated at certain intervals only ; but even in 
this way I could hardly ever render the diuretic effects of neu- 
trals, even thoſe of nitre, conſiderable. 


Turxz is however a neutral ſalt that is judged to be more 
certainly diuretic than any other, and has therefore been inti- 
tled Sal Diureticus. It is very poſlible that this ſalt may be 
more active in the kidneys than ſome others, and I think I have 
ſometimes obſerved it to be ſo; but with reſpect to it in gene- 
ral, I muſt declare, that, though trying the exhibition of it 
in various ways, I could never render its diuretic effects remark- 
ble, or fit to be depended upon, when a large diſcharge of urine 
was required, | 


To conclude this ſubject, they are the fixed alkaline ſalts that 
have been eſpecially depended upon as diuretics. It has been 
the vegetable fixed alkali only that I have employed, and have 
ſometimes obtained its diuretic effects in a remarkable degree; 
but I have often alſo been diſappointed of theſe : and I was not 
ſurpriſed at this, as I believe that the alkali is almoſt always 
rendered neutral in the ſtomach ; and in that ſtate they could 
have no other effect than that of other neutrals, which I have 
juſt now repreſented as commonly inconſiderable. 


IT 
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II is however All a matter of fact, that! alkalines do, upon j 


3 ſhow their diuretic power; a. d upon the ſuppoſition 
juſt now made of their neutral ſtate in the ſtomach, their con- 
ſiderable operation as diuretics is not eaſily. accounted for. On 
this ſubject, however, I ſhall offer two explanations. One i is, 
that the quantity of alkali thrown into the ſtomach may be more 


than the acid there can neutralize ; and therefore, that ſome 
portion of it may reach the kidneys in its alkaline ſtate, and 


prove there a more powerful ſtimulus than any neutral ſalt would 


be. It is upon this ground that I find a large quantity of alkali 


to be always neceſſary to ſhow diuretic effects. 


ANOTHER explanation of the powers of alkali in producing 
_ theſe, is the following: As the acid of the ſtomach may be pre- 
ſumed to be of the nature of the fermented acid of vegetables, 
ſo an alkali joined with it muſt form a regenerated tartar, a ſal 
diureticus, or kali acetatum; and if this be leſs purgative, and 
more diuretic than other neutrals, while it is alſo conveyed to the 


blood-veſſels in larger quantity, we can underſtand why, from 


theſe circumſtances, the fixed alkali may often appear diuretic. 
With reſpec to its operation as diuretic, I have another conjecture 
to offer, I have commonly found it prove diuretic when given 
with bitters, as was the manner of Sir JohN PrInNGLE; and I 
have imagined that, as the bitters are abſorbents of acid, they 
might abſorb ſo much of that preſent in the ſtomach as to pre- 
vent this from being ſo fully applied to the alkali. 


I HAVE now only to add on this ſubject, that as alkalines may 
be often prevented, by purging, from reaching the kidneys ; ſo 
their diuretic effect may be often more certainly ſecured by gi- 

Vol. II. 4 C ving 
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ving an opiate at the ſame time: and for the utility of this prac- 


tice, ſee Dr Mz ap on the ſubject of Dropſy. 


Arrzx the diuretic ſalts, I have ſet down in my Catalogue 
the Sapo Albus Hiſpanus; but after what has been ſaid above 
with reſpect to this medicine, I need not add any reflections 
here, | | 


CITAP- 


CHAPTER XXII. 


* ** 


DA H nnr „e 


NDER this title I comprehend all the medicines ſuited to 


promote a diſcharge by the ſkin, whether it be by inſen- 


ſible perſpiration or by ſweat. In the common language of 
writers, the term of Diaphoretica is applied to thoſe medicines 
only which promote the inſenſible perſpiration ; and thoſe which 
occaſion ſweating they diſtinguiſh by the term of Sudorifera, or 
Sudorifica : but as, in the medicines ranged by authors under 
theſe titles, we can find no difference but in the degree of force, 
or what ariſes from the manner of adminiſtration, we compre- 
hend the whole under the title of Diaphoretica, and ſhall em- 

ploy this term only, though the effects of the medicine may be 


often the occaſioning of ſweat. : 
: | 


Ws ſet out with the following propoſition, 


ALL of the diaphoretics operate either by exciting the force 


4C2 of 


rr 
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of the circulation, or by exciting the action of the extreme 


veſſels on the ſurface of the body only; and theſe two opera- 
tions take place ſometimes ſeparately and ſometimes together. 


Tae medicines which operate in theſe two ways are properly 
the diaphoretics we are to treat of; but there are various cir- 
cumſtances of the body which may produce theſe effects, and 
there may be medicines which produce theſe general circum- 
ſtances of the ſyſtem, which may be, though not ſtrictly, named 
Diaphoretics; but they are the proper . we are only 
to treat of here. 


Wiru reſpect to the operation of theſe, as the water of the 
blood paſſes out by urine or perſpiration, ſo the quantity of 
theſe excretions, as ſaid above, will be in proportion to the 
quantity of water for the time preſent in the maſs of blood ; and 
| the paſſing of it by the one excretion or the other will be deter- 
| mined by certain circumſtances of the con, which it is 

proper for us here to conſider. 


Tux general force of the circulation, and the activity of the 
extreme veſſels, are what determine to, and ſupport both perſpira- 
tion and ſweat. The latter circumſtance, the activity of the ex- 
treme veſſels, may depend upon the heat of the air applied to 
the ſurface of the body, or upon cold applied, whilſt the circu- 
lation is by exerciſe, or other cauſes, in a vigorous ſtate. 


Taz determination to the kidneys ſeems to depend upon the 
faline ſtate of the ſeroſity fitted to paſs by that ſecretion, whilſt 
the ſituation of the kidneys is fitted for a copious exertion of 
the watery parts of the blood. 
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WaprHER there are any parts of the maſs of blood. which, 
without exciting the general circulation, are particularly fitted: 
to paſs by the ſkin, I cannot poſitively determine; but am diſ- 
poſed to think there are none ſuch, as, the function of perſpira- 


tion does not appear to be a glandular peretion, but merely an 
exhalation. 


Tux action of the exhalant veſſels may be excited by heat, 
friction, and ſtimulant ſubſtances applied externally ; but it is 
difficult for me to conceive that any medicine, without affecting 
the general circulation, can be conveyed to the extreme veſſels 
ſo as to act on theſe only, or ſo univerſally on theſe, as in the 
production of ſweat muſt be ſuppoſed. 


From the whole of what is ſaid, it would appear that there 
are no diaphoretics ſtrictly to be ſo called, that is, internal 
medicines aQing upon the organs of perſpiration alone; and if, 
however, it appears that the action of the extreme veſſels is ex- 
cited without any increaſed action of the general powers of 
circulation, it muſt be by medicines acting upon certain parts 
of the ſyſtem, which, by a conſent of nerves, can excite the ac- 
tion of theſe extreme veſſels; When we are therefore to ſpeak of 
the particular medicines enumerated under the preſent title, we 
are to ſpeak of all of them under the idea of their being ſudo- 
rifics, whether acting upon the general circulation or upon the 
extreme veſſels only, and in either caſe, under a certain admini- 
ftration. But before entering upon this laſt circumſtance of 
adminiſtration, and to explain wherein it conſiſts, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that under the moſt powerful determination to the 
ſkin, we find that a certain application of heat to the ſurface 
of the body, without any aſſiſtance from powers internally ap- 
plied, is ſufficient to produce ſweating; and that external cold 


applied 
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applied can almoſt certainly preyent the ſame; though confider- 
| able powers are employed from within. . 


Tux application of heat therefore to the ſurface of the body, 
and the avoiding of external cold, are circumſtances almoſt ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to favour the operation of ſudorifics, 


Tus circumſtances may be obtained by the heat of the air 
applied, as in what is called the dry bagnio, or by increaſing the 
heat of the ſurface by previous warm bathing, of by accumulating 
the warm effluvia of the body itſelf upon its ſurface, This laſt 
may be done by covering up the body very cloſely with ſuch 
coverings as may both prevent the eſcape of the warm effluvia 
ariſing from the body itſelf, and may at the ſame time prevent 
the acceſs of external cold ; the theory of both which contri- 
vances is, we believe, commonly underſtood. 


To favour the operation of ſudorifics, another means may be 
joined, which is, the taking into the ſtomach a quantity of 
warm liquid, which not only excites the general circulation, 
but particularly, by the conſent of the veſſels on the ſurface of 
the body with the ſtomach, excites the action of thoſe veſſels 
which pour out ſweat. . 


Tust two means of covering up the body very cloſely, and 
taking warm liquids into the ſtomach, are what we call the ſudo- 
rific regimen ; which will often alone anſwer the purpoſe of ex- 
citing ſweat z is often neceſſary to the operation of ſudorifics ; 
and will always render their operation more complete and pers 
manent. 6 


% 


Havinc thus, as well as we can, explained the operation of 
diaphoretics 
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diaphoretics in general, and the meaſures proper and often ne- 
ceſſary in their adminiſtration, we would next conſider their 
general effects upon the ſyſtem. 


** 


To this purpoſe we ſay, that as their operation often depends 


upon their exciting the action of the heart and arteries, and 
thereby exciting the impetus of the blood in every part of the 
ſyſtem; ſo they may be uſeful in all caſes in which the circula- 


tion is languid, and when the powers of it are inert. This is 


ſufficiently evident in general; but the application of it to par- 
ticular diſeaſes is ſomewhat uncertain, for it is difficult to de- 
termine in what circumſtances the practice may be ſafe. The 
Janguor of the circulation may be owing to the diminiſhed 
energy of the brain, from cauſes acting eſpecially in the brain 
itſelf; and in what caſes the increaſed action of the heart and 
arteries will remove theſe cauſes, and reſtore the energy of the 
brain, is very uncertain. | 


Fon example, in what caſes of apoplexy and palſy the action 


of the heart and arteries may be ſafely increaſed, it is difficult 


to determine: and I am perſuaded, that in very few inſtances 
of theſe diſeaſes the practice is admiſſible; and that, for the 
part, it is ready to do much harm, 


Wu the effects of the diminiſhed energy of the brain ap- 
pear, eſpecially in the ftate of the circulation, the applying of 
a ſtimulus to the heart and arteries may ſeem to be more ſaſe 
and proper; but it is difficult to give the due meaſure to ſuch a 
ſtimulus, ſo as to render it both ſafe and durable; and we com- 
monly find that tonics and exerciſe are both ſafer, and at the 
fame time commonly more effeftnal. In that general loſs of 
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tone whicli we call a Cachexy, — rather chan Wipro gorge 
tier rae opener mn T7 iin Potts ne wee: 


Wu there are any fixed obſtructions in any part of the ſy- 
ſtem, it is difficult to determine when the increaſet impetus of 
the circulation is capable of overcoming and removing them ; 
and much random judgment has been produced on this ſubject, 
while it is very evident, that when ſuch increaſed impetus is not 


capable of overcoming the obſtruction, it is ! to prove very 
hurtful. | | | 


WHEN it happens that the action of the heart and arteries is 
already conſiderably increaſed, it will be readily ſuppoſed, that 
medicines which increaſe the ſame would be improper ;| and fo 
far as they operate only by increaſing the action of the heart 
and arteries, they may certainly be hurtful : but as nature has 
intended that the effects of the increaſed impetus of the blood 
ſhould be obviated by the flowing of ſweat ; ſs, when the ope- 
ration of ſudorifics, eſpecially of thoſe acting upon the extreme 
veſſels alone, produces this effect, it is poſſible that this ſweat- 
ing may not only render the firſt operation of ſudorifics ſafe, 
even in caſes where the impetus of the blood was before preter- 
naturally increaſed, but may alſo prove a means of removing 


the cauſes of that preternatural increaſe, and prove a remedy of 
the diſeaſe. 


Tuis leads to the conſideration of the effects and benefit of 
ſweating in fevers and phlegmaſiæ. In the former, we do not 
doubt but that ſweating, anyhow excited, may ſometimes prove a 
remedy ; but it is at the ſame time extremely doubtful whether it 
can be ſuch when it is excited by medicines acting upon the heart 
and d arteries; and we are certain that ſuch medicines are ge- 


nerally 
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been brought on by medicines which act upon the extreme veſ- 
ſels only, as theſe remove the ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels which 


ſupports the fever, they may be a cure of the diſeaſe. I am clearly 
of opinion, that ſweating, by ſuch a remedy, may in moſt caſes 
be employed; but I have not attempted it ſo often as to allow _ 


me to be ery poſitive in HANS: it to be univerſally dang tas 


Ix certain Math in which it is fappoſdd that the contagion. 


which-had produced the diſeaſe continues to be diffuſed over the 
ſyſtem, and that the cure of the diſeaſe depends upon the expul- 
ſion of this matter, it has been propoſed to cure ſuch a diſeaſe 
_ by copious ſweating. Such is the caſe of the plague, which has 
"been very univerſally treated by ſuch a remedy ; and without 
having had ſome experience in the diſeaſe, I cannot preſume to 
- condemn the practice; but I have many doubts to propoſe with re- 
ſpec to it, and that is enough to be ſaid here, where the diſ- 
cuſſion could not be properly introduced. We cannot however 
diſmiſs the ſubjet without obſerving, that CEN Or, an experi- 
enced practitioner, and one of the lateſt writers, is of opinion, 
that the copious ſweatings formerly practiſed are by no means 
neceſſary ; and that the judicious Dx Mzxrexs, who writes of 
the plague of Moſcow 1771, does not propoſe We as one 
of the remedies to be ne. 


IN the caſe of the phlegmaGz, there is more difficulty in deter- 
mining the propriety of ſweating ; but it may in ſome mealure be 
determined in the ſame manner, that is, according to the means 
of bringing it on. By heating, and what may be called inflam- 


matory medicines, it is certainly improper; but by medicines 
acting upon the extreme veſſels alone, it may be more ſafe. ' As 


we have however found, that ſweating, even by the moſt Gmple ſu- 
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| dorific regimen, Wi aggreruted inflammatory diſeaſes, we 
muſt ſay, that it is to be employed with doubt and caution. At 
the ſame time, however, the effects of Dovex's powder in rheu- 
matiſm ſhow, that ſweating is not only compatible with, but may 
prove a remedy in a very inflammatory ſtate of the ſyſtem. We 
muſt however conclude with obſerving, that what are the circum- 
ſtances of the particular phlegmaſiz that may determine for or 
againſt this practice are not ſufficiently aſcertained. 


Mzp1cines which promote the diſcharge by the ſkin may be 
ſuppoſed to be remedies. in the diſcaſes of that part of the 
ſyſtem, and they may probably be ſuch ; but the diſtinction and 
pathology of cutaneous affections are with me ſtill involved in 
ſo much obſcurity, that I am not able to ſpeak with any preci- 
fion or clearneſs on the ſubject. 


IT may be ſuppoſed, when certain acrimonies are diffuſed o- 
ver the whole ſyſtem, that ſweating may be a probable means 
of carrying them out; and upon this footing it has been ſuppo- 
ſed, that ſweating, by certain very powerful ſudorifics, may be 
a means of curing the lues venerea, and it is alleged that it has 
actually proved ſuch. But it is not neceſſary at preſent to enter 
into the diſcuſſions either of the fact or the probability of it, as 
it is in few caſes that we ſhall think of having recourſe to the 
PROT 


Ir has been ſuppoſed that ſweating, like other ſerous evacua- 
tions, may occaſion an abſorption of ferum from the cavities in 
which it has been accumulated in the various ſpecies of dropſy: 
and in ſome inſtances this ſeems to have happened; but it does 
not happen ſo readily and conſtantly as to render the prac- 
| | 5 tice 
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Tuxsx are arranged in my Catalogue according as they Nn 


to act eſpecially upon the heart and great arteries, or as we ſup- 


poſe them to act more eſpecially upon the extreme veſſels; and 
I have begun to enumerate theſe as we. ſuppoſe them to ac in 
the firſt manner. | 


TuS may all be allowed to ſtimulate the heart and arteries 


here enumerated: but in this they are of very different degrees 


of force; and many of them are ſo weak, that without great aſ- 
ſiſtance from a ſudorific regimen, they are not capable to excite 
ſweat. Such are the Calendula, Crocus, Dulcamara, Salvia, Scordium, 
Saſſafras, Sarſaparilla ; all of which, with very little choice, may 
be employed, but without any advantage that I can perceive. - 


TuxRx are other medicines in my lift which are more power- 


ful, -and require leſs aſſiſtance of the ſudorific regimen ; ſuch as 
the volatile alkali, wine, and alcohol, and the eſſential oils, or 


the aromatics from which theſe are obtained. The volatile al- 
kali, in moderate quantity, may be often conveniently employ- 


ed for aſſiſting the ſudorific regimen 5 and the ſame may be ſaid 
of wine and alcohol in moderate doſes ; but they are in danger 
of going to exceſs, and in large doſes are to be conſidered in 


another light. The eſſential oils, or the aromatics from which 


they are drawn, are of the heating and inflammatory kind, and 
may be employed ſometimes as diaphoretic ſtimulants, but hard- 


ly in any caſe for the purpoſe of ſweating. | 
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Tus 8 and Serpentaria are powerful timulants, 
"ally the aſt; and both have been employed in fevers in 
. which a debility prevailed ;-but with what propriety ſeems to 
. me very doubtful, I am perſuaded that wine may always ſuper- 
ſede the ſtimulant power of theſe medicines, and that debility is 
better remedied by the tonic and antiſeptic powers of cold and 
| Damian back than by any ſtimulanzs. 


18 the ſubject of the 6 and RI A I cannot 
avoid tranſcribing the words of the judicious De Mx rENS. 


— 


Radios contrayervæ et ſerpentariæ Virginianæ a præſtan- 
tiſſimis in arte viris tanquam optima remedia antiſeptica lau- 
datas, in febribus putridis, ſolummodo quando vires deficiunt,. 
et quidem rariſſime adhibeo; experientia edoctus, illas cor- 
pori ingeſtas minus prodeſſe virtute antiſeptica, qualem ex- 
perimenta in lagenis vel ollis inſtituta ipſis ineſſe demon- 
ſtrant, quamvi calefaciente nocere. Putredinis humorum 
arcendz et corrigendæ ſcopum ſolus abſolvit cortex Peruvi- 
© anus, et ubi cardiacis opus eſt, vinum c#teris anteferendum 
« mihi videtur.” And in a note he has this ſtricture on two: 
celebrated Engliſh phyſicians: © Huxyam et PrincLE, qui 
4 has radices commendant, vene ſectionem initio harum febri- 
um ſuadent, et in ſtatu morbi vires ſtimulantibus excitare 
© tentant,” 


D 


Or all the diaphoretics that may be employed to excite the 
general circulation, I hold the guaiacum to be one of the moſt 
valuable, as it affords a. matter which paſſes more entirely to. 

the extreme veſſels, and ſeems to ſtimulate the exbalants more 
in proportion than it. does the heart and great arteries. By this 

means it is both a more ſafe and more eſſectual ſudorific than 

thoſe 
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Havinc thus 54750 this ſeveral diaphoreticy WY * 
rate by exciting the powers of the general circulation, I muſt 


now ſpeak of thoſe which operate more AS eos or e 
th upon the extreme veſſels. 


* 


be making up my Catalogue 1 thought of ;nfertiog i in this- 


place Aqua frigidu. 1 ſtill think 1 n have done i it, and there- 
fore ſhall m_ of it here. 


TAKEN into the ſtomach, it is a powerful means of exciting 
the action of the extreme veſſels; and with the aſſiſtance of 


covering the body very eloſely, it _ be employed for dd 
ſweat. 


GALEN and his immediate followers, as well as thoſe of the 
--26th century, ſeem to have made much uſe of cold water, and 
frequently for the purpoſe of exciting ſweat : but in more mo- 
dern times, ſuch practices, ſo far-as I know, have been ſeldom 
followed; and therefore, with reſpect to the effects or propriety 


of them, I cannot properly give any opinion, but muſt adviſe my 


readers to conſult the Galenic writers, particularly Lommvs, 

upon the ſubject; and further, to conſider two paſſages in CEL 
sus, in Chap. VII. and IX. of his third book, which mention the 

exciting ſweat by a large quantity of cold water thrown into 
the ſtomach, and thereby curing fevers. 


AFTER 


RO Ws 
thoſe which ſtimulate the latter almoſt only; It is on this ac- 
count that it may be juſtly confidered as more effectual than 
other ſudorifics in the cure of the lues venerea; and it is pro- 


bably upon the ſame ground that it has been found ſo uſeful 1 in | 
all caſes of rheumatiſm, and perhaps i in thoſe of e | 
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 ArTER thus pie my omiſſion of cold water, 1 proceed 
to mention the other articles of my Catalogue, which act ep 
cially upon the extreme veſſels. 


Tus firſt are the Acid Salts; of which the foſſil ſpecies may be 
employed, but cannot be conveniently thrown in ſo-ſuddenly as 
to be well adapted to ſweating ; and therefore the vegetable » 
acids have been more commonly employed. Of theſe the fer- 

. mented acid or vinegar has been conſidered as the moſt effec- 
tual; and a whey made with a large proportion of vinegar 
proves commonly a very effectual ſudorific. It has therefore 
been ſuppoſed, that vinegar has a power of attenuating the flu- 
ids; but this, upon the doctrines laid down before with reſpect 
to attenuants, cannot be admitted: and we maintain that its 

. ſudorific power depends entirely upon its refrigerant power in 
the ſtomach, analogous to what we are to ſay with regard to 
other ſaline diaphoretics. 


SALES NEUTRI. 


Tuxsz are evidently, with a proper regimen, powerful ſudo- 
rifics, and have been frequently employed as ſuch. For the uſe 
of nitre in this way, ſee Dr BrxockLEesBYy's Obſervations, pub- 


liſhed 1764. 


Fox the ſudorific powers of the ſal ammoniacus, ſee Mors de 
Sale Ammoniaco ;z and it appears from BogRHAAV, that the 
ſal digeſtivum, or febrifugum ſylvii, has been employed to the 
ſame purpoſe. In mentioning theſe ſudorific neutrals I need 
hardly add, that the ſaline mixture or neutral, formed of an al- 
kali joined with the native acid of vegetables, is properly em- 
ployed in fayouring and ſupporting ſweat, 


ANTI- 


cur. XXII. DIA PHORETICA. 5 


Ane. 


We have ſaid above that this ici; operating, as it always 
does, more or leſs on the ſtomach, by that operation excites the 
action of the extreme veſſels. This is often to the degree of 
exciting ſweat; and whether for this purpoſe certain prepara- 
tions of it are more fit than others, I would not poſitively de- 
termine. In the caſe of fevers, we are clearly of opinion that our 
nauſeating doſes have the beſt effects when they produce ſome 
ſweating ; and that when the antimonial alone does not readily. 
do that, it ſhould be aſliſted by ſome neutral ſalt joined to it. 


-In other caſes, as of rheumatiſm, or other inflammatory 
diſeaſe, the antimonial may be more certainly and properly 
determined to excite ſome ſweating, by aha, joined with more 
or leſs of —_ ; | 


In my Catalogue! I think I ſhould have ſet down a general 
title of Emetics; as, from the analogy of antimony, we con- 
clude, that all emetics are at the ſame time diaphoretics, and 
may very often be employed for exciting ſweat. 


Orluux. 


Tus ſubſtance has been at all times conſidered as a powerful 
ſudorific; and there has hardly been any celebrated ſudorific 
compoſition that has not had this as a chief ingredient in it. 
Though I have treated above pretty largely of the medicinal 
qualities of this ſubſtance, it is ſtill properly conſidered here; 
and the queſtion that eſpecially occurs to us, is to explain upon 
what the ſudorific powers of opium eſpecially depend. 1 


To this purpoſe we ſball allow, that the ſtimulant power 
of 


— 
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„ | 7 of opium in exciting the action of the heart and arteries, may 
i 8 bave a chief part in its producing ſweat; but I maintain that 

* opium does this more readily, and more ſafely, than any ſtimu- 

7 lants which operate in the ſame manner: and this may be ac- 

counted for, and in my opinion can only be accounted for, by 

ſuppoſing that opium with its ſtimulant at gt ſame time exerts 

its ſedative powers. | 


— n a * X 
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t muſt eſpecially affect the parts moſt diſtant from the 
ſenſorium, which are the extreme veſſels every where. It mani- 
feſtly diminiſhes the activity of theſe veſſels, and therefore ſup- 
preſſes all excretions ; but even this muſt be with ſome relaxation 

of their tone and tenſion, whence they may more eafily yield to 
the increaſed impetus of the blood in the great veſſels. In. this 
manner we account for the ſudorific powers of this ſubſtance ; 
and we preſume that it is conſiſtent with all the ſeveral opera- 
tions and medicinal qualities of opium which we have mention- 
ed above, and which it is not therefore neceſſary for us to repeat 

here. „ . 


1 Moschus. 4 

WuenN this is given in large doſes, it commonly induces ſleep, 

and almoſt as certainly occaſions a profuſe ſweat. It is there- 

fore properly conſidered here as a ſudorific ; and its operation 

is explained by the ſame reaſoning we have juſt now employed 

on the ſubject of opium. In its turn the confideration of muſk 
illuſtrates and confirms that reaſoning. 


In the catalogue of diaphoretics there are two articles which 

I have not yet taken notice of; and I doubt if they ſhould have 
been inſerted. The firſt of theſe is Camphire, which, with a 
ſudorific regimen, might perhaps be employed: But in the fre- 
1 | hh June 
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quent exhibitions of it Which I have been acquainted with, I. 
have not obſerved its tendency to excite ſweating ; and there - 
fore think it was not properly i 3 in my lift. | 


Tux other article I ſhould take notice of is the Hydrargyrus. 
This certainly reaches the extreme veſſels, and excites their ac- 
tion; and the moſt acrid preparation, the corroſive ſublimate, 
ſometimes excites ſweating: but neither this nor the other pre- 
parations are given intentionally for this purpoſe; nor in my 
opinion could they be conveniently employed as ſudorifics, which: 
muſt always operate more ſuddenly than a moderate doſe of mer- 
cury could be ſuppoſed to concur with them. 


Vor. II. 4E GH. A P. 


. 


HES E are the medicines ſuited to promote the menſtrual 

diſcharge which occurs in the female ſex.—A ſet of medi- 

eines the moſt unfaithful; and very frequently diſappointing 
| our expectations from them. | 


| Tun writers on the materia medica, both ancient and mo- 
dern, particularly the former, mention many medicines as 
Fs emmenagogues ; and I haye employed a great number of theſe 
| — . recommended by them: but I have been ſo very often diſap- 
1 pointed of the wiſhed-for effects, that I have ventured to allege 
| that the ancient writers had not on this ſubje& ſpoken from ex- 
{ perience. Theſe diſappointments which I have met with, I find 
| to have alſo happened to my fellow-practitioners ; and I have 
| not, amongſt the moſt experienced, found any one who does not 
3 es acknowledge his failures in employing the emmenagogue medi- 
| 
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Wuar is the foundation of this failure, it is not eaſy to aſ- 
ſign ; but I judge it to be owing to this, that we have not yet 
found out a-medicine which has any ſpecific power in ſtimulating 
the veſſels of the uterus : and farther, to explain this, I muſt make 
a few FALL upon the nature of the menſtrual diſcharge. 


I ſuppoſe then, that in conſequence of the gradual evolution 
of the ſyſtem, at a certain period of life, the veſſels of the uterus 
are dilated and filled ; and that by this congeſtion theſe veſſels 
are ſtimulated to a ſtronger action, by which their extremities 
are forced open, and pour out blood. According to this idea it 
will appear that I ſuppoſe the menſtrual diſcharge to be upon 
the footing of an active hæmorrhagy; which by the laws of the 
ceconomy is diſpoſed to return after a certain interval, and 
which, after ſome repetition, may, by the power of habit, be 
determined to return at W periods. 


Tnis is my general idea, which I think may be rendered ap- 
plicable to all the various phenomena and accidental occurrences 
which happen with reſpec to this diſcharge. It would not how- 
ever be proper to enter into ſuch an explanation here; and for 
my preſent purpoſe I am to make uſe of one circumſtance only : 
This is, that as in all active hæmorrhagies the flowing of blood 
depends eſpecially upon the increaſed action of the veſſels of 
the part, ſo in the uterine diſcharge it depends upon an increa- 
ſed action in the veſſels of the uterus. | 


To apply this more particularly, we muſt obſerve, that the inter- 
'& © Su ruption 


587 
eines recommended by writers; nor who does not own, that he 


cannot almoſt in any caſe of amenorrhcea, with much confidence, 
promiſe ſucceſs in curing it. 
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ruption of this diſcharge is in two different ſtates ; one of which 
zs, when the menſes do not flow about the time of life that is 
the moſt uſual with the ſex; and the other is, when the flow 
has been eſtabliſhed at its uſual periods for ſome time, it is by 
certain cairſes interrupted from returning at its uſual times. 
Theſe two ſtates are well known under the titles of the Reten- 
tion and the Suppreſſion of the menſtrual diſcharge. The firſt 
ſtate, that of retention, we ſuppoſe to depend upon ſome weak- 
neſs of action in the veflels of the nterus ; the other, of ſuppreſ- 
ſion, we ſuppoſe to depend upon ſome conſtriction in the extre- 
mities of the ſame veſſels, which prevents their yielding to the 
uſual impetus of the blood flowing in the larger portions of 


them. 


Tun whole of the above remarks might perhaps have been 
omitted here, by referring my readers to the VI. and VIII. 
Chapters of the Fourth Book of my Firft Lines, from which they 
may ſtill take the doctrine more fully; but in an introduction 
to the Medicamenta Menagoga, I thought it neceſſary to give 
the general doctrine ; which amounts to this, that the medicines 
which are to be employed in both the ſtates of amenorrhea are 
chiefly thoſe which ſtrengthen and increaſe the action of the 
veſſels of the uterus : And with this explanation I proceed now 


to make ſome remarks upon | 


PARTICULAR EMMENAGOGUES. © 


ALOE. 


Or this we have treated in its proper place amongſt the pur- 
gatives; and there too we have made our remarks upon its ſup- 


poſed emmenagogue virtues. 
Gunn 
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GumMm1 FoeTiDA, 
ET PLANT FOBTIDA. 


Or theſe I have treated above i che head of antiſpaſino- 
dics, and have there inſinuated, that they have ſeldom or never 
anſwered my expectations in practice as emmenagogues ; but 1 
have ſaid that there may be ſome fallacy in my experiments, and 
certainly I could not diſregard the general opinion ſo much as 
to omit them here. 


Crocus. 


I mvsT ſay the ſame with reſpect to this article ; but I have 
given above my reaſons for ſuſpecting that it is a medicine for 


the moſt part inſignificant. 


'CASTOREUM. 


Or this alſo I have treated above as an antiſpaſmodic, and 
perhaps that virtue is a good reaſon for introducing it here; but 
beſides that, it has as good a right to be conſidered as an emme- 
nagogue as any of the diſagreeable odours which we have men- 
tioned as ſuch before. The caſtor is commonly enough joined 
with the fetid gums ; and whenever I have employed theſe with 
any ſucceſs, I am of opinion that the caſtor had a great ſhare in 


producing the effects. 


W1TH reſpect to the caſtor, let it be obſerved, that as it is 
in our ſhops it is in different condition that the moft odorous 
is the moſt powerful medicine ; and that ſome of the kinds 


of little odour have hardly any power at all, 


I FERRUM. 


MEDICINES. 


FERRUM. 


Tuis we have alſo treated of before as an aſtringent and to- 
nic medicine; but we have introduced it here as commonly ſup- 
poſed to be a very powerful emmenagogue. From the principles 
we have laid down above, it will readily appear that, in the caſes 
of retenticn, attended as they commonly are with a general flac- 
cidity of the ſyſtem, the tonic powers of iron are likely to be 
the moſt powerful remedy ; but at the ſame time, it will be pro- 
bable that, in the caſes of ſuppreſſion depending upon a con- 
ſtriction of the extremities of the veſſels of the uterus, the ſame 
tonic powers may not be ſo properly employed. 


HYDRARGYRUS. 


Tuis, as an univerſal ſtimulant, and as very commonly reach- 
ing the extreme veſſels, may be capable of ſtimulating thoſe of 
the uterus, and therefore of proving an emmenagogue. Upon 
this ſuppoſition it is introduced here; and, from ſeveral trials, 
I am perſuaded that the continued uſe of mercury has proved a 
cure of ſuppreſſions. How far it may be employed in caſes of 
retention I am uncertain; but am of opinion, that it can be 
neither ſo ſafely nor ſo effectually employed in theſe as in the 
caſes of ſuppreſſion. 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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Atagas, 379» 
Atriplex, ii, 124» 
ſcætida, ii. 364. 
Attenuants, ii. 457. 
Attenuantia, ii. 444- 
Avellana, 297. 
Vo“. IL 
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Avena, 42, 28. 


Avens, ii. 33. 5 8 


AVICENNA, 19. R's 


Aurantia n 87. | 
Aurantii cortex, ii. 86. | 
Aurantium, 250.—ii. 86, 


B. 


Bacuen, li. 339 | 
B4GLi1vi (George), ii. 622 © 
Baker (Sir George), ii. 477, $50, 


| Baking, 282, 399, 401. 


Balauſtia, ii. 48. 

Balauſtines, ii. 48. 

Balſam copaibæ, ii. 182, 191. 

Balſamica, ii. 188, 522, 561, 562. 

Balſamics as aſtringents, ii. 82. 

Balſams, ii. 18 1. 

Balſamum canadenſe, ii. 186. 

copaibæ, ii. 188, 189, 522. 

guaiacinum, ii. 197. 
Peruvianum, ii. 190. 
Tolutanum, ii. 191. 


Bardana, i ii. 553. 


Bark Peruvian, ii. 33, 86, 237» 344) 580, 


Barley, 274, 278. 

water, 276.—ii, 548. 
Barn-door fowl, 377. 
Barry (Edward), ii. 129 
BarTHOLINUs (Thomas), ii. 
Bas1ir, Valentine, 21. 
Baſilicon nigrum, ii. 193. 
Batatas, 273, 289- 


Bauchix (John,) 27, 34, 35» 37 ii. 290, 


Bau ME, ii. 214. 
Bean, 294- 
Bearſbreech, ii. 124. 


Beccaria (Giam Batiſta), 236, 283, 1 


Bedeguar, 42.—ii. 36. 
Beer, 275. 
Beet, ii. 427, 510. 
White, ii. 124. 
Benn (Henry), 44. SE "big 


Belladonna, ii. 269. 
4 F 
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| minor, 39s 46. 
Benjamin, ii. 191, e 


Benzoini flores, ii. 192. 


Benzoinum, ii. 191, 562. 

BenGer (De), ii. 199, 294, 301. 

BzxrG1vs (Jonas Petrus), 50, 51, 156, 2099 
214, 269, 27 1-—i&, 7, 37» 46, 81, 89, 115, 
159, 169, 171, 175, 176, 208, 210, 211, 
212, 213, 214, 216, 261, 263, 266, 267, 
281, 289, 314, 521. 


Dr man (Sir Torbern), ii. 418. 


BeRKLEyY (Biſhop), it. 333, 335.7 


Beta, ii. 124, 437. 
Betony, ii. 145, 437. 


Bin EK ZN (Petrus Af.) ii. 263, 266. 


Bilis animalium, ii. 521. 
Birds, 376. 


Diſtorta, ii. 40. 


Bitter almond, ii. 289. 
apple, ii. 544- 
Bitterneſs, ii. 55. 
Bitters, ii. 91. 
in general, ii. 5 7. 
particular, ii. 72. 
Bituminous foſſils, ii. 363. 
BL ack (Joſeph), ii. 21. 
Black cock, 379» 
currant berry, 251. 
hellebore, ii. 538. 
pepper, ii. 207. 


Bleſſed thiſtle, ii. 276. 


Blue vitriol, ii. 224, 480. 

BoxrHaave (Herman), 65, 145, 156, 160, 

267, 285, 347-—ii. 16, 39, 92, 94, 195, 
313, 314, 335, 396, 399, 417, 418, 423, 
2. 

ling, 399 

us Armena, 46.— li. 15, 
„ ballica, i il. 16. 
rubra, i ii. 18. 

Bon rius (Jac.) ii. 204, 208; 

Bonus henricus, 47.—ii. 124, 

Borax acid of, ii. 340. 


D F. X. 


BorrICHIOs (Olaus), ii. 7. 12 
Bos, 369. + - | 3M 
Bouvaxr (Mr), ii. 534. AL. 
BorLs (the Aa 27557» ”_ 
293.—ii. 271. 
Branca urſina, ii. 124. | 
Brandy, 420, 421,—ii. 462. 
Braſſica, 260.—ii. 167, 168, 51% 
gongylodes, 262. 
napus, 269. 
oleracea, 260, 261. 
rapa, 209. 
ſabauda, 261. 
Braſſicæ capitatæ, 262. 
Brawn, 372. 
Bread, 281, 282, 233, 284. 
fermented, 285, 287, 290. 
unfermented, 286. 


Broccoli, 261. 


BrockLEsBY (Richard), ii. 310, 342, 

Broiling, 399, 401. 

Broom, ii. 534. 

BrouUzET, 330. 

BuCHAVE, ii. 333 

BucHNnEeR (And. El.), 44. 

Buckthorn berries, ii. 541. 

Buckwheat, 287. 

Bu rrox (Le Compte de), 379 

Bufo uſtus, 46. 

Burdock, ii. 553. 

Burnet Saxifrage, ii. 161. 

Burſa paſtoris, 41. 

Butter, 308, 30g, 310, 348, 349-—ii«. 517. 
of antimony, ii. 129. 
of milk, 353- 

Butterbur, ii. 460. 


Cabbage, 262. 
red, 262. 


Cacao, 298. 


Calendula, 


Canella alba, ii. 210. 


Xx * 7 
Calendula, i. 579 


Camphire, 427.—ii. 290, 374, 402, 70. 


dil of, ii. 302. 
Canada balſam, ii. 186. 


Cantharides, ii. 562, 563, 565. 
Capillary Plants, ii. 40. 
Capon, 377. N 
Capra, 371. 
Capſicum, 429.—ii. 210. 
Caraway, ii. 157. 
Cardamine, 11.166. 
Cardamom the leſſer, ii. 206. | 
Carduns benedictus, 38.—ii. 76, 81, 473. 
Carrot, ii. 5 10. 
CarRTHEUSER (Fred. John), 44, 46.—i. 146; 
194, 207. ä 
Carum, ii 157. 
Caryophillata, ii. 33. 
Caryophilli, ii. 203. 
Caſcarilla, ii. 58. 
Caſſia bark, ii. 202. 
of the cane, ii. 506. 
Caſſia fiſtularis, ii. 506. 
lignea, ii. 202. 
Caſtanea, 290. 
Caſtor, ii. 381. 
ol, ii. 535. 

Cathartic, ii. 5 13. 
Cathartica, ii. 493. 

acriora, ii. 522. 

mitiora, ii. 504. 

laxantia, ii. 5 10. 

purgantia, ii. 522. 

Cathartics, ii. 498, 499, 502. 
Caro the cenſor, 6. 
Cauſtic lunar, ii. 129. 
Cauſtics, ii. 128. 
Celeri, 265. 
CaLsus, 7, 287, 368.—ü. 581. 
Centaurium minus, ii. 73. 
Centaury, ii. 81. 


2 © . 


- Gig 27. 
Cephalics, ii. 147. 
Ceraſa nigra, ii, 288. 


Cerealia, 274, 275, 27 6g, 293- 


- Cereviſia, 41, 42. 5 


Cervus, 373. 
Cete, 304. 
Chacolate, 298. 


Chalk, ii. 16, 


Chalybs, ii. 20. 
Chamædrys, ii. 82. 


Chamæmeli flores, ii. 79, 124. 


Chamzmelum, ii. 58. 

Romanum, ii. 78. 
Chamæpitys, ii. 82. 
Chamomile, ii. 78, 79, 473, 481. 
Cheeſe, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 380, 351. 
Cheiri flores, 46. 
Chelidonium majns, 25. 
Chenopodium bonus henricus, ii. 124. 


CRENOT (Adam), i ll. 277, 577. 


Cherries, 242. 
Cherry bay, ii. 282. 


Cheſnut, 290. 
CHEYNE (George), 374.—ii. PR | 


Chickweed, n. 124. 
CarTT1CKk's medicine, ii. 421. | 
CHoMerL (Jean Baptiſte), 36, 37, 40.—ü. 31. 
155. 
Chryſtallus Montana, 46. 
Churning, 309. 
Cicuta conium, ii. 263. 
viroſa, ii. 268. 

Cinnabaris antimonii, 42. 

factitia, 42. 
Cinnamon, ii. 201. 
Cinquefoil, ii. 34. 
CLARK (David) ii. 79. 
Clay, ii. 17. 
CLEPHANE (George), ii. 65, 66. 
CLoss ius, ii. 114. 
Cloves, ii. 203. 
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Coagulum aluminoſum, ii. 20. 
Cochlea pomatium, 395, 
Cochlearia, ii. 164. 
Cock, 376. 
of the mountain, 379, 
Cockle, 394. 
ConLivs AURELIANUS, ii. 65. 
Coffee, 42- 
CoLearcn (John), ii. 47. 
Cold ſeeds, 299. 
CoLL1n (Joſeph), ii. 
Collyflower, 261. 
Colocynthis, ii. 544+ 
Coltsfoot, ii. 459. 
Coluber berus, 386. 
Columba, 382i. 77. 
domeſtica, 382. 
Comfrey, ii. 413. 
Con urnciuon Norimbergenſe, ii. 302. 
Condiments, 422. 
acrid, 422. 
ſaline, 422. 
Conifer#, ii. 178. 
Conium maculatum, ii. 155+ 
Conſerve of roſes, ii. 35. 
Contrayerva, il. 432, 580, 
Cookery, 396. 
Copper, ii. 23, 112, 130. 
_ Corallina, ii. 420. 
Corallium, ii. 420. 
Coriandrum, ii. 158. 
Cornu cervi præparatum, 41. 
uſtum, II. 420. 


294, 299, 307. 


Corrofive ſublimate, i. 445) 449, 453, 481. 


Corrofives, ii. 128. 

Corſtorphin cream, 352. 

' Cortex aurantil, ii. 86. 
granatorum, il. 44. 
Peruvianus, ii. 89. 
querci, ii. 45. 

fſuberia, 41. | 
- winteranus, ii. 212: 
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Crab, 392. 


Crammed fowl, 377. 2 


Craneberry, 253. 


Cranium humanum, 41. 


Caan rz (Jo. Henr. Nepom.), 37. 


Cream of milk, 306, 307, 349. 
Corſtorphin, 352. 


of tartar, ii. 5 1. 


Creta, ii. 16. 419. 


Crocus, ii. 312, 432, 579, 589 
metallorum, ii. 488. 

Crude antimany, ii. 482. 

Cruces (Hen. Chr.) ii. 482. 

Cruſtacea, 392. 

Cryſtals of tartar, ii. $12, 513, 

Cubebs, ii. 209. 

Cuckow pint, ii. 211. 

Cucumber, 258. 

Cucurbitaceæ, 257, 258. 


Culmiferæ, 292. 


Cummin, ii. 159, 264- 


Cuniculus, 374. 


Cuprum, ii. 23. 
ammoniacum, ii. 24. 
Curaſo apples, ii. 87. 
Curcuma, 25. 
Curd of milk, 306. 
Currant berry, 253» 
Curſuta, ii. 73. 
Cycas revoluta, 288. 
Cynara, 266. 
Cynogloſſum, it. 413. 
Cynoſbatos, 252. 2 
D. 
Dal (Samuel), 33, 51. 
Dandelion, 265. 


Date, 254. 


Daucus, 270. 
1 8 night · ſnade, ii. ON 
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Decoct um 
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' Decoftum ſeneks, i ii. $53, 


De Mer TENs (Carolus), ii. . 80. 255 
Elixir aloes vitriolicum, ii. 529. 


Demulcents, ii. 407, 410. 
paüarticular, ii. 4¹3. 
oily, ii. 411. 
Dans (Leonis), 42. 
Diacaſſia, ii. 507. 


Diaphoretics in general, ii. 571, 


particular, ii. 579. 
Digitalis, ii. 555. 
Dill, ii. 1 56. 
Diluentia, ii. 398. 
DiMERBROECK (Ifbrand), i ii. 277. 
D1oscoRIDES, 11, 12, 13, 15, 130. 
Diſtilled acid of vegetables, ii. 333. 
Diuretic powers, 14. 
Diuretics, ii. $3 1. 
in general, ii. 545. 
particular, ii. 552. 
Dolichos, 430. 
Dover (Thomas), ii. 442- 
Dovrr's powder, ii. 239, 240, 258, 259, 
261, 342, 578. 
Dragons blood, ii. 19, 43- 
Drink, 405. 
Drinks, 404, 409- 
Drupaceæ, 249. 
Drupæ, 288. 
Drying, 398. 
Dulcamara, ii. 55 4, 579. 
Dulcia, ii. 402, 507, 510. 
Dunghill fowh, 376. . 
Dwarf, elder, ii. 534. 


*t 


E. 


EBELING, J. T. P. C. ii. 74, * 
Ebulus, ii. 534. 
Ebur, 41. 


Eggs, 382: 
Elaterium, ii. 544. 


Eider, common, ii. 534. 


berries of, ii. 535. . 
flowers of, ii. 535 · 
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Eleo ſaccharum, ii. 150, 186. 2 


Vuaiacinum, ii. 197. wg 
volatile, ii. 198. 
proprietatis, ii. 529. is 
facrum, ii. 528. 
ſalutis, ii. 536. „5 
vitriolt acidum, ii. 329. „ 8 
Emmenagogue, 147.—ii. 527. 3 
in general, ii. 586. 
particular, i li, 588. 
EMER1GON, ii. 198. 
Emetica, ii. 463- | 


Emeticum mite, ii. 488. 


Emollients in general, ii. 116 
particular, ii. 123, 1 

Endive, 265. V 

Engliſh mercury, ii. 124. 

Enula campana, ii. 459, 55 

ERAas16TRATUS, 4. 

Erigerum, ii. 474- 

Erodents, ii. 128. 

Errhina, ii. 435. 

Eryſimum, ii. 166. 

Eſchalot, 429. 

Eſcharotics, ii. 1 28. 

EscULAP1US, 2. 0 

Eſſential oil, 427.—ii, 183, 402, 5 

ETMULLER (Michael), 35, 37. 

Evacuantia, ii. 388, 433+ 


Euphorbium, ii. 438. 


Euphraſia, 42. 
Ewes milk, 318, 320. 
Expeclorants in general, ii. 455. 


particular, ii. 459. 
Extractum colocynthidis n ii. 528,. 
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(St. Ignatii.) ii. 64, 76. 
Fa81vs CoLUMNG, tis 371. 
Fagopyrum,, 
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Fagopyrum, 287. 
Fallow deer, 37 
Farina alibilis, 273. 
Farinacea, 274. 
non fermentata, 7. 
Febrifugum ſylvii, ii. 582. 
Fe ux (J. M.) 271. 
Fennel, ſweet, ii. 158. 
Fermentation, vinous, 410. 
Fermented acid of vegetables, ii. 336. 
liquors, 409, 410, 418. 


Fern, male, ii. 41. 


Ferrein, 43, 

Fsnr1s (Samuel), 320. 
Ferrum, ii. 20, 590. 
Fetid plants, ii. 363. 
Fetids, ii, 359. 
Feverfew, ii. 364. 
Figs dried, 25 4s 256. 
Filberts, 297- 

Filex mas, ii. 41. 
Fllices, ii. 40. 

Fir, acid of, ii. 335. 


FixsT Lings of the Practice of Phyfic, ii. 
10, 63, 9, 350, 35% 356, 424, 505 


477, 588. 
Fiſhes, 387. 


Fixed alkaline ſalt, ii. 129, $10, 568. 


Florentine orrice, ii. 459. 


FLorER (Sir John), 26, . 112, 
'Foeniculum, ii. 158. 


Folia plantarum, 259. 
Fondant, ii. 512. 
ForxursTVSs (Petrus), ii. 31, 155. 
ForxsTER (J. R.) 252. 
Foſſil acids, ii. 327, 427, 490, 367. 
FoTHERGILL (John), ii. 43, 267. 
Fovurcror, 29. 
Fowl, barn-door, 377. 

crammed, 377. 


Fowl, dunghill, 376. 


For- glove, ii. 55 5. 
Fraxinus ornus, ii. 509. 


Frogs, 38 5. . 
Fructus acido dulces, 241, 242. 
recentes, ii. 504. 
ſiccatæ, ii. 407, 505. 
horzi, 241. 
Fruits, acid, 243- 
dried, 254.—ii. 506. 
preſerved, 255. 
recent, 255. 
Frying, 401. ; 
Fuligo ligni, ii. 373. 
FuLLeR (Francis), ii. 460. 


Fumaria, ii. 77. 


Fumitory, common, ii. 77. 


Fungi eſculent, 303. 


G. 


Galbanum, ii. 369. 
GALEN, 10, 13, 14, 45, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
22, 243, 327.—ii. 63, 581. 
Galium, ii. 37. 
Gall ointment, 1i. 46. 
Gallæ, ii. 45. 
Gallinæ, 376. 
Gallopavo, 378. 
Galls, ii. 45. 
Gallus Galli naceus, 376. 
Gamboge, ii. 542, 543. 
Garare (Comte de la), ii. 69, 70. 
Garlic, 272, 429.—ii. 172, 559. 
G48 ART (Girolamo), ii. 37. 
Gavs1vs (H. D.) il. 29, 66, 150, 208, 396. 
Gelatinz ex rebus animalibus, ii, 416. 
Gelinotte d'Ecoffe, 379. 
Geniſta, ii. 5 34, 554. 
Gentian, ii. 36, 40, 72. 
3 | Gentian, 
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Gentian, extract of, ii. 528. 
Gentiana, ii. 72. 
a lutea, ii. 73. 
purpurea, ii. 73. 
rubra, ii. 73. 


Gropror (Stephen Francis), 27, 33s 35» 


35» 38, 39, 40, 385.—ii. 157, 340. 
GEN ERA (Conrad), 27.—ii. 269. 


Ginger, ii. 206, 210. 
Gingiber conditum, ii. 207. 
Ginſeng, ii. 161. 


GLauss (J. Rudolphus), ii. 330 ans, $14 


falt, ii, 494, 514+ 

GLEeDiTsCH (J. G.) ii. 81. 
Glycyrrhiza, ii. 406. 
Glyſters, ii. 503, 518. 
Goat, 371. 

milk, 319. 
Gonorrhcea ſpuria, 42. 
GaRTER (de), 363, 389, 394 
Gooſe, ſolan, 38 1. | 

tame, 380, 
Gooſeberry, 253. 
Goole graſs, ii. 36. 


Gor Donivs (Bernhard), 21. 


GoULARD, ii. 28. 
Grallz, 381. 

Gramen, ii. 553. 
Graminis radix, 42. 
Grana paradiſi, ii. 206. 
Granatorum cortex, ii. 44. 
Grape, 253, 410, 412. 

Great water dock, ii. 39. 
Greater biſtort, ii. 40. 
GREDING, ii. 271, 281, 282. 
Salix (Corbet), ii. 294. 
Gromwell, ii. 55 3. 
Groſſularia, 25 3. 

Ground ivy, ii. 145. 

Ground pine, ii. 82. 
Groundlel, ii. 474- 
Guaiacum, ii, 195, 522, 580. 
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Guiney hen, 378. | 
pepper, ii. 210. 
Gum ammoniac, ii. 367. 


arabic, ii. 414, 415- 
ceraſi, ii. 414. | 
guaiacum, ii. 195, 196. 


Gummi foetida, ii, 366, 389. 


reſinæ, ii. 432- 
Gums, fetid, ii. 367. 
Gunzivs (J. G.), ii. 114. 


H. 


HAN (de), 143.—ii. 48, 247, 263. 


HaLEs (Stephen), 293. 
HALL, it. 307. 


Harrzn (Albert), 273, 389.—ii. 31, 66, 


403. 
Hard water, 406. 
Hare, 373. 
HARTMAN (George), 34. 


Hazel nuts, 297. 


# 


HAaBERDEN (William), ii. 3. 
Hedera terreſtris, 47.—ii. 145. 


Hedge muſtard, ii. 166, 
Hellebore,, black, ii. 538, 
white, ii. 439. 
HELL or, ii. 30. 
HELMON T (Van), 330. 
HELVvET1Vs (A.), ii. 19. 
Hemlock, ii. 263. 
extract of, ii. 267. 
plaſter of, ii. 268. 
poultice of, ii. 268. 
powder of, ii. 267. 
ſeeds of, ii. 267. 
Hen, 376. 
Henbane, ii. 271. 
leaves of, ii. 271. 
roots of, ii. 271, 
ſeeds of, ii, 271. 
HeRCLIDES, 5. 
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Ha vcurn (George), ii. 6. 
Hzvn ua (de J. Henr.) ii. 12. 


HiLL (John), 51.—ii. 14 
Hirroczarze, 3, 368.—ii. 34. 


Horna, (Fred. junior), 30, 139, 316, 327. 
— i. 79, 187, 188, 191, 201, 293, 


295, 307, 308, 376, 486. 
liquor anodynus, ii. 375. 
Hows (Francis), ii. 215, 294, 513. 
Honey, ii. 406, 429, 508. 
recent, ii. 405- 


Hope, ii. 76. 


Horrs (D. V. W.) ii. 189. 


root, ii. 168, 441, 473. 
Hounds tongue, ii. 413. 
Hun r (Bernard), ii. 253. 
Horu (Nathaniel), 423. 
Hungary - water, ii. 152. 
HunTDERMARK (C. Fred.), ii. 27, 28. 
HunTzx (John), ii. 196, 266. 


, Hydrargyrus, ii. 442, 585, 590. 


Hydrolapathum, ii. 39. 
Hyoſeiamus, ii. 271. 
Hypnotic ſedatives, ii. 217. 
Hypociſtus, ii. 42. 


Hyſſop, ii. 146. 


Hox#an (John), ii. 580. 


J. 


Jalap, ii. 539. 
Jamaica pepper, ii. 205. 
Jauzs's powder, ii. 483. 
Japan earth, ii. 42. 


Infuſum amarum, ii. 521. 
Inſects, 392. on 
Inſpiſſantia, ii. 408. 
JozrDens, ii. 302. 
JounsTon (James), ii. 380. 


Iris Germanica, 41. 
florentina, ii. 459. 


' Tron, 11. 20. 


Iſinglaſs, ii. 415. 
Juglans, 297. 
Jujubes, 255. 
JoxckEx (John), ii. 213. 
Juniper, ii. 186. 
berries, ii. 186, 187, 


— 


K. 
Kar (John), 23. 


KILL (James), 362, 389, 394. 


Ker (James), ii, 42. 
Kermes mineral, ii. 487. 
KzsszLMAIER, 236. 
Ketchup, 430. 
Kidney-bean, 295. 
KixxEZ In (David), ii. 294, 295, 300. 
Kino, ii. 19, 43. | 
Koenic (Emanuel), 36, 37. 
KuUNCKELL (Joan), ii. 482. 


L. 
Labdanum, ii. 195. 
Lac ebutyratum, ii. 50). 
Lacerta guana, 386. 
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Ipecacuanha, ii. 474, 476, 477, vr. , 
Iridis noſtratis ſuccus radicis, ii. 439. "WET 


Ladies bed-ſtraw, ii. 37. 


Laos. Brown, 73.—ii. 287. 
Lapathi, ii. 124. | 
Lapathum, ii. 39. TY 
Lapides calcariz, ii. 419- | ; 
Lassonne (J. M. F.) ii. 294, 303, 305, 307. 
LaTTaA (James), ii. 300. 
Lavendula, ii. 147. 
Lauro ceraſus, ji. 282. 
Laxative, ii. 505, 506, 513. 
Laxatives, ii. 495. 

neutral, ii. 5 30. 
Laxantia ſalina, ii. 5 10. 
Lead, ii. 27. 
Leek, 429.— ii. 178. 
Legumina, 274, 291, 292. 
Lemon- peel, ii. 688. 
Lenitivum electuarium, ii. 507, 537. 
Lent diet, 390. 
Leopar'ds bane, ii. 88. 
Lepus, 373- 


La Roy ARCHANGE, ii. 214. 
Leſſer centaury, ii. 73. 
LeTTSOME (J. C.) 30g, 310. 
Lettuce, 264. 


Lzsw1is (William), 52, 157.—ii. 19, 21, 22, 
73, 173, 204, 206, 208, 209, 213, 214, 


360, 475. $25, $27, 566. . 
LiBavivs (Andreas), 34. 


LizvTauD (Joſeph), 40, 41, 43, 161.— 


ii. 124, 533 
Licurroor (John), ii. 32. 
Lignum campechenſe, ii. 47, 
Lix ac (Thomas), 23. 
Lino (James,) of Haſlar, 423.—ii. 237. 
LixDENSTOLPE (Joan), ii. 81, 
Limonium, 250. 

VoL. II. 


NN D 1 K. 


Laftuea, 26. 5 AMR Linxnzvs (Sir Charles), 2; 49, 5% tp; - 
43 $7324 142, 144, 156, We, 379. enn 


81, 172, 208. 
Linſeed, ii. 125. 


Liquid ſtorax, ii. 192. e 
Liquor een Hoffmanni, ii. 278. 


Liquores fermentati, ii. 432. 


Liquors fermented, 409, 410, 418, 


Lis TER (Martin), ii. 544, 566. 
Lithoſpermum, ii. 5 53- 

Lobſter, 392. ' 

Lozs$EcKE (J. L. L.), 44, 161. 
Lommivs (Jodceus), ii. 581. 
Looſe ſtrife, ii. 48. 


Lupw1s (Ch. Gott.), ii. 27 I, 261. gh 


Lunar cauſtic, ii. 129. 
Lupulus, ii. 76. 


Lythrum, ii. 478. 


M. 


MacBRr1DE (David), 276,—ii. 429- 
Mace, ii. 205. 
Macis, ii. 205. 
Madder, ii. 38, 
Magneſia alba, ii, 420, 516. © 
Maidenhair, ii. 32, 
Maize, 280. 
Majorana, ii. 148, 437- 
Mallow, ii. 125. 
Malt, ii. 429. 

liquors, ii. 308. 

ſpirit, 421. 
Malting, 418. 
Malva, 260,—ii. 8, 125. 
Mammalia, 304, 356. 
Manna, ii. 508, 509, 
Mares milk, 318, 


MarGRraAar (Andr. 8.), 230, 269,—ii, 17. 


Marine acid, ii. 330. 
Marjoram, ſweet, ii. 148. 
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Mars; I. 20 0 0, 
Marshmallow, ii. 293. 
; trefoil, or buckbean, i ii. 78. 
Marubium, ii. 154. 7 a”. 
Maſticatories, ii. 440. 
| Matricaria, ii. 364. 
M4aTTHIOLVs (Andreas), 37. 
Marznne (Sir Theodore), 23. 
MAD (Richard), 386,—ii. 18, 146, 98,5399 
$65, 570. 
Meat, 404. | 
„ Meats, 396, ] 
putreſcent, 399. 
falted, 398, 422, 423- 
vegetable, 428, 429. 
Mel, ii. 403. 
roſaceum, ii. 35- 
Melampodium, n. 538. 
Melilotus, ii. 124- 
Melon, 258, 
Menagoga, ii. 586. 
MenGHINI, ii. 22, 293. 
Mentha piperita, ii. 150, 
ſativa, ii. 149. 
Menyanthes, ii. 75. 4 
Mercurial ointment, ii. 306. 
Mercurius dulcis, ii. 454. 
emeticus flavus, ii. 481. 
Mercury, ii. 442. ; 
Mezereon, ii. 214. 
Milium, 277. 
Milk, 305.—ii. 123. . 
of aſſes, 305. 
of ewes, 320. 
of goats, 305. 
of marcs, 305. 
of ſheep, 305. 
of women, 305. 
acid of, ii. 339- 
its caſcous part, 319, 349. 
its coagulable part, 306, 311. 
its oily part, 306, 319. 


3. 


ſugar of, 354. : 


P a 7 "4 ” td 
its watery matter, 306. nes 11 RATS 


Millefolium, ii. 48. 
Millepedz, ir. 506. 


- Millet, 277. 


MiLMan (Francis), ii. 550, 
Mineral waters, ii. 516. 
Miſletoe, ii. 47. 


Miſtura guaicina, ii. 199. 


MiTmriDaATEs, 8. 

Monnis (Michael), ii. 264. 

Mon rox (Richard), ii. 98. 
Moſchus, ii. 378, 584. 

Mucilaginoſa, ii. 414. 

Mugwort, ii. 363. 

Muriatic acid, ii. 330, 412, 490, 515. 


Murrar (Jo. Andreas), 48, 157.—ii. 37, 
35, 49, 62, 82, 73, 74, 148, A 10s 


250, 364. 
Mos (Antonius), ii. 145. 
Muſhrooms, ii. 333. 
Muſk, ii. 378. 
Muſſel, 394, 395. 
Muſtard, 428,—ii. 169, 473. 

for the table, ii. 179, 473, 481. 

Mors, (W. G.) 582. 
Myrrha, ii. 193. 


N. 
Narcotic ſedatives in general, ii. 21. 
Narcotics, particular, ii. 224. 
Naſturtium aquaticum, ii. 165. 
Natrum tartariſatum, ii. 515. 
Navtw, 269. 
Naviek, (P. T.), 29. 
NRxE DHM (Turberville), ii. 327. 
Neutral falts, ii. 52, 341, 513, 568. 
Nx w MAN (Caſpar), 45, 157. 
N1CANDER, 9. Ws 


Nicotiana, ii. 272, 438, 479, 543, $44- 
4 Nitr 


* 


Nitre, 424.—ii. PA 34% 398, 47 $68... 5 
cubic, i. 343. 
Nitrous acid, ii. 329, 400. | 


CRISES 


©, 
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Nuces oleoſz, 274, 290, 295. 


Numida, 378. 
Nutmeg, ii. 203. 


Nux moſchata, ii. 203. 
Nymphæa, ii. 1 24, 314. 


i ; tree, ii. 
Orchis bifolia, 289. 


Orache, ſtinking, ii. 364. 


peel, i ue 87. 
li. 88, 


morio, 288, 
On inAs1Us, 17. 


Oryza, 278. 


Orange of China, 251.11. $6. 1 
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E 
Oak bark, ii. 45. 


Oats, 275, 278. 
Oil, ii. 411, 412. 


of amber, ii. 36 ſs 


of camphire, ii. 302. 


emollient, ii. 120, 123. 


eſſential, ii. 183, 402, 427, 579. 
a conſtituent part of ſoap, ii. 399. 


| of olives, ii. 127. 
volatile, ii. 384. 


eſſentialia, 11. 373. 


Oleoſa blanda, 11. 416. 


Olera, 259- 
aceſcentia, ii. 429. 


blanda, ii. 510. 


Oleraceæ, 259. 
Oleum animale, ii. 376. 


Olea empyreumatica, ii. 376. 
ex animalibus, ii. 378. 


caryophillorum, ii. 203. 


macis expreſſum, ii. 204. 


ricini, ii. 535. 
ſuccini, ii. 361. 
terebinthinæ, 42. 


Olibanum, ii. 187. 
Olives, 300. 


oil of, it. 127. 


Onion, ii. 553- 


juice of, ii. 176. 


Opium, ii. 191, 224, 271, 272, 306, 43 2. 
Opopanax, ii. 370. 
Orache, ii. 124. 


Oſtracea, 394. 

Ovis, 370. 

Ox, 369. 
Oxycoccus, 253. 
Oxylapathum, i ii. 40. 
394. 


/ 


”, 


Pacn1vs (Antonius), 10. 
Pzony, 15.—ii. 371. 
Panis fermentatus, 8. 

fine fermento, 8. 
Papaver album, 299. 

ſomniferum, ii. 225. 

Papilionaceæ, 292. 
PaRACELSUS, 21. 
Parietaria, ii. 124. 
PaRMEN TIER, 268, 284, 290. 
Parſley, ii. 159. 
Parſnip, 270. 


' Partridge, 378. 


Paſſeres, 381. 

Paſſulz majores, 25 4. 
minores, 254- 

Paſtinaca, 270. 

Pavo, 378. 

PauL1 (Simon), 35, 37, 38, 39. 

Peach tree, flowers of, ii. 289. 

leaves of, ii. 289. 

Peacock, 378. 

Pears, 250. 

Peas, 294. 

PECHLIN (J. Nich.), 300. 

Pellitory of the wall, ii. 124. 


462 Pennyroyal, 
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Penayroyal, ii. 15. * © 427 Poiſons, 8. 4 6 at oy 
tea, ii, 1571. 8 We Poiſonous plants, ii. 2199. 

Pepper, ii. 210. n Polygala ſencka, il. 534. 

| black, ii. 207, , Polygonatum, 41. 
Peppermint, ii. 1 50, 375. © Polypodium, 42. 

eſſence of, ii. 150. ' Pomacez, 249. 447 U 

Paacivar (Thomas), ii. 29, 77, 78: Pompion, 258. 1 
Perſicaria, ii. 554. | _ Poppy ſeeds, 299. 


Peruvian balſam, ii. 190. 6132 of 
bark, ii. 33, 67, 79, 86, 89, r 
344, 431, 580. 
Petaſites, i ii. 460. 
Petroleum hortenſe, ii. 159. 
: Macedonicum, ii. 160, 
Phaſeoli, 295. 
Pheaſant, 398. 
PH1LInus of Cos, 5. 
Pickles, 426. 
Pickling, 398. 
Pilulæ aloeticz, ii. 52. 
ex colocynthide cum aloe, i ii. 528, 544, 
ruſi, ii. 528. 
ſtom achicæ, ii. 528, 
Pimento, ii. 205. 
Pimpinella, ii. 160. 
Pinus, ii. 178. 
Piper longum, ii. 209. 
nigrum, ii. 207. 
Piſtachio, 298. | 
Piſum, 294- - 
Pitwell water, 407. 
Pircainx (Archibald), ii. 79, 184- 
Pix liquida, ii. 184. 
Plantz alliacez, ii. 429. 
fxtidz, ii. 589. 
Gliquoſe, ii. 429. 


Plantago, 46. 

Plantarum partes acidz, ii. 429. 
PLEwPivs (Vopiſcus), 19. 
PLENck (Joſ. Jac.), ii. 448. K 
PLiny the elder, to, 12, 13. 


Plumbum, ii. 27. 


Porrum, 272. 

PoRTLAND powder, ii. 63, 6s, "y 53. 12 

Potatoes, 273, 289. 

Poulard, 377. 

PourARrT, ii. 46. 

Prawn, 392. - 

Precipitate, red, ii. 130. 

Preſerves, 425. 

Primates, 304- 

PainGLE (Mr James), it. 380. 

PzinGLE (Sir John), 424.—ii. 1 10, 156, 

198, 199, 235, 398, 569, 580. 

Prunes, 254- 

Prunus filveſtris, ii. 41. 

Pruſſian blue, ii. 21. 

Ptarmigan, 379, 380. 

Pulegium, ii. 150. 

Pulſatilla nigricans, ii. 215. 

Pulſe, 291. 

Pulvis ari compoſitus, ii. 213. 

bufonum, 41. 
ſternutatorius, ii. 437. 
ſtypticus, ii. 19. 
Putreſcent meats, 399. 


2 
Quadrupedia, 30. 


" 


Quail, 378. 
Qoaran (Joſeph), ii. 296. 


Quaſſia, ii. 74- 
QuerceTAnvs (Joſeph), 34- 
Quick graſs, ii. 553. 


ſilver, ii. 442. 
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Quinces, i. 8, | 
Quinquefolium, ii. 34 
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Kock oil, ii. 362. 
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Roccambole, 272. „„ 
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R '> Mm3Bntogyic A Roe, 373- r Mode 1675 

| | ibo sien Roebuck, 373. | It 075 #4 = 2481 
Rabbit, 374. .- -» - 1, + RoLyinc (Guernerus), 19. 55 
Radices, 268. 4 „ e Roots, , tonne 1 

graveolentes, ii. 371. : Roſa filveſtris, ii. 36, nf 123044] 
Radiſh, 268. | - Roſe, red, ii. 34- matic utes] 
Rain-water, 407. 7 Roſemary, i ii. 1 5 . n 
Raiſins, 254. RosENSTEIN (Van, Nie.) ij. 147. 


Rancidity, 310. 
Ranunculus, ii. 554- | 
Raphanus ruſticanus, ii. 168, 190, 480. 
ſativus, - 268, 
| Rapum, 269. 
| Rattleſnake root, ii. 532. 
Rar (John), 27, 33, 35, 37» $1» 
Red beet, ii. 124. 
game, 379- 
RR Ii (Franciſco), ii. 62. 
Refrigerants in general, ii. 319, 
particular, ii. 324. 
Regulus medicinalis, ii. 486, 488. 
REID (Andrew), ii. 334, 335 
Reſin of guaiacum, ii. 197. 
Refinoſa, ii. 193, 561. 1 
Reſtharrow, ii. 5 53 
Rhabarbarum, ii. 5 29. 
Rhamnus catharticus, ii. 541. 
RHAZES, 19, 20. 
Rhubarb, ii. 528, 529. 
Ribes nigrum, 253. 
Ribeſia, 253. 
Rice, 278, 279. 
RivER1vs (Lazarus), ii. 342. 
Rivinvs (Aug. Quir.), ii. 277- 
Roaſting, 399, 402. 
Rob, 251. 
juniperi, ii. 187. 
Rop1nson (Brian), 63, 358, 377.—ü. 124, 
469. 


Rubia tinQorum, 1 ii. 38, . 1815 
Rue, ii. 365. 


conſerve of, ii. 365. 1:15.44 
| Rum, 421. = * 
Runnet, 311. 
RussEL (Alexander), 1 ii. 215, 3 
Ruſſia, 32. 


Ruta, ii. 365, 556, 
Rurrr (John), 52. 
Rye, 276, 277, 278. 
8 
Sabina, 11. 366, 5 56. 
Saccharum ſaturni, ii. 347. 
Saffron, ii. 312. 
Sagapenum, ii. 370. 
Sage, ii. 152, 
Sago, 288. 
Sal alkalinus fixus vegetabilis purificatus, ii 11 
alkalinus fixus, ii. 428. 
volatilis, ii. 428. 
ammoniacus, ii. 582, 
ſecretus, ii. 342. 
volatilis, ii. 38 3. 
digeſtivum, n. 582. : 
diureticus, ii. 568. 5: 
mirabile, ii. 342. | 10 
plumbi, ii. 347. | 
polychreſtus, ii. 514, 5 28. 
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Gal rupellenſis, fi. 515. 
_  tartari, ii. 811 
84L4 (Angelus), 34- 


Salep, 288. 
Sales acidi, ii. 427. 
alkalini, ii. 428, 
volatiles, ii. 382. 
diuretici, ii, 567- 
neutri, ii. 398, 428, 514, 582. 
terreſtres, ii. 347, 428. 
volatiles, ii. 428. © 
Saline mixture, ii. 344, 582, 
Salix alba, ii. 114. 
. - pentandra, ii. 115. 
Salfafi, 271. 
Salt, ii. 383. 
common, ii. 343, 401. 
of wormwood, ii. 345- 
Salted meats, 398, 422, 423- 
Salting, 398. 
Salts, acid, ii. 582. 
neutral, ii. 52, 513, 568. 
Salvia, ii. 152, 579- 
Sambuci flores, 47.-—ii. 124. 
Sambucus, ii. 534. 
SancTORIUs, 362, 363, 399, 394. 
Sandaracha, ii. 187. 
Sanders, yellow, ii. 201. 
Sanguis draconis, ii. 19, 43. 
Santalum citrinum, ii. 201. 
Sapo albus hiſpanus, ii. 517, 579» 
Sapones, ii. 399. 
SARACENS, 17. 
Sarfſaparilla. 37.—l 200, 579. 
Safſafras, ii. 200, 579. 
Bavin, ii. 366. N 
Bavoy, 261. 
Sauer kraut, 264. 
Scammony, ii. 54. 
ScurELE (Char. William), ii 418. 
ScunrotDeR (John), 27, 33, 34, 37. 
ScuvLzivs (J. Hen.), 267. 


| 56 Scuwanre + ee ii. 527. 
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Scilla, ii. 479, 556. EE Toe 
Scolymus cynara, 266. 7 
BcoroLr (J. Ant.), 258. 
Scordium, ii. 82, 579. 
Scarzonera, 271. | 
SCRIBONIUS Lax cus, 9, 10. 
ee, ii. 164. 
diſtilled water of, ii. 162. 
Sea ſalt, 422. 
Sealed earths, ii. 16, 
Sebeſten, 255. 
Secale, 276. 
cornutum, 277. 
Sedantia, ii. 217. 
Sedative ſalt, ii. 340. 
Sedatives, ii. 132, 357. 
ſoporific, ii. 217. 
as aſtringents, ii. 51, 
Seeds, cold, 299. 
of plants, 273. 
Semen dauci ſilveſtris, ii. 582. 
ſantonicum, ii. 62. 
Semifloſculoſz, 264, 265, 271. 
Semina, 273. 
SENAC (Jean Baptiſt), ii. 457, 465. 
Senecio, 41. 
Beneka, ii. 5 54. 
Senna, ii. 158, 521, 537, 
SENNERTUS (Daniel), 23. 
Senticoſæ, 25 2.—il. 31. 
SERAPION, 5. 
Serpentaria, ii. 5 80. 
Virginiana, ii. 85, 
Serum aluminoſum, ii. 18, 
lactis, ii. 507. 
Shallot, 272. 
SHaw (Peter), ii. 73. 
Sheep, 370. 
Shrimp, 392. 
Sialagoga, ii. 440. 
5 260, 263,11. 161, 500. | 
Silvers 
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Sinapi, ii. 169, 480. 
album, ii. 169, 520. 
nigrum, ii. 169, 5 20. 
oleum expreſſum, ii. 170. 


Siſarum, 270. 


Skirret, 270.—ii. 510. 

Sloes, 11. 41. | 

SMITH (Thomas), ii. 310, 341, 34% 343. 

344, 542. . 

Smoking tobacco, ii. 276. 

- SMYTH (James Carmichael), ii. 5645 565. 

Snail, 395. 

Snipe, 381. 

Snuff, ii. 274. 

Soap, ii. 399, 401, 402. 
its attenuant power, ii. 400. 
decompoſed by any acid, ii. 399. 
white, ii. 517. 

Solan gooſe, 381. 

Solanum tuberoſum, 273. 

Sophia chyrurgorum, 41. 

Sorrel, ii. 39. 


* 


 Southernwood, ii. 82. 


SOW, 371. 

Soy, 430. 

SPALLANZANI (Abbe), 11. 321. 

SPIEL MANN, (J. R.), 32, 47, 48, 161, 256, 

278, 279.—ii. 31. 

Spinage, 260.—ii. 124, 510. 

Spiritus æthereus vitriolatus, ii. 361. 
ammoniaci ſœtidus, ii. 368. 
antiſcorbuticus Drawitzii, ii. 165. 
lavendulz, ii. 15 2. 

compoſitus, ii. 148. 
mindereri, ii. 346. 
roſmarini, ii. 15 2. 
falis ammoniaci dulcis, li. 383. 
vinoſus, ii. 383. 
volatilis fœtidus, ii. 368. 
Squill, ii. 479, 556. 


e e,, rok 
Stag, 373. e 
STAHL (Geo. Ern. ), ii. 63: 161. | 
STAHLIANS, 29.—i. 89. 
Starch, ii. 415. 
STARK (William), 425. —ii. = | 
STEEDMAN (John), ii. 184, 474. 
teel, ii. 20. 
Stellatz, ii. 36. 
STENZEL1Us (Chriſt, Godofr.), i ii. 81, 
STEVENs (Edward), 237. 
Stewing, 399, 401. 
Stimulantia acria, ii. 211, 
reſinoſa, ii. 562. 
Stimulants in general, ii. 131, 132, 
particular, ii. 244. 
indirect, ii. 134. 
STOERCK (Baron), ii. 215, 236, 263, 268, 
287, 271, 272. 
Stomachica, 41. 
Stone fruits, 249. 
Storax, ii. 192. 
liquid, 1. 192, 
STOUGHTON'S elixir, ii. 72. 
Stramonium, ii. 281. 
Strawberries, 252.—ii. 34. 
Strengtheners, ii. 6. 
Styrax calamita, ii. 192. 
liquida, ii. 192. 
Succinum, ii. 360. 
Succory, 265. 
Sudoriſerum antypireticum raro fallens, ii. 236. 
Sugar, ii. u. 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 410, 
429, 508. 
as alimentary, 229. 
of lead, ii. 20. 
Sulphur, ii. 519. 
auratum, it. 487, 
antimony precipitatum, ii. 487, 
preparations of, ii. 519, 
Summer fruits, 241, 242. 
Suppoſitories, ii. 503, 
Sus, 371. 


Surren 
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-  8vTToOn (Daniel), ii. 641. 
SND, 32. 
Swain (F.) ii. 452. 
8w1izTEn (Baron Van), wi 16, 24, 92, 
153, 171, 191, 209, 242, 294. 
SrDENHAM (Thomas), ii. 38, 64, 92, 93, 1 53. 
191, 240, 241, 250, 500, $34» 535» 544, 
560, 
8ymphitum, ii. 413. 
Byrup, ii. 541. 
of horſe-radiſh, ii. 16, 
of roſes, ii. 35. 
gyrupus eryſimi, ii. 167. 
gingiberis, ii. 20). 
exroſis ſiccis, ii. 35. 
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 TanrRAMONTANUS, 33, 37. 
Tacamahaca, ii. 370. 
in ſhells, ii. 370. 
Tamarind, ii. 506, 507. 
Tanſey, it. 79. 
tea, ii. 80. 
Tar, ii. 184. 

Vater, ii. 185, 333, 334 
Taraxacum, 265. | 
Tartar, ii. 339, 512. 
| cream of, ii. 512. 

- cryſtals of, ii. 512. 

emetic, i, 480. 
Tartarum emeticum, ii. 49t. 

ſolubile, ii. 1 5. 
Tea, ii. zog. 
green, ii. 152. 
Terebinthina latigna, ii. 179, 186. 
veneta, ii. 179. 

Terra japonica, ii. 41. 
| bgillatz, ii. 16. 

Teſtacea, 394.—ii. 419. 


D EX X. 


Tetradynamia, 260, acl e, 
Tetrao, 379. 
lagopus, 379. 
Tetrix tetrao cauda plena, 379- 
Teucrium, ii. 82. 
ſcordium, ii. 154. 
chamzdrys, ii. 154. | 
chamepitys, i. 154- . 
marum, 1i. 1 $4- 
Thea, ii. 309. 
TaroPHRASTUS, 4. 
Theriaca andromachi, 10. 
THroms0Nn-(Alex.), ii. 18, 478. 
Thorn apple, ii. 281. 


Trwvonnerc, (C. P.), 288. 


Tinctura aperitiva Moe 811, ii. 331. 
- aromatiea, ii. 209. 
fuliginis, ii. 368. 
jalappæ, ii. 541. 
ſennz compoſita, ii. 536. 541. 


Tincture of guaiac in rum, ii. 198. 
of roſes, ii. 35. 


Tobacco, ii. 272. 
chewing, ii. 273, 277. 
ſmoking, ii. 273. 
ſauffing, ii. 273. 
Tonics, ii. 6, 53- 


Tormentil, ii. 36. 


Tor rr (Franc.) ii. 98. 
Tortoiſe, 385, 
TounrNEerorT (J. P.) 25, 36, 43,—ii, 31. 
Tragacantha, ii. 415- 
Tragopogon, 271. 
Trxacvus (Hierom), 33, 37, 38. 
TrxAaLLEs (Balth. Lud.), ii. 261. 
Triticum, 280. 
Turkey, 378. 
rhubarb, ii. 529. 
Turnip, 269, 271. 
Turpentine, ii. 178, 179, 186, 190, 191, 522. 
Venice, ii. 188. 


6 Turpentine, 
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Turpentine, its eſſential oil, ii. 36 ͤ.. Vitriol, white, ii, 20, 481. Den ; 
„ glyſters, ii. 1817. Vitriolated tartar, ii. 342. 5 e 
Turpethum minerale, ii. 489. Vi.itriolic acid, ii. 34, 328, 412, 490. 
Tuſſilago, ii. 459. N Vitrum antimonii, ii. 486. | 75 
farfara, ii. 460. | ceratum, ii. 486. r | 
„ Umbellatz, 265, 270.—ii. 155, 552. ö 2 
[> v. Unguentum e pice, ii. 184. | : 
| Ungula alcis, 41. - ; | 55 1 
Vaccinia, 253, 254. VoGEL (Rud. Aug.) 46, 47, 144, 158. | f 
Vaginales, ii. 39. : Volatile alkali, ii. 567, 579. + 
Valerian, ii. 432. | I oil, ii. 384. 1 1 8; apt 
wild, ii. 371. tincture of valerian, ii. 372. : | EN 
| volatile tincture of, ii. 372. Urogallus tetrao, 379. a 
Valeriana ſilveſtris, ii. 371. | Uva urſi, ii. 13, 48. 
VALISNIER1, ii. 506. | Uvz apyrænæ, 254. 8 
Vapour, ii. 121. corinthiacæ, 254. i 
Veal, 370. vitis, 253. | 
Vegetable acid, 426.—ii. 331, 427, 548, 567, , . ; 
582. | s W. | 9 N wet 4 
aſtringents, ii. 30. | 4 
: meats, 428, 429. WALL (Martin), ii. 380. 
Vegetaux nouriſſants, 268. WALLER1Us (Joan Gotſch.) ii, 185. 
VENEL, 43. Water, ſimple, 495.—ii. 123, 393, 394, 516. 
Venice turpentine, ii. 179, 188, diſtilled, ii. 35. 
Veniſon, 373- ſoft, 406, 407. | | 
Venus, ii. 23. hard, 406, 407. : 
Veratrum, ii. 543. of pitwells, 407. | / 
Verdegris, ii. 26. of rivers, 407, 
Vermes, 394- of lakes, 407. 4 - 
Verticillatz, ii. 144. | from rain, 407. | 
Verticillated plants, ii. 437. from ſnow, 407- | | 
Vinegar, 425.—ii. 35, 336, 346, 461, 462, gruel, el. 548. ky, 
582. : | | warm, ii. 121, 471, 472, 481, 
Vinous fermentation, 410. Water creſſes, ii. 165. 
Vinum, ii. 322. fowl, 380. 
aloeticum, ii. 527. X germander. ii. 82. 
amarum, ii. 210. - hemlock; ii, 268, | ; 
Viper, 386. | | lilly, ü. 314. Wi | | 
V1RGIL, 292. melon, 246. 
Virginian ſnake-root, ii. 95. tre ſoil, ii. 75. 0 : 
Viſcus, ii. 47. Warsox (William), ii. 105, 
Vitriol, blue, ii. 24, 480. Ween (Chriſt.), ii. 33. 
Vol. II. | 4H WepiLivs 
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Worts (Wolfgangus Geo.), 35. 
Wvyyrex (Jo. Jac.) 39.-—ii. 252, 
WzeRrLHoOyy (Paul Gottl.), ii. 84, 294, 298 
301, $64, 565, 566. 
Wheat, 280. 
Whey, 306, 315, 316, 317, 318, 354, 355- 
Wurrr (Robert), ii. 72, 88. | 
 W1iCHMAN 0 A ii. 84, 565. 
Willow, ii. 
Wine, ii. Vo * 379. 
auſtere, ii. 51. 
' burnt, ii. 51. 
new, 414- 
old, 414- 
perfect, 414. 
in different conditions, 415. 
red, 417. 
rough, 417. 
ſtyptic, 41). 
ſweet, 416. 
white, ii. 490. 
Winter cherry, ii. 553. 
Winter's bark, ii. 211. 


D K * 
Win rainchin (Clifeon, jun.), . 119, 
W1THERING (William), ii. $55- | 
Womens milk, 318. 
. Woodcock, 381, 
Worms, 394. 


Wormwood, ii. 80, 81, 
| falt of, ii. 345. 
Wort, 419. 


Y 


YounG (George), ii. 238. 
Younc (Thomas), 312, 316, 318, 319, 329, 
326, 334, { ad 37- 


2 
Zacurus (Luſitanus), 37.—ii. 155. 
Zea, 280. 
Zedoary, 45-—ii. 81, 207. 
Zorn (Barth.) 44. 


Zinc, ii. 29, 30, 112, 421. 
Zinci flores, ii. 29. 


' BOOKS written by WILLIAM CoLLen, M. D. Or. and pub- 
liſhed by- ELL1oT and Kay, oppoſite Somerſet-place, Strand, 1 
London ; and C. ELI or at Edinburgb. | 


I. FIRST LINES of the PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 4 vol. $50, 
Price L.1, 48. boards, or L. 1, 8s. neatly bound, 


„ 


1. SYNOPSIS NOSOLOGLE METHODICE, 2 vols Bro. 
Price 128. boards, or 148. neatly bound. 


II. INSTITUTIONS or MEDICINE, Part l. containing ur. 
SIOLOGY, 8 vo. Price 4s. boards. 


IV. LETTER to Loxp CATHCART on the Recovery of Perſons 1 
Drowned and ſeemingly Dead, 20. Price 18. ſewed. 
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Of ELLIOTr and Kay ; as above, may be had lately Publiſhed, 


1. A SYSTEM or SURGERY by BENJAMIN BELL, Member 
of the Royal Colleges of Ireland and Edinburgh, &c. with 100 
copperplates, in 6 vols 8vo. Price L. 1: 16: 6 in boards, and 
L. 2: 2: 6 neatly bound. —Any volume may, for a time, be 
had ſeparate. ; 


2. Mr BELL on the THEORY and MANAGEMENT of UL- 
CERS, and on WHITE SWELLINGS of the JOINTS, &c. 
new edit. 8yo. Price 65. in boards, and 7s. neatly bound. 


3. A SYSTEM of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY, from 
Monro, WinsLow, Innes, Hewson, HALLER, and the lateſt 
Authors on the ſubject. Collected and arranged with addi- 
tions, in the order of Dr Monro's Lectures, by Mr Andrew 
Fyfe his aſſiſtant, illuſtrated with 16 copperplates, in 3 yols 
8vo, 18s. in boards, and L.1, 1s, neatly bound. 
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4 MON RO's 8 . Wongs, 4 many 1 8 4 
Plates; containing all the valuable Papers in the Edinburgh | '- ++ 
Medical Eſſays, &c, royal 4to. L. I, 5s. in boards. 


5. .MONRO (Alexander junior), on the BURSE MUCOSE of 
the ä Body; with many Plates, royal folio, boards, 128. 
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6. - on the STRUCTURE and PHYSIOLOGY of 
Fiſhes ; many Plates, royal folio. Price L. a, 28. boards. 
7. | - on the NERVOUS SYSTEM ; with —_ 


"Tables, royal folio. Price L. a, 28. boards. 


8. DUNCAN's MEDICAL COMMENTARIES, from. 1781 to 
1788 incluſive, 6 vols, at 6s. each, in, boards.—Any volume 
may be had ſeparate, particularly Vol. I. Decade 2. for 1786. 
Vol. II. for 1787, and Vol. III. for 1788, at 6s. in boards. 


9. HAMILTON's OUTLINES of the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of MIDWIFERY, 8vo, price 5s. boards, and 6s. bound. 


10. HAMILTON's MIDWIF ERY for Female Practitioners and | 
Private Families, 8vo, price 58. | 


11. SMELLIE's 40 Tables of Midwifery, and Explanations, a 
new ſet of Copperplates, neatly engraved, to bind in with ei- 
ther of the above, or ſold ſeparately, at 6s. only, in boards, in 


octavo. 


12. GREGORY CONSPECTUS MEDICINA SLOT Ns 
edit, tertio, 2 vols 8vo. Price 13s. in boards. 


13. EDINBURGH NEW DISPENSATORY, including a Tranſ- 
lation of the laſt Edinburgh (1783) and London (1788) Phar- 
macopœias, comprehending allo all the lateſt diſcoveries ; be- 
ing an improyemnet upon Dr Lewis's Diſpenſatory, by Dr 
DunCAN, &c. with copperplates, in a very large volume in 8vo, 
Price 7s. boards, and 8s neatly bound.——N. B. A few on 


a fine paper at 9s. bound. 
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